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ETON IN CATHOLIC DAYS. 



[ Continued from VoL XVI^ p, 2jo,J 

PROBABLY, indeed, he held office of a kind till Childermas, for he 
would seem to be * my lord of mischief ' who is mentioned in 
the Accounts, 31 but at Eton he officiated in church only once, and 
not, as elsewhere, also on Childermas day. 

This brings us to one more custom for which Eton was famous, 
and that was the Christmas Play. The Headmaster chose the play 
to be acted, about St. Andrew's day, November 1st, and it was 
performed publicly at Christmas. These plays seem to have been 
usually in Latin, but sometimes in English ; and, indeed, the first 
comedy in English which has come down to us, * Ralph Roister 
Doister,* was written by an Eton Headmaster, Nicholas Udall, 
and was almost certainly first acted by Eton boys. The account 
books of the period are full of items of expenses incurred for the 
play ; e.g. — * 1552. To the Scolemaster for beardds to the players 
in Christemas vi^. viij^.' ; and so on. 

What other amusements the boys had it is not very easy to say. 
There is no mention of games in the Consuetudinary or in the 
Statutes. Indeed the first list which is extant of games in vogue 
at Eton would seem to be as late as 1760, and is found in an MS. 
drawn up by some boy and entitled Nugce Eto7te7ises, The list is a 
curious one ; and includes many which a modern Etonian would 

3' Audit Book, 1551-2. 
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2 Eton in Catholic Days. 

think beneath his dignity: — * Cricket, Fives, Shirking Walls, 
Scrambling Walls, Bally Cally, Battledores, Peg Tops, Peg in the 
Ring, Goals, Hop Scotch, Heading, Conquering Lobs, Hoops, 
Marbles, Trap Ball, Steal Baggage, Puss in the Corner, Cut 
Gallows, Kites, Cloyster and Flyer Gigs, Tops, Humming Tops, 
Hunt the Hare, Hunt the Dark Lanthorn, Chuck, Sinks, 
Starecaps, Hurtlecap.'32 

Cricket, in anything like its present form, is of course a very 
recent invention ; but fives may wrell have been played at Eton in 
Catholic days. No one can look at the buttresses of the Chapel in 
the School Yard, and especially at the last one where are the steps 
leading up to the North door, without at once seeing what was 
the origin of the Eton game of Fives. There is a perfect Fives 
Court, with the step in th5 floor, the * pepper box,* and every 
other detail complete. 33 Modern Eton Fives Courts are simply 
reproductions of this, the mother of them all ; just as all tennis 
courts are the reproduction of the details of some baronial court- 
yard in France ; and since this court must have been there in 
Catholic times, there would seem no reason why the game should 
not also have existed. Football, or * goals,* was certainly played 
in Gray's 34 time — that is, in 1750 — and it is one of the most ancient 
of English games. It was played in the time of Edward HI., and 
Barclay mentions it in the beginning of the 16th century, in his 
translation of the Ship of Fools ; so we may reasonably conclude 
that it was played at Eton also at that time. Jonson, in the poem 
already quoted, mentions it as played at Winchester in 1550, and 
also quoits and handball, and a game which may have been some 
precursor of cricket, played with bat and l5all, but which sounds 
more like battledore and shuttlecock : 

Hie tamen ejecto disces bene ludere diseo, 
Seu pila delectat palmaria, sive per auras 
Saepe repercusso pila te juvat icta bacillo, 
Seu pedibus calcata tuis, his lusibus uti 
Innocuis fas est ; fas est his lusibus uti 
Lusibus atque aliis, quos jam praescribere nolo. 

Lastly, there was the river, and where English boys of any age 
find themselves near a river we may expect that there would have 
been bathing, boating, and fishing to be had. Of the first we 

32 Quoted by Mr. Maxwell Lyte, p. 304. 

33 Fives was played between th^ buttresses of the Chapel until the building 
of the Courts in 1847. 

34 Ode on a distant prospect of Eton College. 
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have direct evidence, for one of the scholars, named Robert 
Sackeverell, was drowned in 1549. He went from Me pleying 
lease ' to bathe at * le watring place * with some of his companions, 
but was carried away by the stream to a place known as * le 
whirlpoll,' and so met his death. The jurors at the inquest there- 
fore found that * that water was accursed, and so was the cause 
of his death. On whose soul may God have mercy. '35 Again, in 
Vulgaria Puerorum^ a phrase book in English and Latin written 
by William Horman, Vice Provost of Eton, 1502-35, and probably 
meant for use in the school, we have the sentence, * Children doe 
lerne to swijmme lening upon the rynde of a tree or cork,* which 
seems to point to the manner of tuition in swimming then 
customary at Eton. 

Mention has already been made of the 'commensals,' who later 
became the * oppidans.' They existed from the first, though it is 
difficult to say in what numbers, and no doubt increased largely in 
numbers after the fall of the monastic schools ; and royalty itself, 
in the person of Henry VU., has been claimed, though apparently 
without good proof, as having been found in their number. They 
were already living outside the College walls in the town in 1479, 
for in that year we have a couple of very curious letters, written 
by William Paston, w^ho was finishing his education at Eton as a 
lad of nineteen. We find the exact system already in vogue which 
has continued to the present day. He is lodging in the towm, with 
a lady whom he speaks of as * my hostess,' the earlier name 
apparently for the * dame ' of later years. But he has a * tutor' 
also, one Mr. Thomas Stevenson, who was one of the Fellows of 
Eton at the time, and therefore a priest, and living within the 
College walls. The term * my tutor ' is not yet in vogue, but he 
speaks of him as * my creanser,' or creditor, a term which is 
explained to be the equivalent of tutor by the contemporary 
statutes of Magdalen College, Oxford. The letters are so curious 
and interesting that I quote them in full. 

(A.D. 1478, 7th Nov.) 

William Paston, Junior, to John Paston. 

[From Paston MS.S., British Museum.] 

To hys worchipful brodyr, ohn Paston, be thys delyvered in hast, 

Ryg-ht reverent and worchipful brodyr, I recomaunde me on to you, desymg-e 

to here of yowre welfare and prosperite ; letyng-e yow wete that I have resevyd 

of Alwedyr a lettyr and a nobylle in g-owlde therin. Farthermor my creansyr, 

35 Eton Reg-ister ii., f. 42. 
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4 ETON IN Catholic Days, 

Maister Thomas, hertely recomandyd hym to yow,and he praythe yow to sende 
hym sum mony for my comons ; for he seythe ye be xxt's. in hys dette, for a 
monthe was to pay for when he had mony laste. 

Also I beseche yow to sende me a hose clothe, one for the holy days of sum 
colore, and a nothyr for the workyng- days, how corse soever it he it makyth 
no matyr ; and a stomechere, and ij. schyrtes, and a peyer of sclyppers. And if 
it lyke yow that I may come with Alwedyr be watyr, and sporte me with 
yow at London a day or ij., thys terme tyme, than ye may let all thys be tyl 
the tyme that I come, and than I wol telle yow whan I schall be redy to come 
from Eton, by the g-race of God, Whom have yow in Hys kepyng-e. Wretyn 
the Saturday next aftyr All Halown Day, with the hand of your brodyr, 

WYLLIAM PASTON. 

(A.D. 1479, 23rd Feb.) 
William Paston, Junior, to John Paston. 

[From Fenn, i. 296.] 
To his worchepfull broder, ohn Paston, be thys delyvered in hast. 
Right reverent and worchepfull broder, after all dewte^ of recomendacion, 
I recomaunde me to yow, desyring- to hiere of your prosperite and welfare, 
whych I pray God long to contynew to Hys plesore, and to your herts desyr ; 
letyng yow wete that I receyved a letter from yow, in the whyche letter was 
viijd. with the whyche I schuld bye a peyer of slyppers. 

Feythermor certyfying yow, as for the xiijs. iiijd. whyche ye sende by a 
jentylmannys man, for my borde, cawlyd Thomas Newton, was delyvered to 
myn hostes, and soo to my creancer, Mr. Thomas Stevenson ; and he hertely 
recomended hym to you. 

Also ye sende me worde in the letter of xij" fyg"g"s and viij" reysons. I have 
them not delyvered, but I dowte not I schal have, for Alwedyr tolde me of 
them, and he seyde that they came aftyr in an other barge. 
And as for the yong gentylwoman, I wol certyfye yow how I fryste felle in 
qweyntaince with hyr. Hir flfader is dede ; ther be ij systers of them ; 
the elder is just weddyd ; at the whych weddyng I was with myn hostes, 
and also desyred by the jentylman hym selfe, cawlyd Wylliam Swanne, whos 
dwyllynge is in Eton. 

So it fortuned that myne hostes reportyd on me odyrwyse than I was wordy ; 
so that hyr moder comaundyd hyr to make me good chere, and soo in g"ood 
feythe sche ded. Sche is not a bydynge ther sche is now ; hyr dwellyng- is 
in London ; but hyr moder and sche com to a place of hyrs v. myle from Eton, 
were the weddyng was, for because it was nye to the jentylman whych wedded 
hyr dowtyr. And on Monday next comynge, that is to sey, the fyrst Monday 
of Clene Lent, hyr moder and sche wyll goo to the pardon at Schene, and soo 
forth to London, and ther to abyde in a place of hyrs in Bowe Chyrche Yerde ; 
and if it plese»yow to inquere of hyr, hyr modyrs name is Mestres Alborow, 
the name of the dowtyr is Margarete Alborow, the age of hyr is be all lykelyod 
xviij. or xix. yere at the fertheste. And as for the mony and plete, it is redy 
when soo ever sche were weddyd ; but as for the lyvelod, I trow not tyll after 
hyr modyrs desese, but I can not telle yow, for very certeyn, but yow may know 
by inqueryng. And as for hyr bewte, juge yow that when ye see hyr, yf so be 
that ye take the laubore, and specialy beolde hyr handys, for and if it be as it 
is tolde me, sche is disposyd to be thyke. 
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• 

And as for my comyng-e from Eton, I take no thynge but wersyfyynge, 
whyche I troste to have with a lytyll contynuance.^ 

Quare, Quomodo non valet bona, valet mora, 

Unde di' 

Arbore jam videas exemplum. Non die possunt. 

Omnia suppleri, sed tamen ilia mora. 
And thes too verse afore seyde be of myn own niakyng-. No more to yow at 
thys tyme, but God have yow in Hys kepyng". 

Wretyn at Eton the Even of Seynt Matthy the Apostyll in haste, with the 
hande of your broder 

WYLL'M PASTON, JUNR. 

The lady seems on inspection to have proved to be * thyke,* or 
the * lyvelod * was insufficient, for no marriage ensued. On the 
contrary, we have an elder brother writing to William a few years 
later, to tell him of a ** wydow,' * a fayer jentylwoman ' * abowght 
XXX zeres and has but ii chyldern whyche shal be at the dedes 
charge.* She had *a C marke in monye, stufFe of howsold and 
plate to the value of a C marke, and x" by zere in lande.' But 
William seems to have failed again, and not to have brought off 
this brilliant catch, and only a few years later it is sad to have to 
record that he was sent home invalided, * troubelid with sekeness 
and crasid in his mynde.' 

Some light on the cost of keeping a boy as an oppidan at Eton 
in these days may be gathered from a bill for a quarter's account 
sent in by the Usher or Lower Master of Eton in 1554, and which by 
an odd chance has survived to the present time — the earliest Eton 
boy*s bill on record, if not the earliest of all such documents as have 
come down to us. Sir William Dethick, to whom this bill was sent, 
was Garter King-at-Arms, and his boy Nicolas was at this time 
sixteen years of age, for we know from other sources that he died 
in 1596, aged 57. The bill has been preserved, quite accidentally, 
because Garter happened to make a note on the back with reference 
to the installation of Lord William Howard as a Knight of the 
Garter on the 31st January, 1554, and the ceremonies which were 
observed. This note fixes the date of the bill, for it is itself undated. 
Mr. Garter, — After most hartye comedac'ions vnto you, Theise shalbe to lett 
yo" vnderstande that the comons are raysed ij^ weeklye in ev'ry comensall. 
Soe that the same for Nicolas, your sonne, cometh to xvj^- Other expenses 
for washing-e and other necessaries are particularlye mencyoned vnder nethe: — 

Imp'mis for store monye ij^ viij** 

It'm for washinge - xvi^ 

Item for paper viij^ 

It'm for candles - iij^ 

It'm for this qarters stipend ------ vjs viij^ 

S«ne . . _ xjs vij^ 
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I am bolde to treble yo"' mastervshipe w* my Pres att this p'sent, because I 
must paye a g^reat deale of monye now out hand. I praye yo" sende itt by this 
bringer, or els the next weke by one of yo'' s'vants. 

Yo'^ to comaunde to his power, 

WILL^M GRENE, Usher of Eton. 3<* 

Another bill has come down to us, dating from a slightly later 
period, and having reference to the two sons of Sir William 
Cavendish, of Chatsworth, who went to the school in the year 
1560. The younger of the two boys, William Cavendish, was 
afterwards created Earl of Devonshire, and from him the present 
Duke of Devonshire is directly descended. The elder brother 
died without issue. This bill is very long, but some items are 
curious, and worth extracting, as they throw much light on a 
boy's expenses as an oppidan at Eton at this period, and, more- 
over, the bill is not very easily accessible elsewhere. 37 The boys 
were aged ten and nine years respectively. 

MONDAIE THE XXIST OF OCTOBER. 

In primis bread and beare vi*^ 

Boylid mutton and pottag-e v^' 

One breast rost mutton x^i 



v 



d 



One lytull chekyn ______ iijjd 

It. for fyre morning- and evening in ther chamber 

ther iiijd. 

Apud cenam duo filii Fraunc. Knolles milit. ibi fuerunt. 

Tewseday XXIId OF October. 
It. for Thomas Folow dynner at the inne the same 

day --------- ivd 

Note that Mr. Henry and Mr. Wm. Caven- 
dysh, his brother, w^ ther man, dyd begonne 
ther bord at one Rye. Hilles the xxiij^* day of 
October, and must pay for them twayne x^ and 
iiis iiijfi for their man wekely, over and besydes 
the woode burned in ther chamber. 
It. the Frydaie the xxv* of the same p^i for eight 

yardes black fryse at xx^i the yard - - - xiii^ 

It. for the makyng of the same ij gownes - - xvi^ 

It. xxvii* day for ii qwere whyte paper - - - viii^ 

It. rec. from Mr. Fletwood ij yardes fryseado at 

viii^ the yard 
It. pf^ for iiii black cotton at viiid the yard - - ii^ viii^' 

It. for the making of two fryseado coates - - xx^ 

It. for iiij duss. buttons to y'' coates - _ _ xvi*^ 

It. p^' for ii combes for my masters - . . jid 

36 Ashmolean M.S.S. 1113, f. 54^ 

37 It is printed in full. Retrospective Rev tew ^ 2nd series, vol. ii. 
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It. for a breykfast for the cumpanye of formes in 

the scole accordig- to the use of the scole - vi^* 

It. the xxix*** for ii payr showes for Mr. Henry and 

Mr. Wm. agaynst All Hallowtyde - - - xvi^ 

It. p^ for the sawling- of ther old showes - - ix^ 

It. p^' for one p"^ of knyflfes vi^' 

It. geven to a man to see bayre baiting- and a 

camell in the coUedge, as other schollers dyd iijd 

It. p^ for ii payr furred gloves w- stringes to them v^ 

It. to an old woman for swepyng and making 

cleane the chamber ------ ij^ 

In*^ that Mr. Henry and Mr. Wm. Caven- 

dyshe his brother and ther s'vant, did begonn 

ther bord in the Colledge xxv daye of Nov"^ 

anno supradicto. 
It. for quarterydge in penne and ijnke brome and 

byrche, -------- vi*' 

It. p^ the xxi' of December for a cople say 

gyrdells -------- iiii*i 

It. p^to my oste Hylle for iv weekes bord of Mr. 

Henry and Mr. Wm. Cavendysh, and ther 

servant endyng the xx' day of November - liii^ iiii^' 

It. p^ the xxiii* of June for Mr. Henry and Mr. Wm. 

ther quarterydge, viz. byrche brome &potaticio, 

also lyght --- x^^ 

It. p'' for my lytull masters washeng - - - iis ijijd 

It. p<' to the bursers of Eyton College for one 

quarter bord dew at the annunciation of our 

Lady last -- iii'» xii^ 

It. to a carter to carry the stuffe to the watersyde iiij^* 

It. to Frenche of Wyndsore for carryeing the stuff 

to London - vi^ 

It is not very easy to trace the course of the Reformation at 
Eton, and the change it brought with it in the church and school. 
At Winchester the course of events was more noteworthy, and 
from what was going on there we may, perhaps, gather the sort of 
things that were happening at Eton. The Headmaster at Win- 
chester at this time was John White, who was afterwards, under 
Queen Mary, Bishop successively of Oxford and of Winchester, 
and who gave great offence to Queen Elizabeth by preaching the 
funeral sermon on her sister from the text, Laudavi niortuos ?nagis 
quam viventes, ** She has left," he said, ** a sister to succeed her, 
a lady of great worth also, whom we are now bound to obey, for 
melior est canis vivus leo7ie mortuOj and I hope so shall reign well 
and prosperously over us ; but I must still say, with my text, 
Laudavi mortuos magis quufn viventes^ for certain it is Maria 
optimam partem elegit," The ostiarius or Usher, the second in 
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command, was of very different views. His name was William 
Ford, and he was an ardent Puritan and ** a great enemy to 
Papism." It was in 1536, and the hopes of his party were 
running high, after the execution of Fisher and More, as 
to what the king might do. ** There were many golden images 
then in the church of Wickham College, the door whereof 
was directly over against the Usher^s chamber. One day 
Mr. Ford tied a long cord to the images, linking them all in one 
cord, and being in his chamber after midnight, he plucked the 
cord's end and at one pull all the golden gods came down. It 
wakened all men with the rush, they were amazed at the terrible 
noise, and also dismayed at the grievous sight. The cord, being 
plucked hard and cut with a twitch, lay at the church door. At 
last they fell to searching, but Mr. Ford, most suspected, was 
found in his bed. Mr. Ford afterwards had a dog's life among 
them, Mr. White the schoolmaster, the fellows of the house and 
the scholars crying out and railing at him by supportation of their 
master. Lewd men lay in wait for him many times ; and one 
night going into the town he must needs come home to the college 
by the town walls, the gate of Trinity College being shut. This 
was espied, he was watched, and when he came to a blind dark 
corner, by King's Gate, there they laid on him with staves. He 
clapped his gown-collar, furred with fox-fur, round about his head 
and neck. They laid on him some strokes, but, by God's provi- 
dence, the most part, in that great darkness, did light upon the 
ground. So they ran away, and left Mr. Ford for dead. But he 
tumbled and rolled himself to the gates (for they made him past 
going), and then cried for help, and people came in who took him 
up and bare him to his lodging. "3^ 

Among scenes of this kind we may be sure that party feeling ran 
very high at Winchester, and the boys would be sure to take up 
one side or the other with great keenness. At first there seems to 
have been a tendency on the part of some to side with Mr. Ford, 
but later on, after the sweating sickness of 1551, there was a 
reaction, and then Winchester became a Catholic stronghold, and 
among the boys who were at that time in the school we find the 
names of Thomas Stapleton, the greatest of English controver- 
sialists, and only kept from a cardinal's hat in later life by his 
untimely death ; Henry Garnet the Jesuit, and others who were 
afterwards prominent on the Catholic side. Eton and King's, on 

^ Strype, FxcL Mem.y vol. iii., pt. i., p. 276. 
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the other hand, seem to have produced, for the most part, men of 
Puritan tendencies. 

The changes made in the church at this period can be traced more 
or less exactly in the Audit books. The destruction began under 
Henry VI, so far as we can trace it, though probably the College 
had been spoiled of most of its valuables at an earlier date, for its 
very existence had been threatened in the last years of Henry VHI, 
and, but for that monarch's death, it would probably have shared 
the fate of the monasteries and have been suppressed. The rest of 
the church plate, however, was ** exchanged at the commandment 
of the king's counsell," in 1552, and the proceeds were devoted to 
buying plate for the butlery. One chalice only was retained for 
use. The reredos was removed in 1547, and texts were painted up 
in its place, which in their turn were removed under Mary. From 
this time onwards we have more information, and a series of ex- 
tracts from the Audit Books will sufficiently show us what was 
going on. 

1553-4. **24th March. Paid to John Barbour for blotting^ out the Scripture 
on the church walls x* viij*^" 

1554. ** To Thomson the Breckelayere for trymminge the two Lowe 
Aulters places xviij^- 

1556. " Item to the Turner of Windesor for making of twoo Aulteres iij*." 
** Item to Blunte Tyler for making-e the hye altara and mending other 

altares iiij^ iv^" 

" Item for a Roode and payntinge thereof xlvijs vij^. 

1557. "An Image of our Ladie of Assumption 3"- 

Then Elizabeth came to the throne, and all was again destroyed. 

1559. *' In primis to a Mayson pullynge downe the High Aulter 9° Novem- 
bris xji^- " 

1560. *' In primis to Filde the Mason for pullynge downe a Tabernacle of 
stone in ye bodie of the church v^ •" 

1560. ** Item to the Barber for wyping out the Imagery worke vppon the 
walles in the Churche vi* viijd- 

1560-61. *'To the joyner for a table frame and the selinge behinde the 
Communion Table, and for ij frames of the tables for the Commandments, 
x° mail, xl^" 

1569. '* If" to Feild the Carpenter for iij dayes and to his men for vi dayes 

takinge downe ye Roode loft juxta vij'* and viij^ vij^- ' 

*' To Glover and his Laborer for two daies brekinge downe Images 
and filling there places with stone and plaister iij^ iv^ " 

Changes corresponding to these changes in the church had taken 
place in the devotions of the boys. These we can trace in Malim's 
* Consuetudinary,' which I have already so often quoted. In 1560 
the boys still got up at five and said prayers while they dressed, but 
the prayers were no longer Mattins of our Lady, but Psalms in 
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alternate verses. They still stopped work at half-past nine, but 
there was no mass for them to go to, so they went to play instead. 
They still got up at four instead of five on Sundays and holidays, 
but they could not go to Mattins, for these had been abolished, so 
they had an hour's religious teaching before beginning the work of 
the day. Watching beside the sepulchre, confession at Easter, 
the bonfires on St. John the Baptist and St. Peter and St. Paul — 
all these, with much else, had been abolished, as Malim, not with- 
out a certain evident regret, is forced to record. However, they 
still retained an amount of religious observance and religious in- 
struction, which, though it fell far short of what had been the 
custom in Catholic times but a few short years before, yet com- 
pares most favourably with the standard of later years at Eton 
itself, and at other Protestant schools. 

Greatly as the school has changed in the 450 years of its existence, 
no Etonian can read the memorials of its early days without seeing 
that many of its present customs date back to those centuries. 
The old statutes remained nominally in force until but a few years 
ago, although for very many years they had not been strictly 
observed. Even in the early part of the present century the life of 
a colleger must have been far more like that of the mediaeval school- 
boy than it is at present. Now, however, the Royal Commission 
has changed the constitution of the College and swept away much 
that had survived from past centuries. Perhaps it was better so, 
for the intentions of the founder had long been ignored, and ihe 
rich endowments of the College served only to provide a number 
of snug sinecures for men who performed no very useful function. 
Still Catholics may be allowed to regret that if reform was needed 
it was not found possible to go back on the old lines, and to keep 
more closely to the idea for which the College was originally 
founded. Or rather, since that is not possible under the present 
regime^ they may hope that in due time a second reform may be 
called for, and that then once again the College of priests will be 
called into existence, and the debt of prayers and masses which it 
owes to the soul of the founder once more be fully and regularly 
paid. 

A. S. Barnes. 
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WORK OF A MEDIAEVAL BISHOP IN THE 
WEST COUNTRY,^ 

OF recent years it has become possible to get an insight into the 
practical working of our English dioceses in the days long 
gone by, in consequence of the publication of some of the 
Episcopal Registers by various learned societies or individuals. It 
is not rash to say that any one who will sit down to study these 
volumes, which on first inspection promise such heavy reading, will 
rise with a high idea of the administrative capacity of the great 
churchmen who, in their measure, helped to rule England. 

Such a Register^ is that of Radulphus de Salopia, or, in more 
homely guise, Ralph of Shrewsbury, who presided over the diocese 
of Bath and Wells from 1329 to 1363, a particularly troublous 
period in our country's history. His episcopate covered the long 
term of 34 years — a whole generation — and it may well be imagined 
that the official acts of so lengthy an incumbency were not few in 
number. In fact, much abridged even, they fill two bulky quartos 
of the publications of the Somerset Record Society. There are, 
however, few pages which will not furnish matter illustrative of 
contemporary history or the manners and customs of that age now 
so far removed from the England of to-day, not only by lapse of 
time, but by difference of faith, language, and habit of thought. 

But little, if anything, is known concerning the early history of 
Ralph of Shrewsbury. The very form of his name suggests that 
he was of somewhat humble origin, but where or when he was 
born is unknown. The Registers contain several entries which go 
to show that when he died in 1363 he was a very old man, for, as 
years wore on, he more and more frequently excused himself from 
attending on the King in Parliament on the plea of infirmity and 
the great distance he would have to travel, and finally obtained a 



* A paper read before the Guild of S.S. Greg-ory & Luke. 

=^ '* The Reg-ister of Ralph of Shrewsbury," edited by T. S. Holmes, M.A., 
Vicar of Wookey and Prebendary of Wells, for the Somerset Record Society ; 
being- vols. XL and X. of their publications. 1896. 
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general licence of abstention. In the ** Dictionary of National 
Biography " (sub voce) it is doubtfully stated, on the authority of 
Wharton, that he was inducted into a prebend in Salisbury in 
1297. Allowing that he was then but 15 years of age, he would 
have reached the patriarchal age of 81 at the period of his death ; 
but if that promotion be correct, he was probably even older. 
Certain it is, that, for the reasons given, he was towards the end 
helped in the duties pertaining to his office by a suffragan bishop, 
John de Langbridge, ** Episcopus Buduensis." 

His earlier life presents some difficulties. Thus Mr. Holmes, on 
the strength of a passage in the **Two Chartularies of Bath 
Abbey," says that he was **for two years a monk of the abbey;** 
but though there is nothing confirmatory of this, which, if true, 
would naturally make his career the more interesting to us at 
Downside, yet there is this much to be said in favour of the claim, 
that throughout his long episcopate his relations with the numerous 
religious houses in his diocese were uniformly of a most cordial 
nature. He ever showed himself most solicitous for the well-being, 
both temporal and, above all, spiritual, of these many convents, 
no matter under what rule they lived. With the great Benedictine 
houses of Bath and Glastonbury he was, as far as one may judge, 
ever on the best of terms. 

The ** Dictionary of National Biography " states that he was a 
Doctor of Divinity and of Canon Law, which would argue that he 
was no mean scholar. He was likewise a Canon of Wells Cathedral, 
and in 1328 Chancellor of the University of Oxford. A man of such 
a stamp was one whom his fellow-men would look up to with 
confidence ; and so, when Bishop Drokensford died, and the 
united Chapters of Bath and Wells proceeded to the election of 
his successor, Ralph was one of the ** compromissi '* to whom 
was entrusted the responsibility of finding the fittest man. The 
Chapter of Wells contained some 50 clergy, and the Convent of 
Bath was nearly as numerous. The choice of this large body of 
electors fell, by their delegates, on Ralph ; and thus, on June 2nd, 
1329, being the Friday after the feast of the Ascension, they ** con- 
trived (to use Carlyle*s words) to accomplish the most important 
social feat a body of men can do, to winnow out the man that is 
to govern them." In the result, again to quote Carlyle, ** truly 
one sees not that by any winnowing machine whatever they could 
have done it better." Ralph's Register shall bear witness to this. 

The royal assent to the election was given on June 28th ; it was 
confirmed by the Archbishop of Canterbury (Simon Meopham) on 
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July 21st, and the next day the Bishop-elect sued out, and obtained, 
restitution of his temporalities in the usual legal manner and form, 
and in due course received episcopal consecration on September 3rd 
at the hands of the Primate, who was assisted by Haymo, bishop 
of Rochester, and Matthew, bishop of Bangor. (Stubbs' Episc, 
Succ, in Eng,, p. 53.) 

Although the King gave his assent on June 28th, he had created 
complications by previously writing to the Pope, John XXII, asking 
that Robert de Wyvil should be appointed to the See of Bath and 
Wells. Those were the days of provisions when the revenues 
of not a few English benefices went to support persons resident in 
the Curia ; it is not, therefore, surprising to find that an appoint- 
ment was already in contemplation. Much trouble ensued, en- 
tailing costly appeals, long journeys, and weary waitings, all which 
will explain the poverty into which poor Ralph was thrown by his 
successful endeavour to uphold the canonical integrity of his 
election and consecration. He soon learnt how best to fight his 
battle : for in those days litigants and appellants were not slow in 
discovering that the members of the Roman Curia were not above 
accepting an occasional douceur to help towards the solution of 
difficulties. Hence it is that Ralph's Register contains the entry 
of the transmission of a present of 2000 florins, with the hope 
expressed in the covering letter of being able to send more later. 
After an anxious period of nearly a year, Ralph obtained the 
desired confirmation. 

Apart from such a drain upon its resources as an appeal entailed, 
the See was but poorly off" when Ralph was elected to preside over 
it. It is interesting to note the quarter to which he turned for help 
in his difficulties, in the assurance that there he would find succour. 
A century earlier saw the Abbey of Glastonbury in the midst of the 
long struggle wherein the bishops of Bath and Wells had endea- 
voured to render themselves masters of that great foundation ; a 
process which only ended by the cession of some six or eight of the 
finest manors belonging to the abbey into the hands of the bishop. 
It is pleasant to find evidence that all memories of those old days 
had passed away,, and it was to the Abbey of Glastonbury that 
Ralph applied for means to defray the expenses of his household. 
We find a bond, dated only five days after his consecration, en- 
suring to the Abbot and Convent there the payment of £ 

sterling, had from them for the uses of his Church. 

Till such time as the troubles that beset him at the outset were 
overcome, — that is to say, for nearly two years, — Ralph preferred 
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not to enter his diocese, and accordingly dwelt at Dogrnersfield 
near Reading, where he had a manor belonging to his See. He 
even held an ordination there by leave of the Bishop of Winchester. 
When at last, however, he found it possible to enter his diocese 
under conditions befitting the dignity of the office he bore, he set 
about him manfully to put his house in such order as he thought 
it ought to be. As Carlyle says of Abbot Samson, *' We sihall 

now get the measure of him by a new scale of inches 

For if a noble soul is rendered tenfold beautifuUer by victory and 
prosperity, .... an ignoble one is rendered tenfold and 
hundredfold uglier, pitifuller." 

Almost immediately following on his entry into his diocese, 
somewhere about the July of 1331, the Primate, Simon Meopham, 
proceeded to make his metropolitical visitation, and the Register 
shows that thereby was created a certain amount of friction, which 
brought about an appeal to Rome, or, to be more correct, to 
Avignon. This said visitation caused friction of another kind 
between the retainers of bishop and archbishop, who fell to blows 
over some petty squabble. The judicial enquiry into the emeute 
was productive, on the part of certain unwilling witnesses under 
cross-examination, of some amusing dexterity in parrying ques- 
tions, though nothing more definite seems to have come of this 
untoward incident. 

The year 1331 still further crippled the resources of the new 
bishop, for Edward III invited himself to spend Christmastide at 
Wells. The cost of such entertainment as befitted his royal guest 
must have been well-nigh ruinous to the bishop's already overtaxed 
exchequer. 

It is characteristic that one of the earliest acts recorded of 
Bishop Ralph, who, being a learned man himself, loved to see 
learning fostered among his subordinates, was the granting of a 
licence of absence from his parish to a vicar who was anxious to 
pursue his studies at one of the Universities. Examples of such 
licences abound ; and, apparently, no difficulty was ever made 
about such prolonged abfsences as from three to five years, for 
purposes of study, provided that a fit substitute could be found to 
attend to the spiritual needs of the parish. With so many chantry 
priests and unbeneficed clergy as there were in those days, this 
would not be a very onerous condition to impose. The same love 
of learning induced the Bishop, in 1335, to ordain that lectures in 
Theology, or the Decretals, should be delivered by the Chancellor 
of Wells at fitting- times. 
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In 1333 Bishop Ralph began a general visitation of his extensive 
diocese, which was no perfunctory ceremony, but a very real en- 
quiry into all that was going on. He enforced residence, unless 
dispensation upon legitimate grounds had been duly obtained. 
The detection of vice, no matter in what quarters it might be 
found, was unerringly followed by the enforcement of salutary 
penance, enjoined as expiation for the faults of the delinquents, 
and as example to all evil-doers. Thus, where he found one of 
his priests fallen from a sense of the sanctity of his state, the bishop 
would impose such a penance as that of having to feed a poor 
person every Friday for a given period, or a heavy money fine to 
be paid to the fabric fund of the Cathedral at Wells. Edith de 
Branketres, whose relations with a certain Knight were not all 
that could be wished, was enjoined to go before the procession to 
the church on a certain Sunday with bare head and feet, carrying 
a taper, which she was afterwards to offer to the celebrant of the 
Mass. This penance was to be repeated for three years in expia- 
tion of her frailty. Sybil la Mostardmakiere, to name another 
lady of easy virtue, received similar correction. While on this 
topic it is only right to observe that, considering the length of 
Bishop Ralph's episcopate, his diocese was singularly free from 
grosser vice. Human nature being what it is, it would be extra- 
vagant to expect complete immunity from sin in any populous 
community such as the Diocese of Bath and Wells contained, but 
at the same time, those who would tar all with the same brush 
might with advantage ponder over the pages of this Register, 
which unmistakeably shows that every means was resorted to to 
eradicate vice wherever found, either in clergy or laity ; but that, 
on the whole, there was not very much amiss. 

Other things besides laxity of morals engaged the bishop's 
attention. Thus, he found that the practice of holding fairs in 
churchyards led to brawls and bloodshed even in those hallowed 
spots ; so that, following the example of other bishops, Ralph 
ordered the Dean of Wells to see that fairs should cease to be held 
within the precincts of the Cathedral, and he repeated his injunction 
at short intervals until he secured obedience to his behests ; more- 
over, the order was extended to the whole diocese. The necessity 
for such a regulation is apparent, seeking no further for proof than 
in the folios of the Register under examination, as, scattered up and 
down its pages, there are entered notjces of the reconsecration of 
churches and churchyards which had suffered desecration owing to 
the effusion of blood within their bounds. He had also to safeguard 
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the episcopal demesnes from the depredations of some of the sur- 
rounding- gentry and others. When he caught a delinquent, he 
made an example of him, as, for instance, John le Chaumpyon, a 
forester who had violated the bishop's liberties at Cheddar and 
Axbridge. For his pains he had to do penance in the Cathedral at 
Wells during Mass, with head and feet bare, clothed only in his 
tunic. Walter de Spekyngton, for his offences to God and Holy 
Church, was enjoined to visit the churches of Yeovilton, St. Mary's 
Redcliffe, Taunton, Somerton, Wells, Bath and Canterbury, with 
bare head and feet, ** tunica ^camisia et femoralibus dumtaxat indutus^ " 
after which he would probably be cured of indulging in his propen- 
sity for appropriating tithe corn to his own use. 

The diocese of Bath and Wells was peculiarly rich in monastic 
foundations, many of them of very great wealth and position. The 
list contains such goodly names as those of Glastonbury, Bath, 
Muchelney, Athelney, whose inmates belonged to the stock of 
the English Black Monks of St. Benedict. To these might be 
added the Cluniac foundation at Montacute, and the nunneries of 
Cannington and Nun's Barrow or Mynchin Barrow. Nor does the 
list end here, for there was the Cistercian house of Cleeve, and the 
Carthusian monastery of Hinton Charterhouse, together with the 
Austin Canons at Bruton, Keynsham, Taunton and Stavordale, and 
the nuns living under the same rule at Ilchester. Nor should the 
Friars Preachers of Bristol be omitted, together with various houses 
of Friars Minor. The Register exhibits Ralph in the light of a ten- 
der father, full of watchful solicitude for the fair name and fame and 
general welfare of these quiet retreats from the turmoil of the world. 

The Cluniac house of Montacute, following the centralizing 
tendency of that branch of the Benedictine stem, was exempt 
from episcopal control, owning allegiance to its foreign superior 
alone ; the Cistercians at Cleeve were similarly exempt. All the 
English Benedictines, ** denizens " as they were termed, were, with 
the exception of five houses, under episcopal supervision at time of 
visitation right up to the date of their disastrous dissolution ; and 
thus the Somersetshire houses were drawn into very close re- 
lations with Bishop Ralph. So was it also in the case of the 
Austin Canons. Ralph visited Bath and Keynsham in 1333, and 
the others were taken in turn from time to time. These visits were 
anything but mere matters of form. At Keynsham he found that 
the canons were insufficiently provided with proper clothing, 
and he forthwith ordered that the defect should be remedied. At 
Ilchester the financial affairs appeared to be in rather a bad way. 
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owing to Prioress Cecilia de Draycote's propensity to act without 
advice. This was promptly stopped, and she was peremptorily 
ordered not only to seek, but to act upon, the advice of certain 
discreet sisters of her house. Certain members of the community 
were given to wandering into the town, to the no small scandal of 
good people : the culprits were penanced. 

He carefully scrutinised elections ; and, when necessity arose, 
quashed such as he found had been carried out * minus sufficienter ;* 
though, when the appointment thereby lapsed to him, he, if pos- 
sible, considerately chose the nominee whose election had not 
been canonically regular. He thus satisfied the law, and at the 
same time gratified his subjects. Such was the case at Stavordale. 

At Muchelney, observance was not quite up to monastic mark when 
he visited that abbey in 1335. The cups in the refectory were of 
too costly a material, and some of the monks had decked out their 
cubicles in the common dormitory in too ornate a manner : whereas 
monks, the bishop said, should be content with ** exilia tugurta ;** 
others took their meals apart ; others wandered about the country, 
even on horseback, unaccompanied : let these faults be corrected, as 
also undue entrance of men, women and girls within the enclosure. 

Nor did the needs of the infirmary escape his vigilance. The 
workshops were too near, for the strokes of the hammer on the 
anvil were plainly audible there, to the annoyance of the sick : let 
that be attended to, and all defects in the fabric of the church 
made good, for there is no overlooking them, ** nostris oculis liquide 
patuetnint,'' ^ Some few years later, John de Worthy, one of the 

' 3 Mr. Holmes in his Introduction (pp. xliv. and li.) draws the following 
picture: — '* Those big^ beds with their canopies and luxurious covers at 
Muchelney, where the old squire spent the remainder of his days, those 
pleasant little supper parties at other hours than were ruled in ancient days, 
and in other places than the refectory, with serving- men to grumble and to 
tell tales, and a well born monk to play at chess with him before he went to 
bed — it was all very pleasant and harmless except within the walls of a 
Benedictine monastery." And "In the convent itself general laxity prevailed, 
but no serious breach of morality is reported. The bishop was shocked at 
the luxury which abounded. On the tables in the refectory he noticed costly 
and magnificent vessels, and in the dormitories some of the monks occupied 
fine and luxurious beds with tabernacles over them. Some, too, had private 
chambers, and ate their meals apart." The authority for these statements 
appears to be l** No. 504, in which Bishop Ralph requests the Convent to grant 
a corrody for life to William Le Iressch. Knowing the bishop's character as 
we do, it is unlikely he would introduce amongst any community a person who 
would contribute to the neglect of rule. All the other details except this one 
fact must have been supplied by the imagination of the writer. 2^ No. 788, 
which contains the bishop's injunctions after visitation. " * * * * comperi- 
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monks of Muchelney, was sent thence to Bath by order of the 
bishop, to do penance for some fault, the nature of which does not 
transpire. He was to be kept in a chamber apart under safe 
custody : on Sundays and great holy days he was to have the 
same fare as the other monks : on Tuesdays and Fridays, bread, 
beer, vegetables, and one sort of fish ; on the other days similar 
fare minus the fish, and every day he was to recite prescribed 
psalms ; a few days later the monks were enjoined to hold no 
converse with him. Thus did he endeavour to reclaim his sheep. 

The preamble of his visitation charge to the Austin Canons at 
Keynsham fully exhibits the good bishop's solicitude. ''Inter 
sollicitudines nostris humeris incumbentes^ illud nostre consideracionl 
occur it precipuuniy ne in agro dominico monasterii . , , , de 
Keyjisham .... indecorum aliquid obrepat^ ^c. " 

The obedientiaries were to hand in the accounts of their various 
departments at stated times according to their rule ; the issue of 
certain doles, given time out of mind on the anniversaries of their 
founder and of any of their abbots and canons, had of late begun 
to fall into desuetude : let the pious custom be observed as here- 
tofore ; a diff'erence had of late been made in the quality and 
quantity of the portions served to the senior and junior canons, 
which was a fruitful source of grumbling : such distinctions were 
to be abolished ; a servant in the infirmary was clearly unfit for 
the post entrusted to him : his removal was ordered forthwith. 

At Taunton an Austin Canon had been generally disobedient 
and abusive to his prior, refusing to receive correction at his 

mus quod aliqui monachi domus vestre qui .... vili suppellectili deherent 
esse contente . ... in refeciorio vasis preciusis et splendidis in suis refec- 
cionihus abutuntur. Alii quibus ex ordinis propria exilia tugurria sufficere 
poterant et deberenty lectos seu cubilia in comninni dorniitorio ad rnodum iaber- 
nactdi seu vestibidiy sibi fieri faciu7it et ornaciorem aliisy sibi in hujusntodi 
preparant apparatum. Alii privatum secessuniy sinfrulares commessaciones seu 
aliam lasciviam indiscrete nimium affectantes ad refectiones in refectoriOy prout 
exposcit vionachalis professioy non accedunf." A comparison of the documents 
and the use made of them by their editor will speak for itself. As reg"ards the 
servings men, I do not enter into this question here, but I am disposed to think, 
when the matter is put into its true lig"ht, that this practice of the Eng-lish 
monks to have hired serving- men, even in the most intimate parts of the 
monastery, in attendance on themselves, was a real security, and a better 
guarantee to the outside world as to how things were going on than the shut- 
up system of lay-brothers. This is a matter which deserves a separate 
discussion, and which, quite apart from the fact that the English character 
does not seem to lend itself easily to the system of lay-brothers, would tend to 
show that the English monks knew how to conduct their own affairs better 
than some of their modern critics. 
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hands, and having threatened that if he had any more annoyance 
from him he would break his head. When the bishop came to 
deal with the case he promptly clapped the refractory religious into 
prison (or shall we say ** consigned him to safe custody," following 
the Register ?) at St. German's in Cornwall, till such time as he 
should bethink him and repent. 

To deal discreetly with nuns is proverbially a difficult and 
delicate task requiring much tact ; and truly Bishop Ralph had 
not always the easiest of work with these ladies. On the whole, 
however, he seems to have steered a very even, steady course 
through such shoals. Cannington must have been a source of 
grave anxiety to him, for at his visitation of that nunnery in 1351, 
there were disclosed such irregularities as happily seldom disfigure 
the folios of his Register. The injunctions that he found it ex- 
pedient and necessary to make are marked by their wisdom and 
discretion ; and he shows therein that he had learnt to temper 
justice with mercy. The neglect, however, of routine duty by a 
superior was severely punished as likely, if unchecked, to set a bad 
example of observance to the younger members of the community ; 
the subprioress was found to be generally negligent and refused 
persistently to be present at the morning and other canonical hours, 
for all which the bishop ordered her to be deposed openly in chapter. 

At Glastonbury he carefully regulated for the devout and solemn 
performance of the choral duties, as he found that they recited the 
divine office somewhat too fast, and pointed out to the abbot the 
need there was for him to show himself more approachable and 
affable to his community. That was all. 

His kindliness of nature is exemplified in the case of Thomas 
Crist, prior of Bath, who resigned his office in 1340, on account of 
advancing years. The bishop ordained that he should have a 
suitable habitation to himself with the services of a chaplain, an 
esquire, and a groom ; and for food he was to be allowed as 
much as two claustral monks, together with other exemptions and 
privileges. This doubling of the portion of victuals for betie emeriti 
seems to have been a favourite method of the bishop's for solacing 
the declining days of the aged ; for in 1348, on the resignation of 
John de Monyngton, prior of the hospital of St. John the Baptist, 
Bristol, a similar concession as regards *'Wmnali fates ^^ was made. 

A word about the alien priories may here not be considered out 
of place. These, as already stated, were exempt from the jurisdic- 
tion of the diocesan, and mention of them in the Register is, in 
consequence, hardly to be expected. But when the war with 
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France broke out, Edward III. took all these houses into his own 
hands without delay, and did not release his hold for over thirty 
years, lest they should help the enemy, either with information, 
or, worse still, with cash drawn from the king's lieges. From time 
to time a royal mandate reached the bishop demanding a detailed 
list of all such houses in his diocese, and the names of their in- 
mates. The required returns regularly appear, and there are at 
least nine such entries. 

The registers prove that Ralph w^as most careful about safe- 
guarding the administration of the Sacraments. A priest who had 
celebrated a marriage clandestinely was excommunicated. The 
list of the reserved cases is duly entered, and the care which was 
exercised in appointing confessors is very noticeable. These 
confessors, by the way, were largely selected from the Dominicans 
and Franciscans, who, of course, went from village to village 
preaching and catechising. 

In those earlier and ruder days, violence to the person was not 
uncommon, and it is clear that the clergy occasionally — indeed, 
rather frequently — met with rough usage at the hands of irate 
parishioners. The clergy, too, sometimes settled the differences 
that sprung up amongst themselves, not by the argument of the 
tongue, or the sweet persuasiveness of the law (though this latter 
method was also undeniably much in vogue), but by the sterner and 
swifter argument of the fist or the quarter-staff. When the bishop 
got his chance of dealing with such head- and law-breakers, he 
made short work of the quarrel, and the aggressors had cause to 
repent of their want of self-control. Walter le Smyth had to atone 
for the laying of violent hands on the cleric Thomas Cotel by 
standing every Friday for seven years in the church during divine 
service, * * camisiis femoralibus dtimtaxat indutus more penitentiali 
nudus pedes et caput," Others might argue, as Ralph probably 
meant they should, that at such a heavy cost it was not worth 
meddling with the clergy : a prohibitive price is now and then a 
useful remedy. 

The record of Bishop Ralph's life-work would be incomplete with- 
out some reference to the ravages of the terrible scourge of pesti- 
lence that decimated Europe in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and which we know as the Black Death. This paper has already 
run to too great length to permit of dealing fully with a subject 
which, treated even from a purely local point of view, would afford 
abundant material for a paper by itself : those who would wish 
to study the question carefully are referred to Dom Gasquet's 
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monograph on **The Great Pestilence." The news of what was 
happening on the Continent had reached England, and Ralph, 
fearing that the ** silver streak" would not suffice to keep the 
scourge at a distance, issued a circular letter dated from Evercreech 
on the 17th of August 1348, exhorting all, by prayer and penance, 
to avert the divine wrath. Within two months after, the hand of 
God was heavy on this land, and though there is no direct mention 
of the progress of the plague in the pages of the Wells Register, 
the ravages caused by it are only too surely indicated. The in- 
stitutions, whose number increased monthly by leaps and bounds 
from the November of 1348 till the following June, entered in cold 
official language, tell only too graphically the ghastly tale. Insti- 
tution follows institution with fatal rapidity : the entries crowd the 
folios, and succeed one another to the exclusion of all other busi- 
ness. During those terrible eight months, the bishop inducted to 
228 livings ; an eloquent testimony, surely, to the courage and 
devotion of the clergy as a body, and to the willing sacrifice they 
made of their lives in their almost superhuman task of attending 
to the stricken ones of their flocks. All were not so brave, how- 
ever, for some fled in terror ; and lest his people should be left 
wholly destitute of spiritual help in the hour of their dire need, the 
bishop, in a letter of advice to his hapless flock, urged them, if 
stricken with sickness, and in articulo mortis^ to confess their sins 
to a layman, or even to a woman, should no priest be available. 
Deacons were even permitted to administer Holy Communion. 

The effect of this awful scourge on the ranks of the clergy is 
visible in the Register at a glance. The leave, formerly so fre- 
quently granted to absent themselves from their cures for purposes 
of study, ceases ; the services of every priest were needed, for 
there were none to spare who might replace them. Even so, many 
cures were vacant, and the dearth of labourers ** in agro dominico " 
is pointedly shown by the frequent permissions to duplicate, from 
that time registered, a concession never dreamt of before that 
fatal year. 

The plague had a very bad effect on the people at large : every 
bond was loosed, every social tie thrown aside. Labouring men 
were so few, that the handful left when the scourge ceased refused 
to work except on their own exorbitant terms. In Ralph's 
Register are copied mandates from King Edward, or the Bishop 
of London, or Ralph himself, regulating on the one hand the 
standard price of labour ; on the other, that of food ; and 
curbing, as far as possible, the greed and avarice that had 
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invaded not only the cottage, but also the sanctuary. Another 
side-light on the effects of the plague is furnished by a circular 
issued by Ralph in the autumn of 1351, informing his flock that 
the Abbey of Glastonbury had suffered extensive damages by in- 
undations of the sea, and making provision for the repair of the 
same. In other words, the population was so decimated that 
sufficient workmen were not to be had to keep the sea-dykes in 
repair, hence the disaster. 

A bishop of those days being a great temporal lord, and repre- 
sentative of the king in the parts he presided over, was employed 
as the medium for executing the king's writs. This phase of 
Bishop Ralph's career is very prominent in the Registers, but a 
very few references must suffice. The king was not above the 
expedient of trying to get a subsidy out of his loyal lieges 
twice over, if he could catch them off their guard ; but Ralph 
was not to be caught napping, and when the trick was tried 
on him he without delay returned a copy of the king's receipt for 
its previous payment. He possessed also Nelson's faculty of 
sometimes seeing with a blind eye only, and it is by no means 
uninteresting to observe how, on occasion, he can put off the 
king when he is not over anxious to serve the writs sent down 
from Westminster. He acknowledges their receipt, but con- 
veniently finds that they have been so long on the road, that the 
limit of time for which they run is nearly expired, and that 
therefore they cannot be executed. At other times, when 
pressed from the Court in letters expressive of * wonder ' and 
* marvel ' at his dilatoriness, the answer goes quietly back that 
he has distrained the goods of the party referred to, but that 
they still remain unsold for lack of purchasers. We have heard 
of that sort of thing since those days — in fact, very much within 
our own days — when forced sales of distrained goods to raise 
tithe-rent have resulted in dismal, ignominious failure. The case 
of a certain Andrew de Welles constantly crops up during the 
years 1333 and 1334: the clerical expenses alone, entailed • by the 
Court's quite voluminous correspondence about this defaulter, must 
far have exceeded the original claim. 

The system of papal provision to vacant benefices here in 
England, which, within limits, and properly applied, could be of 
real benefit to the Church, was not fortunately employed at that 
time. It was perhaps at its height in Ralph's days, though just on 
the turn of the tide. The Bishop of Bath and Wells was not a man 
of the stamp of the great Bishop Grosseteste, who, within legitimate 
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limits, had claimed England for Eng-lishmen, and just a century 
before had vigorously protested against the practice, not as yet 
fully developed, hut the danger of which he clearly apprehended. 
Ralph's Register from time to time chronicles the induction of 
several of such papal nominees, by their proxies. This was a sure 
indication that the nominal incumbent did not purpose to be 
resident, but simply intended to draw the revenues of his English 
benefice or prebend, discharging the duties attached thereto by 
means of an ill-paid English cleric. 

Mr. Holmes supplements his careful and, on the whole, emi- 
nently fair introduction with a very interesting and instructive 
itinerary, illustrative of Bishop Ralph's activity ; and thereby we 
are enabled to trace all his movements during his lengthy episco- 
pate. It would be tedious and profitless to reproduce it in its 
entirety ; but from it we gather that he was occasionally in the 
neighbourhood of Downside. There is no record of his actually 
having visited Stratton -on -the- Fosse or Chilcompton, but from 
mentioned halting places not far distant, it is probable that he 
would have paid occasional visits of inspection to spots so very 
familiar to us. 

As the Register shows, and as may be seen more clearly in 
Rev. F. W. Weaver's ** Somerset Incumbents" (p. 192), he made 
several institutions to the living of Stratton St. Vigor when it fell 
vacant ; notably during the fatal 1349 ; and one of his documents 
is dated from Midsomer Norton, 3 Kal. , Oct. 1350. 

The conspectus which the itinerary affords of the ceaseless 
labours of the good bishop is most valuable ; for as we follow the 
course of his journeys, it becomes abundantly clear that, aged as 
he was towards the end of his incumbency of the See of Bath and 
Wells, he never relaxed his efforts, but traversed and re-traversed 
the wide and hilly expanses of his diocese in the conscientious 
fulfilment of his episcopal duties. The watchful supervision that 
this itinerary alone points to speaks volumes for the estimate 
then conceived of what a good bishop ought to do. Nor, happily, 
was Bishop Ralph alone in this devotion to duty. For proof one 
has only to mention such contemporaries as John de Grandisson 
of Exeter, or John de Sandale of Winchester. 

To complete our estimate of Ralph's activities a word of reference 
is necessary to his care for the material well-being and adornment 
of his beloved cathedral. He took an active interest in the com- 
pletion of its fabric ; the present presbytery being probably due 
to his exertions. He also founded the College of Vicars and 
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endowed it, and housed the clergy in suitable lodgings in the 
** Vicars' Close." He surrounded the Episcopal palace at Wells 
with a moat and an embattled wall, and also built elsewhere on 
his various Episcopal manors. At his death he left many rich 
vestments to his Cathedral. The documents relating to the dis- 
afforesting of his manors of Cheddar and Axbridge within the 
forest of Mendip may be seen in the Register, but they are of too 
technical a character to need anything more than this passing 
allusion. This act was a great boon to the lower classes, who, till 
then, had been subjected to the oppressions of the foresters. 

This paper is intended solely as an appreciation of the labours of 
a great and worthy bishop, and is in no way meant to be a review 
or criticism of Mr. Holmes' editing of Ralph's Register ; but it 
may be permissible, notwithstanding, to criticise certain inaccuracies 
which mar a work of great interest and of greater value. 

If there was one thing the mediaeval scribes could do, it was to 
write grammatical, if not classical, Latin. If, therefore, sentences 
occur, as they do only too frequently, in which adjectives and verbs 
do not comply with the elementary syntactical rules which regulate 
their use, one may be excused for preferring to think that such 
solecisms are due, not to the ignorance of mediaevalists, but to the 
carelessness of modern copyists and their not infrequent inability 
to read the manuscript before them with exactitude. When, too, a 
scholar undertakes the editing of a document such as the Register 
of Ralph of Shrewsbury, a necessary preliminary should be to 
acquaint himself with the correct technical terms that are sure to 
present themselves. We should then be spared such awkward 
phrases as ** cured" chapel (685, 1747, 2383 4) in place of the 
more usual **chapelry with the cure of souls attached." Nor do 
we ever speak of ** celebrating " holy orders (967) but of conferring 
them ; and a priest is most commonly licensed to ** administer, " 
and not to ** celebrate" ** sacraments and sacramentals to the 
parishioners" (2690). 

Again, a more accurate knowledge of the correct use of eccle- 
siastical terminology would have obviated such phrases as absolving 
from the ^^ chain of excommunication" (471), and ''^ tied with the 
sentence of greater excommunication" (2679). The ** healthful 
estate " of Bishop Ralph, as mentioned in No. 2497, is, we take it, 
identical with the ^^ pro salubrl statu dlctl eplscopi " to be found in 

•* These and the succeeding- figures refer to the sections so numbered in the 
Register. 
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No. 2810 ; and both, surely, are variants on the shorter and simpler 
^* salus " of No. 1676, which is there translated very literally indeed 
as ** safety," vi^hereas Catholics invariably employ the word ** wel- 
fare " in that particular connection. 

Such obviously literal renderings as are ** closed his last day'* 
(903), and the statement that certain people did ** enormous things " 
to somebody else's person (2565), would earn for a third-form 
boy what is termed in Nos. 1673, 2305, 2322, 2324, a well-merited 
** fustigation," as should also such a rendering as **to the utility 
of the vicarage " (34*), in place of the more correct form, ** to the 
benefit of the vicarage." The explanation of the term ** to stay in 
the priory of Canyngton //// the gule of Augtist^^ (2820) must be 
left to the ingenuity of others ; I am unequal to offering one. 

The appreciative summary with which Mr. Holmes ends his very 
interesting Introduction may aptly do duty here, with perhaps a 
truer application of the closing words. 

** Thus lived and died a man . . . whose register attests his 
faithfulness in performing all the duties of his high office . . 

he set an example to the episcopal bench of his age 

His munificence . . won . . the admiration of his diocese. 
His action was firm, and yet influenced always by sweet reason- 
ableness. With his Chapter at Wells and the great Monastic 
Corporations in Somerset he lived on friendly terms, and iafter a 
long and laborious episcopate, during which he was ever moving 
about within the diocese, and for many years of which he never 
left the county, full of years and honour, he fell asleep, bequeathing 
a name which has ever been one of the most honourable among 
the long list of great names who have possessed the See, justly 
beloved and revered by all true children of the English Church in 
the Diocese of Bath and Wells." 

H. N. B. 
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Co request that the reader will graciously here peruse some 
pages, in detached fragments, of Robinson Crusoe^ must surely 
seem a barefaced proceeding. Here is the reason or excuse : 
it is not improbable that many persons are, as I long was, and have 
found others to be of whom I have made enquiry, ignorant of the 
existence of Defoe's Benedictine, and yet there may be some who 
would like to make acquaintance with him. That ignorance is 
easily to be accounted for on the consideration that a library 
edition is not the form in which most people have come to know 
Robinson Crusoe^ and that many, if not quite all, prints for the 
young are abridged and altered. Whilst the existence of the third 
part, the Serious Reflections^ is known to but few, and fewer still 
have ever read or perhaps looked into the volume, even the second 
part is commonly neglected as ** dry " by the young, and in later 
years not many, doubtless, turn to it on the mere score of its 
literary merit. 

The last century is commonly accounted the unheroic age of 
later English Catholicity — I am apt to think unjustly. Apart from 
the events of the *15 and the '45, it is declared to be all so prosaic. 
I readily put aside both these stirring epochs, as being part of our 
religious history only in the sense that religion was being used 
to compass ends in themselves not specifically religious. But I 
opine that it is precisely the prosaic character of the struggle for 
the preservation of Catholicity in England which should induce us 
to regard as heroes indeed the little band of Englishmen who held 
firm to the faith when faith all the world over was waning dim, 
and, better still, not merely refused to give- up hope but, some of 
them, actively laboured for a happier day in times when gradual 
extinction seemed the only possible outlook. And methinks these 
Catholics of the last century are sometimes treated with scant 
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justice by us who have entered into the fruits of their labours and 
reaped the benefit of their hopefulness ; forgetting their circum- 
stances and the temper and tone of mind of the time generally, we 
are too much disposed to look down on them from our high level 
as (matters of faith excepted) only a ** Low Church'* sort of bodies. 
But this by the way. 

When the public history of Catholics seems to be displaying 
only futile outbreaks of an abortive loyalty, followed by periods 
of depression marked with defections that brought into deeper 
contempt a remnant at once distrusted and discredited, feared yet 
despised, it is singular to find in the literature of the time an 
appreciation, the value of which the writers themselves hardly 
realised, of the loftiness, the power, the religious virtue, of what 
lay behind the Catholic profession. Some kind of sympathetic 
treatment, weak at the best, might be expected perhaps from the 
antiquarian or romanticist. But the writers in question were in 
no degree of this bent of mind ; they were thoroughly modern, 
and, it may be added, markedly English in feeling. Dom Gilbert 
Dolan has recently called' attention in these pages to the description 
of the moak in the verse, of all men, of Cowper, — an appreciation 
borne in upon the poet by a study from the life. The novelist 
Richardson was even sensitive to what may be called the specific 
Anglicanism of the last century, and Protestant in his Protestantism ; 
but when he designed to shew the workings of religion in their 
fullest power, a fortitude rising to heroism, self sacrifice for 
principle, the force of a conviction which was the stronger for 
asserting itself in spite of feeling, all this united with extreme 
sensibility and entire womanliness, he exhibited these characteristics 
in a Catholic, Clementina. 

It is true that Lady Grandison is styled **a more than woman, 

an angel ," but this is by Clementina herself; or, again, **the 

noblest of all women," but this is by Clementina's father, in a 
not unnatural effusion of, let us say, Italian politeness. But 
where nobility of soul and conduct comes into consideration, 
what reader will hesitate between Clementina and Harriet Byron ? 
The matter is not mended by bringing Clarissa into the com- 
parison ; rather the difference in the main point is emphasized. 
Nor can it be said, so minutely careful and so patient has 
Richardson been in his delineation of the character, that the 
episode of Clementina is introduced but to enhance the glory of 
his Grandison, or the detail of it set only to bring about more 
easily the accomplishment of Miss Byron's predestined fate. 
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To Cowper and Richardson we may add another to make up the 
singular and unexpected 'trio, and he is, of all men again, Defoe. 
Cowper says what he has to say compressed and full in a few 
lines. Defoe's is a very lengthy passus. Here only the salient 
portions can be given, which the reader, if his curiosity be aroused, 
can supplement from the book itself. 

It was after the death of Crusoe's wife, when, the roving fit 
coming on him once more, he gave up his*Mittle farm in the county 
of Bedford," where he had become for a time **a mere country 
gentleman," and took ship ** with hiy man Friday " in the January of 
1694-5 to visit his colony on the once desolate island where he had 
spent five and thirty years of his life. On the voyage they saved the 
passengers and crew of a French merchant ship, which,** homeward 
bound from Quebec, in the river of Canada," had caught fire on 
the high seas. Among the rescued were two priests, of whom the 
elder seemed to lose all control of himself in the suddenness of his 
unexpected release from the certainty of a terrible death, whilst the 
younger 

"behaved himself with great command of his passion, and was really an 
example of a serious well-gfoverned mind ; at his first coming" on board the 
ship, he threw himself flat on his face, prostrating himself in thanks for his 
deliverance ; in which I unhappily and unseasonably disturbed him, really 
thinking he had been in a swoon ; but he spoke calmly ; thanked me ; told me 
he was giving God thanks for his deliverance ; begged me to leave him for a 
few moments ; and that, next to his Maker, he would give me thanks also. I 
was heartily sorry that I had disturbed him ; and not only left him, but kept 
others from interrupting him also ; he continued in that posture for about three 
minutes, or a little more, after I left him ; then came to me, as he said he would, 
and with a great deal of seriousness and affection, but with tears in his eyes, 
thanked me, that had, under God, g-iven him and so many miserable creatures 
their lives. . . . After this the young- priest applied himself to his country 
folks ; laboured to compose them ; persuaded, entreated, argued, reasoned 
with them, and did his utmost to keep them within the exercise of their reason ; 
and with some he had success, though others were, for a time, out of all 
government of themselves." 

There is no reason to say anything here of Crusoe's doings on 
his arrival at the island ; among the rest was the question of the 
marriage of two of his newly-arrived proteges, and of some of those 
who had been on the island for a long time. And then the author 
proceeds in the person of Crusoe : 

** And now I speak of marrying, it brings me naturally to say something of 
the French ecclesiastic that I had brought with me (on the island) out of the 
ship's crew, whom I took at sea. It is true, this man was a Roman, and, 
perhaps, it may give offence, to some hereafter, if I have anything extra- 
ordinary upon record of a man whom, before I begin, I must (to set him out in 
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just colours) represent in terms very much to his disadvantag-e, in the account 
of Protestants ; as first, that he was a Papist ; secondly, a Popish priest ; and 
thirdly, a French Popish priest. But justice demands of me to g-ive him a due 
chaj-acter ; and I must say, he was a grave, sober, pious, and most religious 
person ; exact in his life, extensive in his charity, and exemplary in almost 
everything he did. What, then, can any one say against my being very 
sensible of the value of such a man, notwithstanding his profession ? Though 
it may be my opinion, perhaps, as well as the opinion of others, who shall read 
this that he was mistaken. 

*' The first hour that I began to converse with him, after he had agreed to 
g-o with me to the East Indies, I found reason to delight exceedingly in his 
conversation. And he first began with' me about religion in the most obliging 
manner imaginable. 'Sir,* says he, * you have not only under God' (and at 
that he crossed his breast) ' saved my life, but you have admitted me to go 
this voyage in your ship, and by your obliging civility, have taken me into 
your family, giving me an opportunity of free conversation. Now sir,' says 
he, ' you see by my habit what my profession is ; and I guess by your nation, 
^vhat yours is : I may think it is my duty, and doubtless it is so, to use my 
utmost endeavours, on all occasions, to bring all the souls that I can to the 
knowledge of the truth, and to embrace the Catholic doctrine ; but, as I am 
here under your permission, and in your family, I am bound in justice to your 
kindness, as well as in decency and good manners, to be under your govern- 
ment ; and therefore, I shall not, without your leave, enter into any debates 
on the points of religion, in which we may not agree, further than you shall 
g-ive me leave.' 

** I told him his carriage was so modest, that I could not but acknowledge 
it ; that it was true, we were such people as they call heretics ; but that he 
was not the first Catholic that I had conversed with, without falling into any 
inconveniences, or carrying the question to any height in debate ; that he 
should not find himself the worse used for being of a different opinion from us ; 
and that if we did not converse without any dislike on either side, upon that 
score, it would be his fault, not ours. He replied, that he thought our con- 
versation might be easily separated from disputes ; that it was not his 
business to cap principles with every man he discoursed with ; and that he 
rather desired me to converse with him as a gentleman, than as a religieux: 
that if I would give him leave, at any time, to discourse upon religious subjects, 
he would readily comply with-it ; and that then he did not doubt but I would 
allow him to defend his own opinions, as well as he could ; but that, without 
my leave, he would not break in upon me with any such thing. He told me 
further, that he would not cease to do all that became him in his office, as a 
priest, as well as a private Christian, to procure the goods of the ship, and the 
safety of all that was in her ; and though, perhaps, we would not join with 
him, and he could not pray with us, he hoped he might pray for us, which he 
would do upon all occasions. In this manner we conversed ; and as he was 
of a most obliging gentlemanlike behaviour, so he was, if I may be allowed to 
say so, a man of good sense, and, as I believe, of great learning." 
**■«■•«•♦ 

" He came to me one morning, for he lodged among us all the while we 
were upon the island ; and it happened to be just when I was going to visit 
the Englishmen's colony, at the further part of the island ; I say, he came to 
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me, and told me, with a very g^rave countenance, that he had, for two or three 
days, desired an opportunity of some discourse with me, which, he hoped, 
would not be displeasing- to me, because he thoug"ht it mig"ht, in some measure, 
correspond with my g-eneral design, which was the prosperity of my new 
colony ; and, perhaps, might put it, at least more than he yet thought it ^\"as, 
in the way of God's blessing. I looked a little surprised at the last part of 
his discourse; and, turning" a little short, * How, sir,' said I, * can it be said 
that we are not in the way of 'God's blessing, after such visible assistances, 
and wonderful deliverances, as we have seen here, and of which I have given 
you a large account?' * If you had pleased, sir,' says he, with a world of 
modesty, and yet with great readiness, * to have heard me, you would have 
found no room to have been displeased, much less to think so hard of me that 
I should suggest that you have not had wonderful assistances and deliverances. 
And, I hope, on your behalf, that you are in the way of God's blessing-, and 
your design is exceeding^ K^od, and will pro.sper. But, sir,' said he, ' thoug-h 
it were more so, than is even possible to you, yet there may be some among" 
you that are not equally right in their actions. And you know that in the 
story of Israel, one Achan, in the camp, removed God's blessing from them, 
and turned God's hand so against them, that thirty-six of them, thoug^h not 
concerned in the crime, were the objects of divine vengeance, and bore the 
weight of that punishment.' 

** I was sensibly touched with this discourse ; and told him his inference 
was so just, and the whole design seemed so sincere, and was really so 
religious in its own nature, that I was very sorry I had interrupted him ; and 
begged him to go on. And, in the meantime, because it seemed that what 
we had both to say might take up some time, I told him I was going to the 
Englishmen's plantation, and asked him to go with me, and we might 
discourse of it by the way. He told me he would more willing^ly wait on me 
thither, because there, partly, the thing was acted which he desired to speak 
to me about. So we walked on, and I pressed him to be free and plain with 
me in what he had to say." 

The priest then, **that we may not differ in the general principles," 
laid down certain propositions, and concluded : 

** * It is not your men being Protestants, whatever my opinion may be of 
such, that discharges me from being concerned for their souls, and from 
endeavouring, if it lies before me, that they should live in as little distance 
from, and enmity with, their Maker as possibly; especially if you gfive me 
leave to meddle so far in your circuit.' " 

On Crusoe's assent and invitation, he then proposes to point out 
'** three things, which, if I am right, must stand in the way of God's 
blessing upon your endeavours here, and which I should rejoice, for your 
sake, and their own, to see removed.' . . . He gave me no leave to put in 
any more civilities, but went on." 

The first point was as to the marriage of these poor outcasts ; 
for some time Crusoe could not thoroughly see the precise objects 
aimed at as the priest developed his ideas. But when the cogency 
of the remarks came home to him, 

" I was amazed to see so much true piety, and so much sincerity of zeal, 
besides the unusual impartiality in his discourse, as to his own party or church» 
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and such a true warmth for the preservings of people that he had no knowledgfe 
of, or relation to ; I say, for preservinjj them from transg-rcssingf the laws of 
God ; the like of which I had indeed not met with anywhere ; . . . . and 
(I) told him I gfranted all that he had said to be ju«t, and, on his part, very kind ; 
that I would discourse with the men upon the point now, when I came to them." 

The second point was that the native women thoug-h they had 
learnt to speak English and were of tolerable understanding and 
capable of instruction, 

**had not to this hour been taught anything of the Christian relig-ion ; no, not 
so much as to know there was a God, or a worship, or in what manner God 
was to be served ; or that their own idolatry, and worshipping they knew not 

who, was false and absurd He spoke this very affectionately and 

warmly. * I am persuaded,' says he, * had those men lived in the savage 
country whence their wives came, the savages would have taken more pains 
to have brought them to be idolaters, and to worship the devil, than any of 
these men, so far as I can see, has taken with them, to teach them the know- 
ledg-e of the true God. Now, Sir,' said he, * though I do not acknowledge 
your religion, or you mine, yet we should be all glad to see the devil's servants, 
and the subjects of his king^dom, taught to know the general principles of the 
Christian religion ; that they might at least hear of God, and of a Redeemer, 
and of the resurrection, and of a future state, things which we all believe ; 
they had at least been so much nearer coming into the bosom of the true 
church, than they are now, in the public profession of idolatry and devil- 
worship.' 

'* I could hold no longer ; I took him in my arms, and embraced him with 
an excess of passion : * How far,' said I to him, ' have I been from under- 
standing the most essential part of a Christian, viz., to love the interest of 
the Christian Church, and the good of other men's souls ! I scarce have 
known what belongs to being a Christian.' * O sir, do not say so,' replied he, 
* this thing is not your fault.' ' No,' said I, * but why did I never lay it to heart 
as well as you?' ' It is not too late yet,' said he; 'be not too forward to 
condemn yourself.' " 

And then the priest went on to show him what could be done even 
within the short time at disposal (which was a matter to be counted 
not by months, but by days). The third point he developed related 
to the instruction of the '*six or seven and thirty poor savages" on 
the island ; and how the bringing them ** over from idolatry to the 
knowledge of God, their Maker and Redeemer," was ** really worth 
the expence of a man's whole life." 

**I was now struck dumb indeed, and had not one word to say: I had here a 
spirit of true christian zeal for God and religion before me, let his particular 
principles be of what kind soever. " 

After some further talk Crusoe '* returned upon him " with the 
question : 

*'*How is it then, that you do not rather offer yourself to undertake (this work) 
than press me to it?' Upon this he faced about, just before me, as he 
walked along, and putting me to a full stop, made me a very low bow, ' I most 
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heartily thank God and you, Sir,' says he, ' for gfiving- me so evident a call to 
so blessed a work ; and if you think yourself discharg^ed from it, and desire me 
to undertake it, I will most readily do it, and think it a happy reward for all 
the hazards and difficulties of such a broken, disappointed voyag^e as I have 
met with, that I have dropped at last into so g-lorious a work.' I discovered 
a kind of rapture in his face, while he spoke ; his eyes sparkled like fire, his 
face g-lowed and his colour came and went, as if he had been falling- into fits : 
in a word he was fired with the joy of being* embarked in such a work. I 
paused a considerable while before I could tell what to say to him ; for I was 
really surprised to find a man of such sincerity and zeal, and carried out in his 
zeal beyond the ordinary rate of men, not of his profession only but even of 
any profession whatsoever." 

Crusoe pressing him if he was in earnest, the prospect of success 
being, moreover, so uncertain, 

** He turned short upon me; * Pray, Sir,' said he, 'what do you think I consented 
to g-o in your ship to the East Indies for ?' * Nay,' said I, 'that I know not, 
unless it was to preach to the Indians.' * Doubtless it was,' said he, * and do 
you think if I can convert these seven and thirty men to the faith of Christ, 
it is not worth my time, thougfh I should never be fetched off* the island ag-ain ? 
Nay, is it not infinitely of more worth to save so many souls, than my life is, or 
the lives of twenty more of the same profession?' * Yes, Sir,' says he, *I 
would g"ive Christ and the Blessed Virg-in thanks all my days if I could be 
made the least happy instrument of savings the souls of these poor men, thoug-h 
I was never to set my foot off" this island, or see my native country any more.' " 
How they sped in the fulfilment of the two first matters on which 
the priest had insisted, in spite of the difficulties of the case, seeing 
the priest spoke no English and Crusoe knew not the language of 
the poor savages who were the wives of the Englishmen, may be 
read in Defoe's pages. Upon one man, Will Atkins, the instruc- 
tions received made a deeper impression than on the rest. Still 
Crusoe could not understand the principle on which the priest 
acted throughout. 

" *But my friend,' said I, * will you gfive me liberty to start one difficulty 
here; I cannot tell how to object the least things ag-ainst that affectionate 
concern which you shew for the turnings the poor women from their paganism 
to the Christian religion ; but how does this comfort you, while these people 
are, in your account, out of the pale of the Catholic church, without which you 
believe there is no salvation ; so that you esteem these hut heretics still ; and, 
for other reasons, as effbctually lost as the pagans themselves ? ' 

'*To this he answered with abundance of candour and Christian charity, 
thus : 'Sir, I am a Catholic of the Roman church, and a priest of the order of 
St. Benedict, and I embrace all the principles of the Roman faith. But yet, 
if you will believe me, and this I do not speak in compliment to you, or in 
respect to my circumstances and your civilities ; I say, nevertheless, I do not 
look upon you, who call yourselves reformed, without some charity. I dare 
not say, though I know it is our opinion in general, yet I dare not say 
that you cannot be saved ; I will by no means limit the mercy of Christ, so far 
as to think that he cannot receive you into the bosom of his church, in a manner 
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to us imperceptible, and which it is impossible for us to know ; and I hope you 
have the same charity for us. I pray daily for your beingf all restored to 
Christ's church, by whatsoever methods He, who is all wise, is pleased to 
direct. In the mean time, sure, you will allow it to consist with me, as a 
Roman, to disting^uish far between a Protestant and a Pagan ; between him 
that calls on Jesus Christ, though in a way which I do not think is according 
to the true faith, and a savage, a barbarian, that knows no God, no Christ,. no 
Redeemer at all. And if you are not within the pale of the Catholic church, 
we hope you are nearer being restored to it than those that know nothing at 
all of God or His church. I rejoice, therefore, when I see this poor man, 
^vho, you say, has been a profligate, and almost a murderer, kneel down and 
pray to Jesus Christ, as we suppose he did, though not fully enlightened ; 
believing that God, from Whom every such work proceeds, will sensibly touch 
his heart, and bring him to the further knowledge of the truth in His own time: 
and if God shall influence this poor man to convert and instruct the ignorant 
savage, his wife, I can never believe that he shall be cast away himself ; and 
have I not reason then to rejoice, the nearer any are brought to the knowledge 
of Christ, though they may not be brought quite home into the bosom of the 
Catholic church, just at the time when I may desire it ; leaving it to the good- 
ness of Christ to perfect His work in His own time and His own way? Cer- 
tainly I would rejoice if all the savages in America were brought, like this poor 
woman, to pray to God, though they were to be all Protestants at first, rather 
than that they should continue pagans and heathens ; firmly believing, that 
He who had bestowed that first light upon them, would further illuminate them 
with a beam of Hiiv heavenly grace, and bring them into the pale of His 
Church, when He should see good.' 

** I was as astonished at the sincerity and temper of this truly pious Papist, 
as much as I was oppressed by the power of his reasoning : and it presently 
occurred to my thoughts, that if such a temper was universal, we might be all 
Catholic Christians, whatever church, or particular profession we joined to, or 
joined in ; that a spirit of charity would soon work us all up into right 
principles ; and, in a word, as he thought that the like charity would make us 
all Catholics, so I told him, I believed, had all the members of his church the 
like moderation, they would soon be all Protestants. And there we left that 
part, for we never disputed at all. 

*' However, I talked to him another way ; and, taking him by the hand, * My 
friend,' said I, * I wish all the clergy of the Roman Church were blessed with 
such moderation, and an equal share of your charity. I am entirely of your 
opinion ; but I must tell you, that if you should preach such doctrine in Spain 
or Italy, they would put you into the inquisition.' ' It may be so,' said he ; 'I 
know not what they might do in Spain and Italy ; but I will not say thej' 
would be the better Christains for that severity ; for I am sure there is no 
heresy in too much charity.' 

In truth it turned out with Will Atkins as the priest had said : 
** If that poor Atkins begins but once to talk seriously of Jesus 
Christ to his wife, my life for it, he talks himself into a thorough 
convert, makes himself a penitent ; and who knows what may 
follow ? " Nor were favourable conditions wanting when Crusoe 
brought the priest to the Englishmen settled on the island. 
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**Thoug-h he had not on a minister's g-own after the manner of Eng-land, or 
the habit of a priest, after the manner of France, yet having" a black vest, 
something- like a cassock, with a sash round it, he did not look very unlike a 
minister ; and as for his language, I was his interpreter. Fi^t the seriousness 
of his behaviour to them, . . . gave them an exceeding reverence for his 
person ; and there was no need after that to enquire whether he was a clerg-y- 
man or no." 

When all the rites were over : 

** He said a great many good things to them both (Will Atkins and his wife) 
and then recommended them in a few words to God's goodness ; gave them the 
benediction again, I repeating everything to them in English. And thus 
ended the ceremony. I think it was the most pleasant, agreeable day to me 
that ever I passed in my whole life." • 

It is not necessary to pursue the story further here. I add no 
remark except this, that it was written in 1719 ; and not a dozen 
years or so before. For with such an enigmatical person as 
Defoe, whose real life, dealings, and relations, at least in their 
detail, are so much of a mystery, it is easy in any particular matter 
to take the case at the wrong end. But it seems sure (and all the 
surer since the issue of the last published volume of the Duke of 
Portland's papers at Welbeck) that he was a spy ; his course led 
him through all sorts of places and brought him into contact with 
all sorts of persons, and among them the most unlikely associates 
of a scribbling ** hosier," and disciple of ** ejected divines." And 
there is a passage in the preface to Robmson Crusoe which mig-ht 
be adduced as bearing on the question, among others, of his 
Benedictine, were it not that in dealing with Defoe one is always 
fearing the rogue will slily nip one unawares. 

It has been remarked in regard to Scott that when he meant to 
portray the character of the clergyman penetrated with the spirit 
of his vocation, he turned aside from the communion of which he 
was a member, and from that which was dominant in his own 
country, as finding more fit for his purpose the person of a Catholic 
priest. Dr. Rochecliffe and Mr. Pembroke are, each in his way, 
very worthy and devoted men, and almost as worthy as good 
Dr. Bartlett. But not one of them is a Father Eustace. We may 
put the matter as we may, and allow as much as can be for Defoe's 
odd, enigmatical methods, yet the fact remains that he has done 
what Scott did later, and has made his man of God a ** Popish 
priest." Whether in the character he has sketched there are traits 
that may enable the discerning reader to recognise specifically 
** the priest of the order of St. Benedict " as he says (but certainly 
not a French Maurist or St. Vannes monk), and whether he may 
have, like Cowper, drawn more or less from the life, is a matter 
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beyond me, on which I cannot be disposed to have, much less 
propose, an opinion ; especially after so much dull copying. 
Thoug^h the question in itself is not without interest and the 
enquiry mi<^ht not be just a futile one. At any rate Defoe's 
Benedictine seems to lay down some principles amon<^ the rest 
that it is well to be reminded of as not without their use in this 
present day and country.' 

Edmund Bishop. 



' The foreg-oinj^ was but just finished when accident set me reading" some 
short but interesting articles in the Rambler entitled ** Testimonies of 
Saints regarding Religion in England." The following passage (though the 
facts are now well known through Abbat Sweeney's Life of F. Augustine Baker) 
is so apposite that I cannot forbear appending it in a foot-note before putting 
this paper finally out of hand : " Perhaps we ought scarcely to admit into our 
list any of the holy missionaries who lived and died in our own country ; the 
interest of the following anecdote, however, which we extract from a MS. life 
of Father Augustine Baker, and has not, we believe, been published before, 
will be sufficient apology to our readers for inserting it. It is not without a 
very obvious bearing upon the circumstances of our own days. Father Baker 
appears to have been singularly blessed in the work of converting heretics ; 
but his biographer tells us that it was not by any readiness or eagerness to 
dispute ; no, nor so much as any direct inducing or persuading them ; but 
only by his good example, and principally by praying for them, and inviting 
or instructing them how to pray for themselves, with a sincere resignation to 
obey the truth when God should reveal it to them." Then follows the account 
of the conversion of Mrs. Fursdon. 
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CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINE MISSIONS. 



Chapter v.— LONDON AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Benedictines in London. Monks, Monasteries, Missioners 
and Martyrs. 

CWO English cities claim in a special manner the love and 
veneration of the family of St. Benedict — Canterbury and 
London, the spiritual metropolis and the temporal of this fair 
realm. To Canterbury belong the memories of nigh a thousand 
years of English monasticism ; it was the first home, and continued 
till its overthrow to be the chief centre, of those interests which 
knit together in so close a bond the monks of St. Benedict and 
the Church which their forefathers had planted in the days of St. 
Gregory and St. Augustine. Yet the associations, magnificent as 
they are, which endear Canterbury to the heart of every English 
monk, are, a few passing storms apart, connected with the peaceful 
founding, the quiet growth and glorious developments of our 
native Church ; with its early efforts to foster civilization and 
learning, its long list of sainted bishops and abbots, and the 
solemn splendours of its mediaeval churches. Round London 
cluster associations of quite another kind ; associations which 
appeal as warmly to the heart and rnemory and conscience, if not 
to the outward eye, as those which ennoble the grey old city on the 
Kentish Stour. It was in London that when the first great storm 
of the Reformation had passed away, the first beginnings of a 
restoration of English Benedictinism were made at Westminster 
under Abbot Feckenham ; it was in London, again — when, under 
Elizabeth, the real character of the Reformation had revealed itself 
— that once more the line of English monks was renewed ; it was 
in London that the valiant champions of the ancient faith, trained 
in their newly founded cloisters on the continent, found their chief 
sphere of work ; it was in London that so many of them won a 
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martyr's crown in the reeking dungeons where they lay imprisoned, 
or on the scaffold to which their faith and zeal had brought them. 

In the old days London had been closely connected with the 
Benedictines from the introduction of Christianity among the 
English. Among its Bishops were Mellitus, Justus, Erconwald 
and Dunstan, whose names are in the book of Saints ; others less 
famous than they — Wina, Welthere, Ingwald and Robert, in Saxon 
times; and Robert de Sigillo (a monk of Reading) and Gilbert 
Foliot under the Norman — were all of them monks of St. Benedict. 
To the west of the great city lay the abbey of St. Peter, hard by 
the palace of the king; in and about it were other religious houses 
of the monastic family ; the abbey of Bermondsey, a Cluny found- 
ation, and Eastminster near the Tower, a Cistercian house ; and 
the priories of nuns at Clerkenwell, Kilburn, St. Helen's, Haliwell, 
and Stratford-atte-Boi\^e immortalised by Chaucer. Nor was this, 
all. Nearly all the greater monasteries of England had cells or 
residences in London for the convenience of their abbots when 
attending parliament, and the entertainment of their monks when 
business of any sort took them up to town. On the south side of the 
Thames were the halls of the cathedral priories of Winchester and 
Rochester ; St. Augustine's, Canterbury, had its residence by St. 
Olave's Church in SCuthwark ; near it were the lodgings of Battle 
Abbey and St. Pancras' at Lewes ; the Tabard Inn at first, and 
then St. Mary-at-Hill, belonged to the monks of Hyde. On the 
north side of the river were the halls of St. Alban's in Lothbury ; 
St. Edmundsbury's at Bevis Marks in Aldgate ; in the Strand were 
Durham House and the cells of the monks of Bath, Chester and 
Worcester. Ely Place in Holborn, and Peterborough Place near 
St. Paul's Wharf, still preserve the tradition of their old purpose. 
Near St. Sepulchre's in Smithfield stood the London house of the 
Glastonbury monks, and not far away was that of their brethren 
of Shrewsbury. Evesham had its town house in Billiter Lane ; 
Reading Abbey at Baynard's Castle ; Ramsey in Beech lane, 
Whitecross Street, and St. Mary's, York, at St. Peter's place by 
Paul's Wharf. ^ Nor was popular devotion to the great patriarch of 
the western monks wanting among the Londoners of the ages of 
faith, no less than four of their city churches bearing his venerated 
name.=^ 

Of much of all this the Reformation made a clean sweep ; and 

* Allen. Hist, and Antiquities of London, 1828. Ill, pp. 14-15. 
^ St. Benet Fink; St. Benet, Gracechurch Street v St. Benct, Sherehog ; 
St. Benet, Paul's Wharf. 
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what had been spared by Henry VIII. fell a prey to those who 
j^overned the land in the days of Edward VI. With Queen Mary 
a fresh start was made. On March 10th, 1554, a monk of Evesham, 
D. John Howman, better known as Feckenham from his place of 
birth, was appointed Dean of St. Paul's ; and under his care the 
restoration of Catholicism throughout the city and diocese of 
London made such rapid strides that in two years time it was con- 
sidered prudent to reopen the abbey oi Westminster as a religious 
house. The charter for its restoration was issued at Croydon by 
Philip and Mary, on September 7th, 1556 ; and on the feast of our 
Lady's Presentation next ensuing (November 21st), the regular 
observance was resumed by a community of twenty-eight monks 
from various places, whom Feckenham had gathered around him. 
For some months after Queen Mary's death in December^ 1558, 
the fate of the restored foundation was uncertain ; but by the 
following summer Elizabeth had made up her mind on a definite 
line of policy, and once more the monks were ejected. Sadly 
enough must they have kept the feast of the translation of St. 
Benedict, July 11th, 1559; for the next day they were turned adrift, 
and themselves translated, some of them, to prison. The abbot, 
Feckenham, died eventually /;/ vinculis, at Wisbeach ; D. William 
Coppinger in the tower ; D. Sigebert Buckley, through whom the 
succession of the English monks was preserved, was incarcerated 
for forty years. With such crushing calamities as this upon them 
it must have seemed, to those who knew not the quiet perseverance 
of English monks, that all was over. All was over indeed in one 
sense ; for the past was past and done with. No longer were the 
monks to be known chiefly as the inheritors of a great name, the 
kindly landlords of vast estates, the learned and leisured clergy of 
solemn minsters ; that phase of their history was closed for ever ; 
thenceforth they were to begin again, if not to lay the foundations, 
at any rate to work in obscurity and peril to maintain at all risks 
some little remnant of Catholic life. Curiously enough, almost the 
first mention we find of Benedictine work in the dark days that set 
in for the Church after Elizabeth's accession, is in connection with 
a monk at Westminster, one *' Master Legg," who was reported to 
the authorities in 1564 to have contravened the orders of the State 
by saying Mass at the house o^ Mr. William John Burre, at the 
Mount, Barking, in Essex. ^ Again, in 1576, among those indicted 
for being at Mass in the house o( John Pinchin, of Westminster, 



^ I am indebted to Dom Gasquet for this interesting item. 
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sometime of the middle Temple and an attorney at the common 
law, was D. ** Hugh Phillips, late monk of Westminster, the priest 
who said Mass."'^ Thus the monks began once more that missionary 
work which of old had brought St. Augustine to our shores, and 
began it under circumstances of far greater difficulty than environed 
the labours of our first apostle. 

It soon became evident that if the faith was to be kept alive at 
all, some reinforcement must be found for those ** old priests" — 
that is to say, priests ordained in Mary's reign or earlier, whose 
numbers were being thinned by death or imprisonment ; men for 
the most part of sterling worth, whose sufferings and labours yet 
await an historian. How Cardinal Allen set about to provide that 
reinforcement by the foundation of the English colleges abroad, and 
how a like work was soon begun for the Benedictines, is a thrice- 
told tale. Suffice it to say, here, that before the last of the monks 
of Westminster had passed away the monastery of St. Gregory 
had been established at Douay, and English Benedictine monks 
were labouring on the apostolic mission in their native land. 
Before Elizabeth's reign had closed, the monastic habit was seen 
once more in London ; Father Mark Barkworth, an oblate or 
associate of the abbey of Yrache in Navarre, having donned it for 
his martyrdom at Tyburn, on the 27th of February, 1601. In 
1603 and the following years the new generation of English 
monks, trained in the abbeys of Italy and Spain, began to find 
their way back to their patrimony which schism and heresy had 
laid waste, and London naturally was the centre of their work. It 
was there that the prison of the gate-house at Westminster was, on 
November 21st, 1607, the scene of the canonical aggregation by 
Father Buckley of the new missioners to the old line of monks. 
It was in London, at the gallows of Tyburn, that the venerable 
servant of God, Father George Gervaise, a monk of St. Gregory's 
at Douay, and the proto-martyr of the new English monasteries, 
received his crown (April 11th, 1608) ; to be followed on December 
10th, 1610, by another martyr, the Venerable John Roberts, one 
of the founders of St. Gregory's ; and on June 9th, 1612, by yet 
another, the Ven. William Maurus Scott, a monk of Sahagun. 
And so the work went on ; stimulated rather than checked by 
these cruel executions, the young communities of Douay and 
Dieulouard sent their best men, generously and unsparingly, to 
carry on the campaign. From a report presented to the general 

•♦ Henry VI IL and the English Monasteries, II., 487. 
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of the congregation of Valladolid in 1614, and now preserved in 
archives of San Domingo de Silos, we gather that in that year the 
** mission " already reckoned its four martyrs, its two confessors 
condemned to death, and other seven driven into exile ; one 
monk, D. Robert Edmunds, had died a holy death in Newgate, 
and been buried in his habit by his brethren within the prison 
precincts ; four others were prisoners for the faith ; and sixteen 
were still at liberty, engaged in their holy ministry in divers parts 
of England. With work such as this on hand, a new and noble 
type of monkhood was being evolved, which was destined to shine 
with no less glory in the annals of the order than any which has 
preceded or followed it; a type unintelligible perhaps or uninteresting 
to those whose horizon is limited to the stately glories of Cluny or 
Citeaux, but endeared to such as see in suffering and martyrdom, 
in poverty and humble unworldliness, the seal and sign of divine 
approbation. 

But while martyrs were dying at Tyburn, and confessors wasting 
to death in the filthy vaults of Newgate and the other prison 
houses of London, there were always some of their brethren at 
large, running daily innumerable risks in ministering to the 
servants of Christ in captivity, or to their persecuted fellow 
Catholics in the crowded lanes of the great city. Of those who 
braved a thousand perils in this noble work, and who passed to 
their reward whilst still serving the London mission, were Fr. 
Vincent Sadler, one of those professed by Fr. Buckley (June 21st, 
1621) ; Fr. Thomas Green or Houghton, a monk of Valladolid, 
who was more than once imprisoned (August 8th, 1624) ; Fr. Placid 
Hilton or Musgrave (L.), who after seven years labour passed away 
February 20th, 1626 ; and Fr. Austin Richardson, a secular priest, 
who took occasion when in banishment to make his profession at 
St. Gregory's (1616), and returning to London there died on the 
4th of March in the same year. 

D. Amandus Venner or Fermor was another priest who joined 
the order when in exile, making his profession at Dieulouard in 
1614. He was soon back in London, but spent the greater part of 
his remaining years in prison, dying on November 20th, 1628. The 
next to die in London was D. George Gaire (L.), November 21st, 
1634, and in the following year the celebrated D. Leander Jones or 
Scudamore was laid to rest in the new Chapel Royal at Somerset 
House prhnitice ihidcfn dormienthim, the first to claim the quiet 
shelter of that short-lived sanctuary. We cannot enter here at any 
length into the story of Father Leander of St. Martin's life, nor 
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tell in detail what it was that brought him over to England, and 
how he fared through the friendship of Archbishop Laud and Mr. 
Secretary Windebank while engaged here on a mission of the 
highest importance with which the Holy See had entrusted him. 
Alas for all the hopes that died with Father Leander ! His zeal 
and learning and consummate tact, which had served to build up 
so strongly the restored congregation of English Benedictines, 
were to the last employed in that great work upon which his heart 
was set, the restoration of England to Catholic unity. Two years 
he spent in London, labouring nobly in the sacred cause, dying at 
last, beloved and honoured by all good men, on the 27th of • 
December, 1635. 

Other monks who died in London about this time were D. 
Cuthbert Fursdon or Breton (G.), who will be mention.ed later on in 
connection with Lady Falkland's name (February 2, 1638) ; and 
F. Benet Jones or Price, a monk of Sahagun (October 19, 1639). 
Father Jones had rendered great services to his brethren as Roman 
procurator, as one of the nine definitors who drew up the terms of 
union, and as a chief promoter of the convent at Cambray. He 
was associated with Fr. Leander 's work in London, and seems, 
from the following letter, to have fooled some of his acquaintance 
to the top of their bent. ** I came yet to the acquaintance of one 
Price, Superior to the Benedictine monks, whom I found to be a 
mere statesman and a great politician, and very familiar, private 
and secret with the Archbishop of Canterbury, William Laud ; in 
conversation with my brother, who belonged then unto one Signor 
Con, the Pope's agent, and was in such favour at the court that he 
was sent over by the Queen with a rich present to a Popish Idol — 
namely, Our Lady of Sichem in the Low countries — I heard him 
sometimes say that he doubted not to be curate and parish priest 
of Co vent Garden, sometimes that he hoped to be made bishop in 
England, and that then I should want for nothing, and should live 
with him till he got me another Bishoprick. By which discourse 
of his, and by his and other priests favour at court and with the 
Archbishop, I perceived things went not Well, Spanish Popery was 
much rooted, Protestant religion much corrupted, and the time not 
seasonable for me to discover my Secret Intents and Purpose of 
Heart. "5 

5 This passag^e, for which I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Edmund 
Bishop, occurs in Some Remarkable Passages Relating to Archbishop Laud, 
Being the twenty-second chapter of Gages Survey of the West Indies ^ as 'twas 
printed in the folio edition but supp rest since. London, 1712, p. 3. 
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Nor even yet is our list exhausted. Another of the Ang^lo- 
Spanish monks followed F. Benet Price within a few weeks ; 
this was D. John Harper, who died in London on November 28, 
1639. In 1640, on the 3rd of April, it was the turn of one w^ho 
had been connected with the Italian Benedictines in the earlier 
years of his religious life, D. Thomas Preston. . The burning 
question of the hour for English Catholics was the lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of the oath of allegiance which had been framed for 
their acceptance. Opinions differed, and party spirit ran high, and 
Father Preston was credited — rightly or wrongly, who shall say, at 
this distance of time ? — with certain works defending the former 
opinion in spite of the formal condemnation which had been passed 
on the unlucky oath. However, to the last he denied the charge, 
and died a prisoner for his priestly character, in the prison called 
the Clink, in Southwark. Another prisoner who was guileless of 
all meddling in such dangerous matters was a saintly old monk of 
St. Gregory's, D. Laurence Mabbs, ** a courageous professor of 
the orthodox faith," who **died in chains for the same, in the 
prison of Newgate, at London (July 20, 1641)." 

Slender as is our knowledge of the details of Benedictine Mission 
work in London in those early days of the 17th century, that work 
has left some traces in the pages of catholic biography. In the life of 
that valiant woman, Luisa de Carvajal, a whole-hearted enthusiastic 
Spanish lady who left home and country to serve the suffering 
church in England, we come across many charming passages 
descriptive of her intercourse with some of our venerable martyrs, 
whom she aided in life with her sympathy and alms, and cared for 
after death, with instinctive charity like that which of old moved 
many a noble Roman matron to devote herself to securing from 
profanation the mangled remains of Christ's faithful witnesses.^ 

Another noble lady whose career was linked with that of the 
children of St. Benedict was Elizabeth, Lady Falkland, whose 
husband had been Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and whose son, 
**the great Lord Falkland," is famous in the history of the civil 
wars. Lady Falkland, on her return to England, soon made 
friends among the Benedictines, one of whom, ** Black Father 
Dunstan " Pettinger, a monk oi Dieulouard, received her into the 
Church '* in my lord of Ormonde's stable," though it had been her 

^ She died January 2nd, 1614. See her life by Lady Geor^iana FuHerton, in 
the quarterly series pubHshed by Burns and Oates. Her solicitude was 
specially manifested in the case of the Venn. Georg^e Gervaise, John Roberts 
and Maurus Scott. 
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intention to seek this grace at the hands of another monk, *' White 
Father Dunstan," or Everard, an early Gregorian on the London 
mission. Her house in Drury Lane was a constant rendezvous for 
priests and religious ; among the latter were the Benedictines, 
Fr. Benet Price, Fr. Leander of St. Martin, Fr. John Meutisse, 
Fr. Cuthbert Fursdon or Breton (G.), who received her daughters 
into the Church, and Fr. Francis Tresham (G.), who carried her 
sons over to Paris to be educated at St. Edmund's, under the eye 
of another of her friends, D. Gabriel Brett, the prior of that house. 
Through her means, too, it was that Dr. Chillingworth found his 
way to St. Gregory's, though not to Catholic faith ; through her 
that many among her relations and friends were brought into the 
Church. Her powerful influence at court and in society, joined to 
her noble and disinterested character, made her a most valued 
friend to the Benedictine cause ; though indeed, like the monks 
themselves, she was ever ready to do anything in her power for 
the wider interest of the Church at large. Her biographer (one 
of her daughters, a nun at the English monastery at Cambrai, 
whose work was revised by her brother Patrick) sums up her 
relations with our fathers in the following words : — ** She honoured 
very much all the orders in God's Church, all being most welcome 
to her house, which yet the Benedictine fathers did the honour to 
frequent most, to which order she always had the most special 
devotion, having received from it the highest and greatest obliga- 
tions : for besides that (which she ever highly esteemed so) which 
she had in common with all her country (as being of that nation 
that hath received its Christianity from the Benedictine apostleship), 
she had many particular ones, being herself in part satisfied in 
religion, and reconciled by a Benedictine ; and to one of the same 
order owing wholly (under God) the conversion of her children, her 
ghostly fathers being, from the first to the last, of this order ; and 
she herself having been, a little more than a year before her death, 
admitted into the confraternity of St. Benet, by Father Prior of 
Douay,7 receiving the little scapular." This distinguished friend 
and benefactress of the monks died in October, 1639, and by per- 
mission of Queen Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I, was buried 
in her royal chapel at Somerset House hy the Capuchin friars, to 
whose care it had been entrusted on the removal of the French 
Oratorians. 

Two years later death removed another whose life and influence 

7 D. John Meutisse. 
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had proved of the greatest assistance to the work of the Benedictines 
in London — Father Augustine Baker, lawyer, historian and ascetic. 
In the great outbreak of protestant fury which marked the beginning 
of the civil wars seventeen priests had obtained the crown of martyr- 
dom. It seemed as if Father Baker would be called upon to share 
their sufferings and glory, for the pursuivants were in close pursuit 
of him, and his calling and person were well known in London. 
Chased from house to house, the venerable old man was very near 
falling into the hands of the officers, who were once actually entering 
the place where he lodged, when a passer by cautioned them to 
desist, as the place was infested with the plague. Whether this 
were the case or not. Father Baker soon fell ill of fever, which, 
added to the anxiety and fatigue of declining years, carried him off, 
in Gray's Inn, on the 9th of August, 1641. He was buried at St. 
Andrew's, Holborn. 

We may fitly close this present chapter by chronicling the 
martyrdom at Tyburn, on January 31st, 1642, of the Venerable 
Bartholomew Alban Roe, a monk of St. Lawrence's. 

J. G. D. 
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ST. BENEDICT'S RESTING-PLACE AT ROJATE. 

A MODERN MIRACLE. 



THAD recently read, whilst in England, the ** Life of St. Benedict " 
by the Abbot Tosti, O.S.B,, and was especially interested by 
his account of a remarkable stone which he mentions as lying 
near the little mouritain village of Rojate, on which tradition states 
that St. Benedict, on being badly received by the townspeople, one 
night disposed himself for sleep. 

The Saint had come from Rome, where the plague was then 
raging ; hence the fears of the people for their own safety were 
excited, and he was refused admission. 

The tradition went on to relate that the following morning, to 
the amazement of the inhospitable citizens, a deep impression of 
the Saint's body was found in the rock on which he had slept. 

The abbot gives very few details, but adds, as a fact, that on the 
21st March, the Saint's festa, the stone exudes water, and that 
this is regarded as miraculous by the mountaineers ; he then 
invites his readers to form their own conclusions, taking his word 
at whatever they may consider its proper value. 

I was so incredulous of the abbot's statement, that I determined 
to see this stone, and on the spot gain for myself whatever 
testimony might be forthcoming from possible eye-witnesses. 
With this in view I came to Rome, and in the company of two 
ladies went for a tour in the Sabine Mountains during the month 
of April last year ; my principal object, that of visiting Rojate, 
being accomplished on foot with one of my companions in the 
course of a walk over the hills from Olevano, where we had taken 
up our quarters the previous evening. 

Rojate is a small village perched most picturesquely on a 
precipitous, semi-fortified rock overlooking the pretty lake of its 
name, and surrounded on all sides by wild mountain scenery. It 
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is reached by ji zif*"-za^ path which branches upwards and south- 
wards from the Subiaco-Olevano hi*i^h road, at a point about midway 
between those places. 

About a hundred yards from the walls of Rojate rises another 
slightly lower peak, formed of a tumbled heap of j^^rey boulders ; 
the hijj^hest of these proved to be that of which we were in search. 

It is a sloping slab of hard grey stone, marble, or closely re- 
sembling it, some 7 feet in length and 5 feet in breadth, lying at 
an angle of 30° to 40° to the horizontal ; the upper edge is about 
3 feet and the lower some 9 or 10 inches above the level of the 
ground. The whole of this small summit is entirely devoid of 
moisture — parched, dusty, dry as a bone. Over the whole a small 
chapel is now in course of construction, but waits completion 
through want of funds. The upper face of this slab is smooth, 
except that running down its centre from top to bottom is an 
indentation some 6 inches or 8 inches in depth which appears 
to be exactly the impression of the body of a large man : the 
marks of the cheek bone, spinal column, folds of raiment, and 
even the exact and very minute impress of the texture are faith- 
fully delineated, and yet no trace of the chisel can anywhere be 
discerned: this is in fact what tradition asserts to be the impression 
made by St. Benedict's body in the solid rock during that night he 
passed lying on its surface some 1300 years ago. 

My companion and I were fortunate in meeting, just outside the 
village, a bright, alert and evidently very intelligent young cleric, 
who, on our requesting information as to the Saint's stone, kindly 
offered to lead the way, and at the same time introduced himself 
as Don Enrico Orlandi the parish priest. To him I am indebted 
for the following information. 

With very few exceptions, every year during Vespers, on the 
21st of March, the miracle takes place. The stone changes from 
grey to a dark flesh colour ; then a few beads of moisture start 
out of the rock from one part or another of the impression, some- 
times at first from the face, sometimes from the ear, sometimes 
from the breast, sometimes from the spinal column, occasionally 
from various parts at the same time. Shortly afterwards the 
whole indentation bursts into a profuse perspiration, which trickles 
down to the spot where the feet of the saint lay. At this spot a 
cavity has been artificially bored, and into it the liquid falls, 
whence it is collected by the priest, our informant. Last 21st March, 
he told us, he had collected seven or eight spoonsfull, the greater 
part of which he had sent to the Superior of the Benedictines, 
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retaining^ a small portion himself, which he had freely diluted with 
water for application in cases of serious accidents or illness. 

The exudation then ceases, the stone turns almost black, there 
is a faint odour as of a dead body ; then the stone slowly regains its 
natural colour, and the miracle is over. Every 21 st of March, whilst it 
is in progress, the door of the Oratory is decorated with a g-arland 
of myrtle and flowers, and certain prayers are recited, large 
numbers of the country folk proceeding to the spot to solicit 
St. Benedict's suffrages and to do him honour. 

The ** Manna," as this exudation is called, has been analysed by 
a chemist, who was kept in complete ignorance as to its origin and 
history, and by him pronounced to be human perspiration. Don 
Orlandi shewed us the glass vessel in which he had collected the 
product of this year's miracle, and from which he had removed the 
** Manna" for transmission to the Superior of the Benedictines, 
and also the freely diluted portion he kept for himself. The glass 
bore unmistakable traces of yellowish corpuscles which had all the 
appearance of some half-dried fatty substance. 

Amongst many miraculous cures effected through its application, 
the following is perhaps the most remarkable of those which came 
directly under Don Orlandi's own observation. On 27th June, 1893, 
a boy named Mariano Rossi, 19 years of age, and another youth, his 
senior by two or three years, were having a friendly tussle near the 
edge of a cliff ; they both fell over it, a great depth ; the elder was 
not seriously injured, but the younger was apparently killed ; 
among other wounds his skull was fractured to such an extent 
that two fingers of a man's hand could be inserted to the depth of 
an inch in the orifice. The parish priest, Don Orlandi, was sent 
for, told that Rossi was dead, and hastening to the scene of the 
accident found Rossi in a terrible plight, lying in a pool of blood, and 
though still barely alive, quite insensible. An impromptu litter 
was made of a ladder, and on it Rossi was carried to Rojate. The 
doctor, Signor Tito Colombari, on examining the boy, pronounced 
his case to be absolutely hopeless, and warned the priest that if he 
wished to see him during any possible interval of consciousness he 
must on no account leave him for an instant. Instead of almost 
immediate death, and contrary to the doctor's positive opinion, the 
boy lingered on unconscious for nine days, the prayers for the 
dying were said over him, and on the ninth day an application was 
made to St. Benedict for his intervention, some of the '* Manna" 
was applied, and the boy was instantly and completely cured. 
Rossi is still at Rojate, a living proof of the miracle. If, however. 
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further proof is needed, this also is forthcoming in the form of two 
written attestations made by Signor Tito Colombari and given by 
him to Don Orlandi, who has them in his possession. The first 
states Rossi's case to be absolutely hopeless ; the second as 
positively affirms his cure. Here I may add that Signor Colombari 
is an unbeliever, and I only announce this fact because I know^ 
that with many people an attestation from such a person, one who 
refuses to allow his mind to accept anything which is not demon- 
strable to his senses, carries more weight than if made by one who 
has already accepted the principle and possibility of miracle. 

Want of space forbids that I should cite more of the numerous 
miraculous cures effected through this ** Manna," but if my readers' 
interest or curiosity is excited I would refer them to the ** Sagro 
Speco," a small journal published in Italian by the Monks of St. 
Benedict at Subiaco, or to Don Orlandi himself. 

Occasionally, but rarely, the stone exudes on days other than the 
21st March, on which occasions it is considered to be indicative of 
calamity. I give the most recent occasions with concurrent events. 

In 1870, just before the taking of Rome, the stone exuded without 
ceasing for five days and five nights. 

At the exact date of the disaster suffered by the Italian Army in 
Abyssinia the stone again exuded. 

In June, 1896, the stone again exuded ; about this time the 
massacres and troubles in Turkey had reached their climax. 

With regard to this last occurrence I must now revert to a 
statement made in an early part of this article, to the effect that 
a small chapel was in course of construction over the stone, and 
from this point go back some preceding years and speak of its 
original covering. 

St. Benedict's stone was formerly protected by a heavy vaulted 
arch, fitting closely over the impression, its lower walls resting on 
the slab itself, just outside and around the indentation of the Saint's 
body which it completely covered except at one small opening just 
above the marks of the feet. Whilst in this condition an account 
of the miracle had reached an infidel professor of one of the prin- 
cipal colleges in Rome, and his interest having been excited, he 
made a journey to Rojate with a view to investigating the whole 
matter. In so doing he came to the conclusion that the vault 
retained in itself a certain portion of the moisture which fell upon 
it in the form of dew and rain, and that this, gradually permeating 
through the masonry, dropped into the impression. He further 
conjectured that on such a day as the Saint's Festa, when crowds 
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of people came to pray at the shrine, knelt close to the small 
aperture in the desire to see into the vault, and so breathing into it, 
a considerable amount of their breath, meeting the cold stone, would 
be distilled and so be deposited in liquid form in the indentation; that 
as this increased it would trickle down into the little cavity which I 
have previously mentioned, and that the simple country people and 
credulous priests were thus duped. He was convinced that this 
was the true and natural explanation, and that there was no super- 
natural force at work. 

The priests, however, were quite as anxious for the truth as the 
professor, and had quite as little desire to be duped as he ; accord- 
ingly the ancient roof was removed, with the result that on the 
next Festa of the Saint the stone changed colour, perspired, and 
in fact was rather more pronounced in its action than usual. 

The stone being thus left totally exposed, the clergy and people 
were loth to leave their Saint's shrine in such condition ; but 
funds were sorely lacking ; the nuns who formerly attended to the 
stone had been swept away ; the Benedictine monks of Subiaco, 
who held it under their care, had been reduced from 100 to 7, and 
nearly all their revenues appropriated * pro bono publico ' by a 
paternal Government ; the people of Rojate were poor, sometimes 
to actual destitution, and with all the goodwill in the world could 
not subscribe sufficient money to build the church. In this state 
of aff;^irs, on June 16th, 1896, two priests of the Order of St 
Benedict were sent by their superior to estimate the probable 
cost, and if possible devise some means of defraying it. Don 
Orlandi could suggest nothing but that they should go and see 
the spot. This proposal was agreed to, and on their arrival at 
the stone it immediately burst into a violent perspiration. 

I cannot close my narrative better than by suggesting that this 
was indeed a sign from the Father of Western Monasticism that 
his approval is beforehand guaranteed to the work of completing 
his new shrine. We who have the happiness of being Catholics 
have, as it were, the supernatural visibly before us, buzzing in our 
ears almost ; it is all about us, and enters into our whole life ; 
and though we know this, still we may not be able to grasp what 
its absence means. But the convert has often experienced the 
awful longing and grasping in the dark for any fulfilment of our 
Lord's prophecies of further miracles in His Church, for some such 
pegs on which to hang his faith, a faith which he feels must be 
true, and yet which outside God's Church does not fulfil itself, has 
no sign ; no * greater works than these which I do ' are apparent. 

D 
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I come under this category ; I am grateful to St. Benedict ; I wish 
to do him honour ; others may wish to do so also by assisting in 
the completion of his shrine. To such I would suggest that 
Rev. H. N. Birt, 4 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C, will 
gladly receive any small contributions and forward them to their 
proper destination. 

Whilst writing these last sentences the companion of my 
wanderings in the Sabine mountains and I have received the 
following telegram : — 
** 28 April, 1897. 

** Corre Manna. Vengono portendo. 

** Rojate. (Signed) DON ENRICO ORLANDI." 
I leave my readers to translate and expound this last miracle 
themselves. I wish to declare that although I have frequently 
used the terms miracle and miraculous, I have done so with due 
submission to the pronouncements of the Church in this as in all 
other matters. 

Ian R. Grant, 

Commander R.N. 
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NOTES ON SOME OTHER RELICS AND PORTRAITS 
OF THE VEN* OLIVER PLUNKETT- 



I. The Martyr's Head, and its Shrine. 

ON Sunday, November 14th, 1897, I left Dublin for Drogheda to 
visit the Sienna Convent, where reposes the head of the last 
of our Martyrs, the Ven. Oliver Plunkett, Archbishop of 
Armagh. The Convent is pleasantly situated on the northern slope 
of the valley of the Boyne, a short distance outside the ancient 
gateway of St. Laurence, the eastern entrance of the town of 
Drogheda. Previous to the erection of the present building in 1796 
the Dominican Nuns had for some time resided in Dyer Street, 
Drogheda, whither they had removed from the miserable mud 
cabin on the bank of the Boyne, which had been the first dwelling 
of the community on the establishment of their order in Drogheda 
in 1721. 

The foundress of the Convent was Mother Catherine Plunkett, a 
member of the English Dominican Nuns at Brussels, and a near 
relative of the martyred Primate ; and on her arrival at Drogheda 
Dr. Hugh MacMahon, Archbishop of Armagh, placed in her charge 
the head of his martyred predecessor, which he had obtained from 
Rome on his appointment as Primate. For the last 177 years, 
therefore, the precious relic has remained in the custody of the 
pious daughters of St. Dominick at Drogheda, and has been held 
by them in the greatest veneration. 

Before proceeding to describe the appearance of the relic it may 
be well to give a brief sketch of its history prior to its translation 
to Drogheda. 

In the convent archives is preserved a parchment MSS. which 
reads as follows ; — 
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** The under written John Ridley, Chirug^ien, and Elizabeth Sheldon, doe 
heareby testifye and declare; That in this Chist are included two tinne Boxes 
where of the one beingf Round containeth the Head, and the other, being- long-, 
containeth the two Hands armes from the Fingers' End to the Elbows, of the 
Blessed Martyr Oliver Plunkett Arch-Bishop of Armach, who was hang-ed, 
drawne, and quartered at Tyburne on the first day of July An: Dni: 1681 for 
the holy Catholick Relig-ion, under pretence of a Plott wrongfully imposed 
upon him and others of the same Relig-ion. The said Head was cutt off from 
the Body at the tyme and Place of execution ; and on the same Day the two 
hands armes aforesaid were disjointed and seperated from the rest of the said 
Body by mee John Ridley in the presence of Elizabeth Sheldon immediately 
before the quarters of the said Blessed Body were putt in to the Coffin, in 
order to their interment, which Head, Hands, and armes, were reserved by us, 
out of the Coffin and placed in the said two Boxes of Tinne included in this as 
above specyfyed. In witness whereof wee have hereunto sett our Hands and 
seales this 29th Day of May An: Dni: 1682. 

John Ridley 

Elizabeth Sheldon. 
SigTied & sealed in the presence of 
Edward Sheldon and 
Raphe Sheldon." 

Now we know from the Martyr's letters from prison that the 
Sheldon family were among his chief benefactors. Writing 
to one of his relatives in Ireland, he includes the name of Mr. 
Sheldon in a list of those ** who were most kind to me and chari- 
table,"; and he adds, in another * P. S.,' ** I am also much obliged 
to Mr. Sheldon's family and to several others." Again, on the 
eve of his execution, the Archbishop writes to Fr. Corker, O.S.B., 
his confessor and fellow - prisoner in Newgate, as follows : — 
** Above all I recommend myself to the prayers of the holy families 
of Mr. Sheldon and the Lady Stafford's, and in general to all the 
good Catholics of this city, whose faith and charity are great." 
In the absence of direct evidence to the contrary, it seems probable 
that ** the lady" to whom Fr. Corker addressed his letter, describing 
the saintly Primate's preparation for death [vide ** Downside 
Review," vol iv, pp. 72 et seq,)^ was the above mentioned Elizabeth 
Sheldon ; for, having described the Martyr's departure for Tyburn, 
the letter continues, **How he comported himself after he was 
taken from hence, with all the circumstances of his happy passage, 
you yourself can give a more exact account than I, or indeed any 
other, seeing your piety rendered you so eminently assistant at his 
death and burial." Fr. Corker, being a prisoner in Newgate at 
the time of the Archbishop's execution, was unable to carry out 
his intention of burying the Martyr's body ; and that this pious 
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duty was performed by Elizabeth Sheldon is shown by the above 
mentioned parchment MSS. 

The history of the subsequent removal of the body from St. 
Giles, where it had been temporarily placed, to Lambspring, and 
its final translation to St. Gregory's nearly two centuries later, is 
fully described in the number of the ** Downside Review" to which 
I have referred. 

As to what became of the Martyr's Head between the years 1682 
and 1721 no documentary evidence appears forthcoming, but the 
tradition of the Convent shows that it was brought to Rome about 
1685 by Fr. Corker; and by him presented to Cardinal Howard, O.P., 
who had been a friend of Dr. Plunkett during the latter's residence 
in the Eternal City between 1645 and 1669. On the Cardinal's 
death in 1694 it appears to have been for some time preserved in the 
English Dominican Convent of S. S. John and Paul, and subsequently 
in the Irish College, until ultimately Dr. Hugh McMahon, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, obtained possession of the relic, and gave it, 
in 1721, to Mother Catherine Plunkett, the first Prioress of the 
Dominican Nuns at Drogheda. 

The Martyr's Head is enclosed in a shrine of ebony inlaid with 
silver which possesses considerable artistic merit. In shape it 
resembles a French clock of the Louis Quatorze period ; and 
tradition says when it was brought to Ireland from Rome it 
passed the Custom House as a clock-case. Its outside dimen- 
sions are: height to top of mitre 24 inches, width 12 inches, and depth 
12^ inches, and it is supported by four silver knobs about \\ inches 
high. Its outer door, which has a semi-circular top, is 10 inches high 
and 7 inches wide, and is covered by a silver plate richly engraved, 
flanked on either side by silver pillars with Corinthian capitals \\\ 
inches high. On each corner of the top of the shrine is a small 
ebony block, surmounted by a silver flame 3 inches high, while on 
the centre of its domed roof is another ebony block, surmounted by 
a finely modelled silver mitre. 

The engraving on the silver plate, covering the outer door of the 
shrine, deserves particular attention. At the top is the Primate's 
monogram — '* O.P." — ^while immediately under it is engraved the 
archiepiscopal hat. Under this again is the coronet of a French 
Count surmounting a large shield with the armorial bearings of 
the noble family of Plunkett. On either side of this shield, and 
outside the customary lambrequin, are palm branches, emblematic 
of the Martyr's triumph ; while beneath is the archiepiscopal cross, 
flanked by two small lozenge-shaped shields, the armorial bearings 
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on which have long puzzled the learned. These, however, I am 
satisfied, are intended for the arms of the donors of the shrine. 
The arms on the small lozenge shield in the left corner are — 

(1) Azure, a chevron between three hanks of cotton pale wise, 

argent ; impaling. 

(2) Sable, a fess between three sheldrakes, argent. 

In other words the arms are those of Cotton, the husband» 
impaled with those of Sheldon, the wife. 

Owing to the kind assistance of my friend. Sir Arthur Vicars, 
Ulster King-of-Arms, I have ascertained that a marriage was cele- 
brated in Westminster Abbey on January 14, 1678-9, between John 
Cotton of Landwade, eldest son of Sir John Cotton, first baronet, 
and Elizabeth, only daughter and heiress of Sir Joseph Sheldon, 
Kt.,who had been Lord Mayor of London in 1676. 

It would, however, be premature to assume that this is the same 
Elizabeth Sheldon who buried the Martyr's body, for if so the 
following objections will have to be answered. 

(1) Why should she sign the parchment MSS. with her maiden 

name three years after her marriage ? 

(2) The Martyr refers in his letters to the family of Mr, , not 

Sir John ^ Sheldon. 

(3) While the Cotton arms on the shield are the well-known 

arms of the family of that name, they do not appear to 
be the same as those properly borne by the Cottons of 
Landwade. 
The arms on the small lozenge shield in the right corner seem to 
be Foreign and not English, being a double-headed eagle displayed. 
At first I thought the arms might be those of the Holy Roman 
Empire ; and I made enquiries, but without success, as to whether 
Fr. Corker would have been entitled to such armorial bearings, 
either as Abbot of Lambspring, or else in his capacity as resident 
Ambassador of the Elector of Cologne — the Prince Bishop Ferdinand 
of Bavaria — at the Court of James II. It is worth noting, however, 
that another family of Cotton bear, for arms, an eagle displayed 
(though not double-headed) ; while the Cottons of Leicester and 
Stafford bear, for crests an eagle displayed, argent. It may be, 
therefore, that this coat is intended for an ancient coat of Cotton, 
or perhaps the crest. In endeavouring to discover the correct inter- 
pretation of these armorial bearings it should be borne in mind 
that the appearance of the shrine suggests French workmanship ; 
and it may not be far from the truth to infer that it was made in 
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Paris when Fr. Corker was taking the relic to Rome. Further, 
according to English heraldry, one error has undoubtedly been 
committed in placing a French Count's coronet over the large 
shield of the Plunkett arms — though from the standpoint of a 
French herald this might be defended as showing the martyr's 
descent from the noble house of Fingall. Possibly this may not 
have been the only heraldic mistake made; so that the exact 
significance of the arms is a matter yet to be decided. Whatever 
may be the ultimate solution of the problem, one fact is certain, that 
a member of the Sheldon family was one of the donors of the shrine 
which has replaced the** Round Box of Tinne " in which the 
Martyr's head was placed by Elizabeth Sheldon on the day of 
his execution. 

Inside the front outer door is an inner one of glass, with a 
similar door at the back of the shrine : through these the relic 
can be distinctly seen. The head stands on the floor of the 
shrine, which is covered with crimson cloth of gold ; it rests, in 
front, on its chin, while behind it is supported by two small 
semi-oval blocks of white marble. The muscles of the face and 
head, and especially the cartilages of the nose and ears are some- 
what shrunken ; but except for a slight abrasion on the nose, and 
several minute circular holes about the mouth and chin, the skin, 
which is of a dark colour, is well preserved. Traces of scorching, 
caused by the fire at Tyburn, are visible on parts of the chin, the 
upper lip, and the left cheek ; the left temple and eyebrow are 
blood-stained, while on the back of the neck there is an indentation 
in the flesh, probably caused by the hangman's rope. The eyelids 
are closed, but the eyelashes and eyebrows have disappeared ; neither 
is there any trace of hair on the cheeks, upper lip, or chin. Some 
few short grey hairs are visible on the top of the head, which is 
covered by a red silk skull cap. The tradition of the Convent is 
that when the relic was given to Cardinal Howard he placed on 
the Martyr's head his own Cardinal's zuchetto ; and the nuns 
showed me the old silk skull cap which rested on the head for 
over a century, and which they believe to be the one placed on 
it by the Cardinal — a relic in itself recalling the holy friendship 
which united these two saintly men during life. This skull cap 
has been replaced by a facsimile which is used to touch persons • 
sufl'ering from brain diseases or other maladies. His Eminence 
Cardinal Moran, in his " Memoir of Oliver Plunkett," mentions 
several instances of cures thus obtained. The details of one of these 
is so remarkable that I give it verbatim. 
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**The Rev. Daniel Conway, P.P., Port Glasgow, Scotland, became 
acquainted with our community at the time of the bi-centenary of 
Dr. Plunkett*s Martyrdom in 1881. The following year we heard 
of his hopeless illness from congestion of the brain ; and knowing- 
his great devotion to the holy Martyr, Mother Prioress thought of 
sending him the silk cap from the Martyr*s head, hoping that by- 
wearing this relic he would get relief. Nor was this hope vain. 
His brother, also a very zealous priest, and the nurse who attended 
him, attest that they perceived a marked improvement in their 
patient from the moment the cap was placed on his head ; his 
memory returned, and his recovery was rapid. One of the 
doctors who attended him said, * I am not a Catholic ; I do 
not believe in miracles performed since the days of Christ and 
His Apostles ; but, if there is a miracle, it is your brother's 
recovery ; not believing in miracles, I say it is marvellous.' " 

Other similar cures have since been effected ; and should further 
ones be obtained through the Martyr's intercession it is hoped that 
full particulars of thesCj duly attested, ;wilii|e'sent to His Eminence 
Cardinal Logue for submi^i^tOn^^totht Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
to whom the question of the Ven. Oliver Pluii(kett's canonisation 
has been referred. By a recent 4«cjreie vftf§ cas^, which was being 
considered m globo with':,th(D^£ie ^of thfc''6tfief Eriglish martyrs, has 
been separated from then^; but when, the-^iext step will be taken it 
is impossible to say. It isrhopeci, however, that this recent decision 
may hasten the happy day when the highest honours of Holy Church 
will be paid to the memory of Ireland's Martyred Primate. 

II. The Coffin Plate. 

Besides the parchment MSS., the coffin plate, which marked 
the temporary resting place of the Martyr's body in St. Giles, is 
preserved in the Sienna Convent. It is made of copper, and 
measures 8| inches by 6| inches ; its inscription, m hich is finely 
engraved in the lettering of the period, being the following : — 

In hoc Tumulo Requiescit 
Corpus Reverendissimi Domini Oleveri Plunkett quondam Archiepiscopi 
Armachani totius Hiberniae Primatis. Qui in odium Fidei a falsis testibus 
crimine 4aesae Majestatis accusatus, ob idq' morti adjudicatus, Tyburniae 
laqueo suspensus, extractis intestinis, et in ignem conjectis, Martyrium 
"constanter subiit Regnante Carolo secundo Magnae Britaniae Rege etc : Die 
Primo Julii. Anno 1681. 



The plate, with the parchment authentication, was found in a small 
drawer at the back of the shrine when it was brought from Rome. 
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III. Portraits of the Martyr. 

The following five engravings of the Martyr's portrait are 
referred to in Bromley's Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits. 
London, 1793. Copies of the first two prints are in the National 
Gallery, Dublin, but as yet I have not seen any of the other three. 

(1) ^ Mezzotint Engraving, by John Vandervaart, after a paint- 

ing by G. Morphey. Dimensions — height, 13 inches ; width, 

10 inches. 

I give a reduced photograph of this valuable and rare print, 
only four copies of which are known to exist. It will be seen that 
it is a short half-length portrait, in an oval frame ; in the panels 
at each corner are a knife, a cross, a book with clasps, and a 
mitre, with a rope twined round. Sprays of laurel are also 
depicted in the panels. The face is given in three - quarters, 
slightly turned towards the spectator's left, but with the eyes 
looking towards the front. The Martyr has long grey hair, which 
reaches the shoulders, and a short grey beard and moustache. He 
wears bands round his neck, and a surplice, over which is a richly 
embroidered cope, fastened in front by a jewelled clasp, from which 
hangs a small pectoral cross. An archbishop's cross is shown in 
the left background. Underneath is the following inscription : — 

**Oliverus Plunkett Archi Episcopis Armachanis 

Pastor Bonus Animam suam pro Ovibus suis posuit 

LONDiNi Die 1"»o July An D"i 1681. 

G Morphey. pinxit I Vandervaart. fe T Donbar. Ex." 

This print, which was undoubtedly taken from a portrait painted 
in the Archbishop's lifetime, was probably published within five 
years after his martyrdom, as, according to Smith's catalogue of 
British Mezzotint Portraits, Vandervaart ceased to practise Mezzo- 
tinto after 1686. Referring to this engraving Smith says, ** Anthony 
Wood, opposed as his convictions were to those of Plunkett, yet 
calls him 'most venerable and religious.' His noble countenance, 
as preserved in the print, is indeed itself a sufficient refutation of 
the calumnies for which he suffered, and which were invented from 
motives of mean revenge by persons whom he had checked for 
improper conduct." 

(2) A Mezzotint Engraving by Laurie. Dimensions : height, 

11 inches; width, 8|^ inches. 

Smith describes this print as somew^hat similar to the pre- 
ceding portrait (1), but without any of its extraordinary artistic 
merit. 
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The Archbishop is depicted in the same position, but wears a plain 
cape and bands. A small pectoral cross is suspended by a ribbon 
from the shoulders. The inscription is as follows : — 

»♦ OLIVER PLUNKET, D.D., 
TITULAR Archbishop of Armagh who was hanged at Tyburn, 

JULY 1ST, 1681. ACCUSED OF HIGH TREASON IN IRELAND 

HE WAS BROUGHT TO 

TRIAL IN ENGLAND WHERE HIS INNOCENCE COULD NOT BE SO EASILY 

PROVED AND BEING FOUND GUILTY UPON THE 

FALSE TESTIMONY OF TWO OR 

THREE FRIARS WAS CONDEMNED FOR A PLOT IMPOSSIBLE IN THE 

EXECUTION AND THEREFORE IMPROBABLE IN THE CONTRIVANCE. 

FROM THE ORIGINAL PORTRAIT (IN CRAYONS) TAKEN DURING HIS 

CONFINEMENT IN NEWGATE, AND NOW IN THE POSSESSION OF 

THE REVD. DR. CAMPBELL, OF CLOGHER. 

Published by W. Lowndes, No. 77 Fleet St., March 18, 1790. 
Lal'rie, Sc." 

In a later impression of this plate, a copy of which is in my 

possession, the word ** Titular" in the second line is omitted, and 

** Corrupt men " is substituted in the third line for ** Friars." 

(3) A Print by R. Collins, Brussels. Octavo size. This portrait, 

of which I have only seen a small photograph, appears to be 

a line engraving, done from Vandervaart's Mezzotint. The 

face, however, looks to the right instead of the left, and 

all the accessories are similarly transposed. Inscription : 

** Oliverius Plunket, Archiepiscopus Armachanus Suspensus 

et Paritiens Londini 1 July, 1681, pro fide Catholica." 

^4) A Print representing the Archbishop in Robes, Crozier etc. 

From a plate in the Bodleian Library. 
(5) A Mezzotint Engravings thus described by Smith : In oval, 
face directed towards left, looking to front, bands, gown. 
Height, 6 inches; width, 4f inches. Inscription: ** Oliver 
Plunkett, Bishop of Armagh, E. Luttrell, fecit. D. Ritson 
(probably error for La Kidson), Excudit." 
The National Gallery in Dublin possesses, besides the Mezzotint 
engravings (1) and (2), a curious oil painting of the Martyr, of 
which I give a photograph. The only details of its history I have 
been able to learn are that it was purchased by the trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery, London, in 1868, and by them trans- 
ferred to the Dublin Gallery last year. Its dimensions are 1 ft. 
8 inches high by 1ft. 5 J inches wide. It represents the Martyr seated 
at a table with his head slightly turned towards the spectator's 
right, but looking to the front He wears bands, and a richly 
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embroidered cope over a surplice, and holds a crucifix in his left 
hand, his right hand being extended on his breast. Large masses 
of iron-grey hair fall down on either side of the face, concealing the 
ears ; the beard, which is closely cut, and the moustache being of 
of the same colour. A mitre, prayer book with clasps, a blood- 
stained knife and a rope are on the table to the right, while in the 
background is an archbishop's cross. The embroidered back of 
the chair is seen on the left. 

Though this picture is catalogued as having been painted 
by G. Murphey, it is doubtful whether it is a cotemporaneous 
portrait of the Martyr ; and by some it is thought to be an early 
eighteenth century copy of the original picture from which Vander- 
vaart's splendid Mezzotint was engraved. If the painting be 
examined in a mirror many points of resemblance to the Mezzotint 
will be noticeable, not only in the general appeai'ance of the features, 
but in several details of the dress. It is curious to note that all 
the articles Vandervaart engraved in the panels are represented 
on the table. 

Two other oil paintings of the Martyr, which are probably 
cotemporaneous portraits, are preserved at the Sienna Convent, 
Drogheda, but, like the one I have described, neither possesses any 
great artistic merit. The smaller one depicts the Archbishop with 
dark blue eyes and auburn hair ; and the tradition is that it was 
painted in Belgium after his consecration at Ghent in 1669. 

Other paintings of the Martyr are supposed to exist in Great 
Britain and Rome, but as* yet I have not been able to obtain any 
details about them ; nor have I been able to discover the where- 
abouts of the crayon portrait which was taken when the Arch- 
bishop was in Newgate, and from which Laurie's mezzotint was 
engraved. Sufficient, however, has been stated to show that 
abundant materials are available to enable the sculptor to produce 
a life-like representation of the Martyr, whenever it is decided to 
erect his statue at Downside. 

J. M. 
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SOLEMN ACCEPTANCE OF ABBOT CAVEREUS 
FOUNDATION OF ST. GREGORY'S. 



TN a previous number of the Downside Review I gave an account 
of the promulgation of the Bull Plantata at St. Gregory's, 
Douai. The story was taken from a paper nov^'^ in the archives 
at Arras which had belonged to the monastery of St. Vaast till its 
destruction in the French Revolution. As nothing connected 
with the history of St. Gregory's can fail to be of interest to 
Gregorians I make no apology for here giving, from the same 
source, another document which details the circumstances of the 
solemn acceptation of Abbot Caverel's deed of Foundation. In 
the March number of our Review last year, we were presented with 
a much reduced photograph of the illuminated parchment accept- 
ance of Abbot Caverel's donation-charter by the monks of St. 
Gregory's, and as a frontispiece we had pictures of the five 
Benedictine martyrs whose portraits adorn the document. Three 
of them, the Venerable George Gervase, the Venerable John 
Roberts, and the Venerable Maurus Scott — are described as monks 
of St. Gregory's ; the other two — the Venerable Mark Barkworth 
and the Venerable Thomas Tunstall — being, like the three first 
named, English members of the Spanish Benedictine Congregation. 
The document to which I would now call attention is the proces 
verbal of what took place when this illuminated deed of acceptance 
was presented to the abbot and convent of Arras, written in Father 
Leander's hand. I need do little more than translate my copy 
made from the original. It is headed : 
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SOLEMN Acceptance of the foundation. 

+ 

In the name of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, 

Father and Son and Holy Spirit. Amen. 

In the year of Our Lord 1619, on the 20th day of October, which was a 
Sunday, the Reverend Father Leander de S. Martino, Doctor in Theolog-y and 
President of the Eng-lish Cong-reg-ation of the Order of St. Benedict, and the 
Reverend Father Rudesind Tarlow, also Doctor in Theology and Prior of the 
English convent of St. Gregory of the said Congregation and Order, presented 
themselves at the Monastery of St. Vaast, Arras, of the Order of St. Benedict, 
in the name and on the behalf of the Eng-lish Congregation and in particular 
of the said convent of St. Gregory. (They came) toofFer letters of acceptance 
and the candle of recognition for the foundation of a perpetual yearly revenue 
and other benefits which the Right Reverend D. Philip de Caverel, abbot of 
St. Vaast, and the pious convent of the said monastery had assigned under the 
common seal to the foresaid English monastery at Douai for the love of God 
and the health of their own souls, to benefit the Apostolic Mission of the 
Benedictines in propagating the faith, and to establish learning, sacred and 
profane, together with the regular discipline. At the time therefore of High Mass 
(which the Rev. Dom Simon Gallot, monk of St. Vaast, celebrated as the first 
of his priesthood), when the offertory of the Mass had been sung, the said 
Reverend Fathers, the President and the Prior, dressed in their habits or 
cowls, were conducted by the vergers or beadles of the church from the lower 
part of the choir to the seat of the Right Reverend Lord Abbot. The Prior 
held in his hand the lighted candle, and the President of the English Congre- 
gation, in his, the charter or letter of acceptance and acknowledgment, which 
was written on parchment. The said Right Reverend Abbot, also moving 
from his stall, went up to the high altar, the newly ordained priest and the 
sacred ministers standing by his side, and there slightly to the corner of the 
altar he stood with his face turned to the community in the choir. Thither 
followed the Chief Praepositor of the monastic temporalities and the foresaid 
English fathers. There, the Right Reverend prelate, standing inside the rails 
which surrounded the altar, and the said fathers remaining without, in the pre- 
sence of a vast crowd of people who had come to hear the first Mass, the foresaid 
President of the English Congregation offered to the Prelate the letters of 
acceptance and the candle of recognition, at the same time speaking to him 
and the convent much as follows : 

* Right Reverend Lord Prelate, Venerable Priors and holy and well beloved 
community of Monks devotedly and nobly fighting for Our Lord under the 
banner of St. Benedict. The greatness of your frequent and indeed daily 
benefits to us not only could not allow our modesty to be timid ; but so as not in 
the least point to shew ourselves ungrateful makes us bold whilst to-day in 
the presence of so illustrious an assembly we proclaim our duty and affection. 
Nor, indeed, ought such great evidence of the virtues which have aided us 
remain without due praise and thanks, thoug^h we ourselves are wholly unable to 
make any fitting return. Behold, before God and His Saints — for we neither say 
what is not true nor flatter, but speak what is the truth simply and without exag- 
geration — it is now ten years and more since your charity and munificence 
first supported and sustained us Englishmen of the Order of St. Benedict, who 
were without foothold in our own countrvfor the Catholic faith, and in dire and 
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pressing" need. In the course of these ten years more than a hundred priests 
of our nation and of the Benedictine mission have tasted the extent and muni- 
ficence of your benefits in your house at Douai. Of this g-reat number fifty 
and more have obtained, by the benefit of your patronage, the money necessary 
for their journey and their support in g'oing from this your house to their 
mission of preaching the faith in England. Of these also there were three, 
alumni of this your house, who went forth from it destined to secure by their 
noteworthy constancy in the day of trial the martyr's crown. These were : 
Father George Gervase, Father Robert de Merivina, and Father Maurus 
Scot. Many others of that number (if I may use St. Paul's words) have 
experienced among friends and relations in England mockery, violence and 
contempt ; yes, and exile, bonds and imprisonment, (in which six of their 
number are even now detained). Nights and days they have passed on the 
sea, in caves on the land, in the open fields, in cold, in heat, in want and 
poverty, ever striving to propagate the Faith. Daily they have proclaimed 
to God and his angels the holy and fruitful manner in which your benefits have 
been bestowed upon them. 

' Let me add also that it was owing to your assistance and advice. Right 
Reverend Lord, and most pious community, that the ancient English Bene- 
dictine Congregation, which had its origin in our father and apostle, St. Greg"ory 
the Great, but which, through the excesses of this heretical ag"e, was almost 
extinct, has once more risen up again with restored vitality, and chiefly under 
your patronage has grown so greatly that already it numbers in its ranks a 
hundred and twenty priests — a mystical number of good augury, since it was 
that of those who with the most blessed Peter, chief of the Apostles, as the 
first beginnings of the Church, are said in the Acts of the Apostles to have 
received the Holy Spirit in tongues of fire. 

'Nor in truth have you, most beloved patron and most religious fathers, 
extended your benefits to those of your own age only, but you have assisted 
our poverty by a large annual revenue for all future time for ever. Aided 
and supported by this great help we maintain, in the magnificent building's of 
your college at Douai, a community of four-and-twenty monks and some forty 
countrymen, exiles for the Catholic faith. Just as that devout leader Elias, when 
he was to call down fire from heaven, is reported in the Book of King's to have 
said that he ought indeed to be spared because he feared God, and had hidden 
in caves a hundred prophets of God from the fury of persecution and had 
diligently fed them ; so might this holy community and you. Right Reverend 
Lord, plead, with confidence, that there was place for plenteous mercy from 
the Almighty God, angry at the vices of our age, since you fear the Lord, and 
with over-flowing liberality have hitherto supported, and do still support, in 
your house, a hundred of his servants disinherited and exiled from their own 
nation. 

*And, indeed, though. these temporal benefits are of a truth most noteworthy 
and great, yet still greater is that which we owe to your zeal and prudence — 
namely, that we unite the strict obf^ervance of the Holy Rule with constant 
labour at sacred studies and a never-intermitted recitation of the divine office. 
This, indeed, was a thing difficult indeed at the beginning, and very formid- 
able to our weakness ; but now, after some years of use, by your daily exhor- 
tation and direction we find it has become easy and pleasant, and that our 
brethren have made at one and the same time greater progress in piety and 
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learning- than if their whole time had been devoted to literary studies only, or 
only to exercises of piety. 

' This magnificent testimony of your benefits, most Reverend Prelate and 
pious conventuals beloved of God, we produce to-day in the presence of his 
faithful followers of Christ and before this holy altar adorned by the precious 
relics of our glorious Patron : and we offer these letters of our acceptance of 
your benefits and this candle as pledges of our duty and our love and in testi- 
mony of those undying bonds by which we desire to remain united to you. 
And just as this candle affords matter drawn from the remnant of the honey 
and the honeycomb for the liquid fire and burning light, so we, your alumni, 
nourished by your beneficence, show ourselves as torches and lights to souls in 
Eng-land that have been seduced, by true preaching of the faith and the fulness 
reg-ular life. A torch and light I say, made of material not derived from the 
earth, but from the sweetest flowers of the virtues and collected from the 
heavenly honey and honeycomb of charity. To this lasting memorial of our 
fidelity we add the tribute of our daily prayers and sacrifices ; not that your 
piety may be indebted to our prayers, but that all may see that to do good 
munificently, and gratefully and faithfully to accept benefits is an inborn 
quality of the Benedictine order. May God Almighty safely preserve as an 
example and ornament of this Order this holy convent, and may your Right 
Reverend Lordship long live to preside over it, and when, in reward for his 
piety, the Right Reverend Lordship deserves to be dissolved and to be with 
Christ, for the good of our order may he be for ever happy in heaven, and as 
a saint intercede for the Benedictine family ! ' 

When this brief speech was ended and the candle had been placed by the 
verger on the great candlestick and the letter of acceptance had been handed 
to the Chief Praepositors, the said Right Reverend Prelate, standing in the 
same place, spoke as follows to the said President and Prior who were 
kneeling before him. * I most willingly receive this candle and these letters 
of acceptance and recognition of our benefits and of your obligation and fidelity ; 
and I pray the Lord God to accept our endeavour and to afford you the full 
blessing of His Holy Spirit, so that in the future you may be able to fulfil our 
expectation as so far you have abundantly seconded our efforts.' 

After this all returned to their stalls, and the ministers of the altar proceeded 
with the solemn sacrifice. 

The next day, which was Monday the 21st of the said month and year, about 
eight o'clock in the morning, the Reverend Father Leander de S. Martino, 
President of the English Congregation, and the Reverend Father Rudesind 
Barlow, Prior of the Monastery of St. Gregory, took, at the hands of the Very 
Reverend Dom Francis Boncault, First Prior of the Convent of St. Vaast, the 
oath which in the instrument of foundation, the Right Reverend Abbot Philip 
(Caverel)had ordered to be taken by all his alumni to safeguard the Monastery 
of St. Vedast and that of St. Gregory. 

On Thursday, the 24th of the same month of October, the Reverend Dom 
Maximilian Thieulaine, sent by the Right Reverend Abbot, met the community 
of St. Gregory's about nine in the morning. They were assembled in the 
chapel ^ capitulariter with the President and the Prior and the (Reverend 
Father) in a short address in the name of his superior congratulated the whole 
community on the accomplishment of the intention of the Reverend Prelate and 
Community of St, Vedast in founding and endowing (St. Gregory's), and 
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explained the sincere and prudent desig-n of the Reverend Prelate in re- 
quiring" the oath ; then one of the Fathers, namely the Reverend Father 
Paulinus Greenwood, secretary of the President, took the oath, reading- it 
out in a clear and loud voice. Afterwards each and all, both professed and 
novices, conventuals and religious living there, took the same oath ; then 
the Reverend Father President in a few words thanked the Reverend Dom 
Maximilian (the fourth Prior and Professor of Theology in the Monastery of 
St. Vaast) for his kindly offices and services, and in the name of the whole 
convent and of the English Congregation promised to remember him with 
religious gratitude. Then when Tierce had been chanted, the Reverend Dom 
Maximilian celebrated the High Mass, the community assisting and singing-. 

In proof and testimony of the above a Notary-Apostolic and other religious 
witnesses who were present have written our names. 

D. MAXIMILIAN THIEULAINE 
LEANDER DE S. MARTINO, Cong. Angliae Bened. Praeses 
RUDESINDUS BARLOW, Prior Convent. S. Greg, et Notarius Apostolicus 
EgoFr. COLUMBANUS MALONUS, Presb. et Notar. Apostolicus' 
interfui solemnitati juramenti supradicti. 

F. A. G. 
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TONCE heard the following announcement in a church : — ** Next 
Sunday the sermon will be preached by the Rev. Fr. Burke. 
He is not the great Dominican orator ; nor do I know that he is 
any relation of his. But as he bears the same name, let us hope 
that he may share also in some portion of his eloquence." All 
except a young generation of cricketers will know that G. F. Grace 
was the brother of the Champion, and that he did in a very eminent 
degree share in his brother*s prowess. . During the seventies and 
early eighties, up to the time of his death, G. F. Grace was one of 
the best cricketers in England ; and it was mainly owing to the 
** Three Graces" that Gloucestershire in those years held so high, 
and at times even the highest, place among the counties. 

Great therefore was the excitement at Downside one day in the 
season of 1870, when the rumour went round the field that G. F. 
Grace had come to play against us. I imagine the first rumour 
was that it was **W. G. " himself; but *'G. F. " was already a 
well-known figure in first-class cricket. 

Now I have always thought that the Eleven of that year, 1870, 
was, take it all in all, the best Eleven that Downside has ever had. 
In support of this belief I can offer two reasons. The first is that 
it was my first year at school, and I have a fixed idea that the big 
boys at that time were a great deal bigger than they ever have 
been since, — a conviction by no means shaken when I meet one or 
other of the giants of those days and find myself head and 
shoulders over him. One thing, however, is quite certain, viz., 
that the school in those days produced a luxuriant crop of 
moustaches and whiskers, and even one or two beards, as may be 
seen in groups of the period. 

My second reason for believing in the superiority of the Eleven 
of 1870 will appear from what is to follow. 
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I should perhaps premise that those were the early days of 
scientific cricket at Downside. The age of ** stumpy " and ** the 
library-window-fag"," so graphically described in these pages long 
ago — so long ago that might not that article and perhaps a few 
others like it be reproduced in future numbers from time to time ? 
— had passed away. The First XI wore cricket clothes on match 
days ; the Second XI had just been promoted to the same privilege, 
exclusive of the jacket ; below the ** first game" whites were un- 
known, nor did anyone don them for half-day games. (Football 
was still played, and the Athletic Sports were still run and juinped 
in ordinary clothes.) Cricket matches with outside teams other 
than Prior Park had been going on for two or three years, and the 
particular day in 1870 about which I am writing was the occasion 
of the first visit of the Clifton First XI to Downside. I think there 
is quite good ground for the belief that this first Clifton team was 
the strongest XI that has ever played against us. Not only was 
G. F. Grace in it, but also F. Townsend and one or two others of 
the Gloucester County XI, which then stood high in the list ; and 
there were besides two ** cricket blues '* fresh from Oxford. 

To come to the match: Downside batted first, and made a good 
score — something well over the century. Clifton, however, left us 
far behind. In our second innings we repeated our previous per- 
formance. At the end Clifton required 35 or 36 to win — less than 
40, I am pretty sure. **G. F." was overheard talking in the tent 
of himself and another man going in to knock off the runs without 
the loss of a wicket. In they went, and we all resigned ourselves 
to an inevitable beating, the first oi the season. It may be a 
mythical growth, but it is my distinct impression that **G. F.*' was 
dismissed for 0, bowled first ball. Be that as it may, certain it is 
that a **rot" set in, and the wickets went down with great rapidity, 
so that when seven or eight had fallen, Clifton was still four or five 
runs short of the required total. Now I have said that the Clifton 
team was a very good one ; but, like many other good things, it had 
a tail — two or three of the men had played against us with other 
teams and were known to be no good. It is needless to describe 
how resignation grew into surprise, and then into interest, and 
interest into enthusiasm, as the good men were dismissed one 
after the other, till at last a state of keen excitement was reached 
when the telegraph recorded 30 runs for seven wickets, and it was 
felt that the game might be anyone's. Boys, monks and visitors 
were equally excited, and cheered every ball that was bowled or 
played or fielded ; and an ever narrowing ring of spectators closed 
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in upon the crease as the end drew nearer and nearer. An additional 
element of uncertainty and excitement was introduced by the fact 
that it was close on time. A group of the monks was standing in 
the far corner of the field, watch in hand, waiting till the very last 
possible moment before vespers, in hopes of being able to see the 
finish. The eighth and ninth wickets put on two or three runs ; 
and when the last man went in one run was still wanting to make 
a tie, and it was within a very few minutes of time. Would they 
play out the time? Would they make the runs? Would the wicket 
be secured ? The field was in deadly earnest, for the least mistake 
spelt defeat, and we all felt that here was a match really worth 
the winning. 

The professional that year was McCann, an Irish cricketer of 
good standing, who had the previous year been professional at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and had played for Ireland against the 
**A11 England XI " ; how we managed to get him I cannot think. 
As a player he was, I fancy, the best professional we have had at 
Downside. He was a good swift bowler and a fine all-round 
cricketer, and one who keenly enjoyed the game for its own sake. 
He now exerted himself to his utmost to win the match. **McCanh, 
if we win, the Club will give you a bat, "called out the Prefect, Fr. 
Clement Clarke, as keen to win as the youngest on the field. Thus 
encouraged, McCann put on his full pace. A bye would have lost 
us the match, but the back - stop (Billy French) did his work 
grandly. One run was made, and the scores were equal. 

Breathless excitement reigned on all hands. There was only 
time for a couple more balls. McCann was bowling. A ball was 
skied high in the air towards mid-on. Would it be held? **Leave 
it to me," rang out McCann's voice — he rushed across the ground 
just in time to get the ball into his hands . . . and held it, 
and so made the match a tie, amid a scene of wild excitement, — 
the best match I have witnessed at Downside and the most excit- 
ing I have ever seen. 

This is why I think the eleven of 1870 was our best, because it 
played a tie with the strongest team that has ever played against us. 

This is a very ** superlative " article — the *'best eleven" — the 
** best professional " — the ** strongest opponents " — the ** most ex- 
citing match" — is it all like the *' biggest big boys"? /, at any 
rate, do not think so. It may be that this account of the Great 
Match will fall under the eye of one of the heroes of the day, now 
a monk serving a mission in the far north, and he may be able to 
give a version in truer perspective and proportion, and very likely 
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to show that in points of detail my story is inaccurate. But I have 
faithfully recorded my recollections in the shape in which they 
stand vividly imprinted in my memory, even after the lapse of 
thirty years. 

One thing I am able to do, to reproduce the names of the Eleven, 
and I feel confident that there is no error in the list : — Thomas and 
Robert Tiernan, John and William French, Simon and Jeffrey 
Finch, Raymond Clarke, Edgar Agostini, James Murphy, Andrew 
Nugent, and McCann the professional. Out of them three at least 
are dead : Robert Tiernan, Andrew Nugent, and my old class- 
fellow, Jeffrey Finch. R.I. P. 

I will. add a word about Bob Tiernan, the hero of the school. 
In the Clifton match he fully divided the honours with McCann, 
and the visitors said that though the swift bowler (McCann) was 
good, still the left-arm bowler was in reality better. Even at the 
risk of another ** best " I must give utterance to the belief that Bob 
Tiernan was the best cricketer we have had in the school : others 
have in after life attained to greater eminence in the cricket world ; 
but he was chosen straight from Downside to play for the North 
of Ireland v, the South during a great cricket week at Dublin in 
1871, and he practically won the match for the North, taking a 
majority of the wickets and making top score in both innings. He 
excelled in all the games and in the athletic sports. A fine, well- 
built, manly and handsome fellow he was, and it was a question 
whether he or Raymond Clarke was the strongest in the school. 
Naturally he was the great object of the hero-worship of the small 
boys ; and all the more so as he ever set his face against bullying 
in whatever shape, and he used, when things were going too far, 
to protect us in times that were rougher than the present. Poor 
Bob Tiernan ! I cherish a most kindly remembrance of him, for on 
one occasion he soundly thrashed a lubberly fellow who was knock- 
ing me about. 

E. CuTHBERT Butler. 
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CHERE were some who thought, at the time, that the Burlesque 
of Richard III. last year dealt a severe blow at that time- 
honoured institution — the Christmas Play. They said, ** How can 
we attempt Shakespeare again after this?" Yet not only has a 
Shakespeare play again been put on our stage, but, moreover, it 
has been done with as much zest and has received as much 
appreciation, as in times past. It may be doubted whether our 
reverence for England's and the world's greatest dramatist has 
endured any diminution from the rollicking extravaganza which 
amused us so much. There was a greater danger to be feared from 
the success of the Greek play. Here, indeed, there was a tempta- 
tion to think that we had found an academic exercise which was 
most suitable for a college performance, because it was a higher 
mental training for the actors, and a sufficiently enjoyable spectacle 
for the spectators. On this point we venture a few remarks. 
Firstly, it is very doubtful whether our audience would enjoy a 
second, or, if a second, a third or fourth classical play. To begin 
with, few persons present understood a word of the play. To the 
multitude it was a spectacle, not a drama. Secondly, the Alkestis 
is pre-eminent in Greek Tragedy for its human interest. Even **our 
Euripides the human, with his droppings of warm tears," does not 
a second time, not even in the Agamemnon, give us anything so 
suited to our ideas of the stage, either in the naturalness or the 
symmetry of the theme. Is it not incongruous, to say the least, 
to make so much of college theatricals as is suggested by a recent 
paragraph in the papers, which informs us that a certain school is 
to give the *' Antigone " for the first time with all the ancient 
accessories, music, costume — everything except the masks ! Apart 
from the obvious fact that the Greek drama ip parts is more 
** advanced " than the problem play of to-day, it is not desirable 
that our actors should take themselves too seriouslv. But the 
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greatest argument we can find for the Shakespearian plays is that 
they make us familiar with the subtlest master of phrase, and that 
they give the best scope for elocutionary effort. These are, after 
all, the primary objects of school theatricals ; anything further 
gained through correct mounting, music &c., is welcome, but 
not essential. 

It was a happy thought on the part of the manager to select 
I Henry IV. for the play of 1897. This is almost a one-part play, 
and as it was obvious that the acting material at disposal was not 
strong, a capable Falstaff would carry the play through. Harold 
Turnbull was not a perfect **fat knight" — there was a tinge of 
boyishness in the presentation which even the grey beard could 
not domineer — but he gave the part intelligently, with abundant 
bonhomie^ and with that self-appreciation which we expect in the 
Cheapside humourist. The tavern scene was the success of the 
evening ; but we can say that the audience did not miss any of the 
humour of the part. In the character of the King, J. Roche-Kelly 
was grave and dignified, though a little wanting in the sternness of 
the whilom Bolingbroke. F. Sidgreaves brought out the prankish 
side of Prince Hal, and went some way towards convincing the 
audience in the chamber scene with his father. Roche-Kelly was 
at his best in this scene. Of W. Finch as Hotspur we have to say 
that he has yet to win the prominent place in our theatricals which 
his previous performances led us to predict for him. Probably it 
was nervousness, but he was far from word-perfect. Among the 
minor characters, without depreciation of the others, we may 
mention G. Williams, who made an excellent, if somewhat shrill, 
Dame Quickly, and W. de Poix, who as the drawer Francis was 
amusingly simple. The dresses and scenery were excellent, and we 
should be wanting in gratitude if we failed to compliment the 
manager on the judicious excision by which he brought the 
performance almost within the classical bounds of **two hours by 
Shrewsbury clock." 

The Farce,** The Man with the Carpet Bag," is a very old friend, 
so old as to be almost completely forgotten. With G. A. 
A'Beckett as author we may be prepared for unceasing and 
excruciating puns. The honours of the piece fell to F. Boyd, 
whose Grimes was as good a piece of farce-acting as we have had 
on our stage. B. Morrall did excellent work, and reached a level 
which we did not expect in him. H. Turnbull was amusing, and 
the same may be said of all the many characters of the piece. 
Altogether the farce was one of the best we have seen of late 
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years. We have to congratulate the reverend manager, especially 
as he was handicjipped, we learn, by other theatrical matters, by 
the concert, and by the increasing importance of the football 
matches. The band played a very pleasant selection of music 
during the intervals of the play. 

On Shrove Monday and Tuesday evenings the ever-green ** Cox 
and Box " of Burnand and Sullivan was given, together with a 
Musical Absurdity called ** Crazed," by A. R. Philips, which 
was entirely new to our boards. Of the former we can say that it 
was a performance as excellent as any achieved on the Downside 
stage. Boyd and Goolden were simply admirable, and Turnbull, 
though he fell somewhat short of them, was very good. The 
singing was equal to the rest of the performance ; of Boyd we can 
say that we do not expect to 'see a better Cox on any stage. 
** Crazed" is a screajning, noisy extravaganza, with abundant 
horse-play, but with sufficient real merriment to keep the audience 
in incessant roars of laughter. There was not a dull moment 
from start to finish. The honours fell to G. Williams, but no 
fault could be found either in H. Turnbull or C. Goolden. The 
performance went far to cheer us up after the depression caused 
by the unfortunate snowstorm, which prevented any of the expe- 
ditions planned for that day, and necessitated the postponement 
of the recreation. 

T. Leo Almond. 
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BY singular good fortune a portrait of one whose name deserves 
to be held in honour by the whole English Benedictine body 
has lately come to light. By the kindness of Miss Berkeley, of 
Spetchley, Worcestershire, we are enabled to reproduce the inter- 
esting picture of Father Augustine White, or Bradshaw, the first 
Englishman to make his profession as a Benedictine among the 
Spanish monks, and the first to venture back into his native land 
at the risk of his life to begin anew the missionary work of St. 
Augustine. Father Bradshaw was a native of Worcester, born 
in 1576. Passing over to Spain, he entered the English seminary 
at Valladolid, and falling ill in the winter of 1598, vowed to God, 
if his life were spared, to become a monk in St. Benedict's Order. 
His prayer was heard and his request granted, and in May, 1599, 
on the feast of St. Augustine, Apostle of England, he received the 
holy habit in the Abbey of St. Martin, at Compostella, from the 
hands of Abbot . Diego de Ramos. Other young Englishmen 
followed him to St. Martin's and made their profession in that 
famous house. Their petition to the General Chapter of Valladolid 
to go to the English Mission was favourably received, and the 
sanction of Pope Clement VIII having been obtained, four of 
their number set out for their native land — F. Augustine of St. 
John (Bradshaw or White), Joseph Prater, the Ven. John Roberts, 
and John Hutton ; leaving behind them two others — D,D, 
William Jansens (or Johnson) and Leander Jones, for the prosecu- 
tion of their studies. Father Augustine was soon in England : 
in 1603 we find him at Hindlip, in Worcestershire, where he was 
the means of reconciling to the Church an old monk of Evesham 
(Lyttleton by name), who had grown old in schism, and who 
lingered on in poverty and blindness for a couple of years longer, 
expiating as well as he could the misspent years of his life, and 
dying, near the age of a hundred, in 1605. 
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Father Augustine next comes before us as Vicar of the General 
of the Benedictine Congregation of Valladolid ; he was appointed 
to the office in 1604, and held it till May, 1613, when he was 
superseded by F. Leander of St. Martin. During the early years 
of this office he was in the Low Countries, acting as chaplain major 
to the regiment raised by Lord Arundel of Wardour (Sept. 1605) 
in the service of the Archduke Albert. Our portrait represents 
him at this period ; and shows him to have been what his character 
paints him, a frank, open-minded man, dauntless, pleasing and 
attractive. His position, doubtless, gave him opportunities of 
furthering the efforts of his brother monk, the Ven. John Roberts, 
to establish a home for his brethren in the city of Douay, and when 
Lord Arundel's regiment was broken up, we find Father Augustine 
at Douay and acting as superior at St. Gregory's, in the autumn 
of 1606. He was, as his whole career testifies, not a man to sit 
quietly down and enjoy the good things of life. He was away in 
Lorraine in December of that very year, receiving from the Dean 
and Chapter of Nancy the free gift of the. church of St. Laurence 
at Dieulouard. From 1608 to 1612 he was Prior of St. Gregory's, 
and it was in his time that the cbmmtinity entered into the new 
monastery which abbot Caverel's munificence had provided for 
them (1611). But, true Benedictine as her wasu. hi;s interests were 
not confined to his own ordef, afritf the" EngJish secular clergy 
gratefully acknowledged their indebtedness to* him for having pro- 
cured for them, from the generous abbot of St.Vedast's, the use of 
Arras College in Paris as a house for ecclesiastical writers and con- 
troversialists. On the conclusion of his priorship in 1612, he betook 
himself to Spain, to render account of his stewardship, and con- 
tinued to hold the post of Vicar of the Spanish General for a few 
months longer. 

Troubles were beginning to arise among the Benedictines at this 
time. With the rapid growth of their numbers and the difficulty 
of communication with Spain, complications were inevitable, and 
from one cause or another Father Augustine Bradshaw and Father 
Leander Jones soon found themselves, whether they would or not, 
the centres of opposing parties. In March 1613 we find Father 
Leander and twelve others writing to the General to complain of 
the views and actions of Father Augustine ; in the following August 
Father Augustine writes at ample length in his own defence to the 
General, and forwards him a protest, signed by the majority of the 
Anglo-Spanish monks engaged in the mission, against the con- 
tinuance of Father Leander in the vicariate. The signatories 
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asserted their complete confidence in F. Augustine's policy, and 
exposed the difficulties inseparable from the residence of the new 
Vicar at Douay. In a letter to the General, accompanying this 
appeal, F. Augustine lays bare the grievances which weighed on 
him and his supporters. It was intolerable that the mission should 
be governed from a distance by one who had not for years set foot 
in England, who had no talent for managing others, and who, to 
make matters worse, was a Welshman, and so distasteful to the 
English. He had besides given offence to Abbot Caverel by 
tolerating certain arrangements in connexion with the fathers who 
were teaching at Marchiennes College. 

A later petition from several of the monks on the English mission 
praying to be released from dependance on the Vicar, and con- 
stituting F. Augustine their spokesman, must have convinced the 
General that there was trouble brewing among his far-off English 
subjects. The views which found expression through Father 
Augustine's mouth led eventually to the aggregation of the fathers 
engaged in the mission into two bodies corporate, the Provinces of 
Canterbury and York — in fact, to the Anglo -Benedictine system 
which lasted till its abolition a few years ago by the Religiosus 
Ordo of Fope Leo XIII. 

In 1613 Father Augustine's energies found a new sphere. The 
abbey and order of Fontevraud had come under the influence of 
the celebrated Capuchin, Father Joseph de Tremblai. This famous 
preacher and promoter of all sorts of good works happened to 
meet F. Augustine, in 1613, at the English monastery of St. 
Benedict in the city of St. Malo, in Brittany. F. Augustine was 
on his way back from Spain, unhampered by office and ready for 
any work that fell in his way. His zeal, sanctity, ability and 
energy won on Father Joseph, as on so many others, and he was 
soon in communication with Madame Louise de Bourbon, abbess 
of Fontevraud, and her coadjutrix, Madame Antoinette d'Orleans. 
The archives of the Spanish Benedictines at St. Domingo de Silos 
contain a great number of letters relating to this period of F. 
Augustine's life. Had all gone well, it seemed as if the entire 
congregation of Fontevraud would have incorporated itself with 
the restored English Benedictines. As things turned out, very 
little came of the prolonged negotiations, except the internal 
reforms which F. Augustine was able to effect in the principal 
monasteries of the order, and in the great increase of his influence 
among the nuns of other famous communities in France, as at 
Chelles, Remiremont, and Poitiers. Some day the correspondence 
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may perhaps see the light of print ; suffice it now to say that the 
failure of negotiations was not in any sense owing to lack of 
g-oodwill on the part of F. Augustine or the monks or nuns of 
Fontevraud, but rather to the opposition which the project met 
with from F. Leander of St. Martin. However, their quarrel was 
not of long continuance, and in March 1615 F. Leander was 
able to announce to the General that the questions between them 
had been amicably settled. Five months later Father Augustine 
was in office once more as first Prior of the house of St. Edmund 
at Paris, which had come into existence when the priory at Chelles 
had been broken up. Thus each of the three existing houses of 
the Congregation owes something to F. Augustine — St. Gregory's, 
his oversight for many years, and for three or four his actual 
government as prior ; St. Laurence's, its very existence ; and St. 
Edmund's, its first year of conventual life. When the last named 
house was firmly established, F. Augustine was called away once 
more to extend to others that care and charity which he had so 
generously given to his English brethren during the previous sixteen 
years. In 1616 the Cluniac priory of Longueville, in the diocese of 
Rouen, was entrusted to him, that he might raise it from the 
moral and material ruin which had overtaken it. He was thus 
engaged when death summoned him on the 4th of May, 1618. 

G. D. 
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St. Augustine of Canterbury and his Companions. From the French of Father 
Brou, S.J. London and Leamington : Art and Book Company. 

France has been so intimately associated with the Catholics of England in 
keeping the Centenary of St. Augustine, that the appearance of what may be 
called the " Centenary Life of the Saint" from a French source must be re- 
garded as not inappropriate. Father Brou has carried out his task with care and 
skill, and has succeeded in producing a most life-like and accurate account of 
scenes and events. The local colouring shews clear signs of a personal 
acquaintance with the historic sites, and the historical narrative bears evidence 
of a painstaking investigation of authorities. We cordially hope, therefore, 
that this work will have a large circulation, as supplying, better than any other 
with which we are acquainted, an account of the conversion of England, con- 
taining as it does an amount of historical information which raises it above the 
level of a mere "popular" life, while at the same time written in so vivid a 
style that none can fail to be interested. The accounts of the condition of the 
country when St. Augustine landed, as also of the ** Welsh Church," are, we 
think, especially interesting and useful. 

On or two points, no doubt, some will dissent from our author's conclusions 
— in his estimate, for 'example, of the Saint's mode of action in regard to the 
British bishops ; — but all, we are certain, will regard the book as a valuable 
addition to our Catholic literature. 

We have not seen the French original, but the translation seems to have 
been well done, and runs smoothly, a quality too often wanting in similar works. 
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CORRESPONDENCE* 

TO THE Editor of the Downside Review. 

MONASTIC ICELAND. 
Sir, — The readiness with which you have opened your pages to 
the valuable articles on ** Benedictines in Iceland " encourages me 
to hope that a few more notes on the same subject may be of some 
interest to your readers. 

(1.) Mention has been made (Downside Review, xvi, p. 174) of 
the first attempt at a Benedictine foundation in the island at Baer 
(By) in Burgfirth, in the west of Iceland, by the English missionary 
bishop Rudolph, subsequently abbot of Abingdon ; but of other 
attempted foundations your learned contributor has said not a 
word. May I be allowed to supplement his information ? 

(2.) Bishop Magnus Einarsson began a second monastery on 
one of the Vestmannaeyjar islands, a group to the south of Iceland ; 
but the establishment did not long survive that prelate, who died 
in 1148. 

(3.) Another Benedictine house, which flourished for about a 
century, was the abbey of Hytardalr, on the southern side of the 
midmost of the three well-marked promontories on the west coast 
of Iceland. It was founded about 1 166, was governed by ?i\^ abbots 
in succession, but came to an end before 1270. A traveller in 1814 
stated that the church was still standing, and was still possessed 
of its old ornaments, vestments, and images of our Lady and St. 
John Baptist. (Iceland, by Ebenezer Henderson, Edinburgh, 1819.) 
(4.) Another unsuccessful attempt was made to establish a 
community at Keldur circa 1190. 

(5.) The monastery of Saurbaer in Eyjafjord, to the north-east 
of Holar, was founded by Bishop Brandr of that see towards the 
end of the 12th century. It disappears from history after 1212, 
having had two abbots. 

(6.) The Priory of Skridu Klaustr, on the east coast, founded 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, is supposed by some to 
have been a Benedictine house, though it is more generally 
assigned to the Canons Regular. (See Ultima Thule, or a Summer 
in Iceland^ by Richard F. Burton ; London, 1875.) 

Canons Regular in Iceland. 

(1.) The earliest foundation of Augustinian Canons was at 
Thykkvabaear Klaustr in Ver or Alftaver, the most southern point 
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of Iceland ; Thorkell Geirason was its founder, by authority of 
Bishop Kloengurd Thorsteinsson of Skalholt, 1168. Its nineteenth 
and last abbot retired to Copenhagen in 1550, and became a 
Lutheran. This house possessed a famous library. 

(2.) Helgafells-Klaustur (St. John's). The above-named Bishop 
Thorsteinsson founded a house of canons on the island of Flateyar, 
in Breidifjord, in 1172, which was transferred by his successor, 
St. Thorlakr, himself a Canon Regular, to Helgafells, on the north 
coast of the central western promontory. Its 25th and last abbot 
died before 1550. The Icelandic poet, Eystein Asgrimsson, was 
a religious of this foundation. 

(3.) Videyaklaustr, on an island near Reikiavik, was founded 
by Thorvaldr Gissurarson and consecrated by his brother, Bishop 
Magnus of Skalholt, in 1226. Its 18th and last abbot joined the 
Lutherans, and died in 1568. 

(4.) The Priory of Modruvalla, founded by Jorund, Bishop of 
Holar, the northern see, in 1296, came to an end when its last 
prior died in 1546. Henderson describes it as agreeably situated 
a little to the north of the Horga river, at the foot of a long range 
of very high mountains which stretches along the west side of it 
to the bay of Eyae fiord. 

With regard to the house of Benedictine nuns at Kirkjuboer, of 
which Mr. Magniisson has given an account, I find that Henderson, 
who visited its site in 1814-15, described its church as being then in 
good condition. 

A slight but interesting contribution to Icelandic literature was 
made by one of our best known English mediaeval writers, Matthew 
Paris, monk of St. Alban*s, who was twice at the Court of Norway. 
I copy from M. A. Geffroy's Notices et Extraits des MSS, de Suede 
(Paris, 1855, 8vo). **C'est probablement lui qui, pour Tedification ou 
Tamusement de sa cour \i.e., King Haakon HaakonssonJ et de ses 
sujets fit traduire du frangais ou velche en vieille langue du 
nord ou islandais sous le titre de Strengleikar, un recueil d'anci- 
ennes chants ou lais bretons .... C*est lui certainement, 
cela est attest^ dans le texte m^me de ces traductions, qui fit 
mettre en prose islandaise, par un moine nomm6 Robert, le roman 
frangais de Tristan et Vsold en 1226, ceux d'Elis et Rosamundey et 
d'Vvent, une vision de Tondalus, &c." 

I remain your obedient servant, 

GILBERT DOLAN, O.S.B. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 



mONDAY, February 21, was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the election of 
Dom Wilfrid Raynal as Cathedral Prior of St. Michael's, Belmont. We 
venture to offer our most sincere congratulations to him on this joyful 
occasion, and to express our hopes that he may have health and strength for 
many years to come, to hold that office which he has so worthily, honourably 
and successfully occupied for a quarter of a century. We believe that the 
leng-th of Dom Raynal's priorship is. unique in the annals of the Eng-lish 
Benedictine Cong-reg-ation. The formal celebration of this happy event will 
take place in May, when there will be a great gathering at St. Michael's of 
representatives of the monasteries of St. Gregory's, St. Laurence's, and St. 
Edmund's, to testify the respect and admiration which the members of these 
monasteries feel for the venerable prelate, from whom so many have received 
such great and convincing proofs of his paternal affection. 



In consequence of continued ill-health, the Very Rev. T. A. Burge found 
himself compelled to resign the Priorship of Ampleforth, which he had 
held for ten years. In January the Very Rev. Oswald Smith, Canon of St. 
Michaels Priory, Belmont, and Professor of Philosophy, was elected Prior. 
To the new Prior we desire to convey our most cordial congratulations and 
our good wishes for a long and successful term of office. May St. Laurence's 
continue to flourish under his wise rule and guidance. It may interest our 
readers to know that Prior Smith has appointed Dom Anselm W^ilson Sub- 
prior, and Dom Wilfrid Darby, Rector of the College. 



We much regret to announce that Colonel Plowden (O.G.), the CO. of the 
Oxfordshire Light Infantry (52nd) was severely wounded on December 30 in 
the Khyber Pass ; he was shot through the lungs. Downside men have fared 
badly during the operations on the North-West Frontier, for in our last num- 
ber it was our melancholy duty to announce the death of Colonel O'Bryen of 
the 31st Fengal Infantry, and that Lieutenant Wynter had been wounded. 
The following extract from the Daily Mail will show how Colonel Plowden 
was wounded. The gallantry displayed by him and his brother officers on the 
occasion speaks for itself. 
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** From the Pioneer Mail we extract the following" from its special corres- 
pondent dealing with the attack on General Hammond's rearguard in the 
Khyber, in which Colonel Plowden and Lieutenant Owen were wounded on 
December 30. 

** At 5.30 that afternoon Bugler Crowhurst, of the Oxfords, riding" Colonel 
Plowden's charger, galloped into camp with a note, stating that the reargfuard 
was hard pressed. The troops turned out. General Hammond taking" charg-e, 
and at once proceeded to the Nikki Khel villages, where a detachment of the 
rearguard was found under. Colonel Plowden. 

** It was there learnt that the forward picket in the valley had beg^n to re- 
tire at 3.30 p.m. On passing a Buddhist tope a volley was fired into them, 
and three men were wounded. The sections then got under cover of a nullah. 
Two of the wounded who could walk were sent to the medical oflficer, w^hile 
the third was dressed by Colonel Plowden on the spot under cover of fire. 

** When all the wounded had got clear away the rest retired, and in so 
doing had to cross a bit of open ground where Corporal Bell was hit in the 
head and killed on the spot. 

** Colonel Plowden, Lieutenant Owen, and Lieutenant Fielden drag-g-ed him 
away up the nullah, and all retired under cover of the banks until the nullah 
broke away on their left flank and again exposed them to fire. 

** Here private Butler was hit in the leg, and Captain Parr and Lieutenant 
Carter having dressed his wound, the last-named officer took him on his back 
and carried him across the exposed bit of ground, but in the middle of this 
Private Butler was again hit and killed. Lieutenant Carter being knocked 
over by the force of the blow. 

" Fielden then came to the rescue, and both officers got him under cover, 
while Colonel Plowden and Lieutenant Owen carried Bell's corpse across the 
dangerous bit, and were both wounded in doing so." 

Dom Gasquet has recently spent a week at Cambridge, where he had some 
researches to make at the Registry and in the Libraries. On Sunday, 13th, he 
read a paper to the F^isher Society entitled "English Scholarship in the Thirteenth 
Century." He availed himself of the opportunity of witnessing one of the most 
characteristic sights of Cambridge, the Lent "bumping races." 



Dom Butler has received a grant from the managers of the Hort Memorial 
Fund,— a fund created for the purpose of promoting biblical and patristic 
studies — to enable him to go to Venice and copy a Greek MS. of the Historia 
Lausiaca, for the edition of the Greek text he is preparing for the syndics of 
the University Press. 

A correspondent writes: "What a pity it is that somebody does not give 
us The Antiquities of Bath in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, The 
Benedictines are in Bath, but I suppose we must not expect such a work from 
their learned leisure (that's the proper term, the consecrated term, I believe) ; 
the materials having to be sought for in old periodicals, old novels, old plays, 
old biographies, and old letters, especially news- (and scandal-) letters, and 
so forth. But it would be mighty interesting. Perhaps, however, some one 
with local knowledge may be able to throw light on a single point. Scott was 
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in Bath from 'four years old to five, with his aunt;' he there * learns to read, 
stnd much besides, 1775-1776.' So says Fors Clavigera^ Letter xxxii. TBe 
same authority, next Letter, gives further information in the way of extract 
from Scott's autobiography : ** The circumstances I recollect of my residence 
in Bath (he. writes) are but trifling- j yet I never recall them without a feeling 
of pleasure. The beauties of the Parade (which of them I know not), with the 
river Avon winding around it, and the lowing of the cattle from the opposite 
hills are warm in my recollection, and are only rivalled by the splendours of a 
toy-shop somewhere near the Orange Grove. I had acquired, I know not by 
"what means, a kind of superstitious terror for statuary of all kinds. No ancient 
Iconoclast or modern Calvinist could have looked on the outside of the Abbey 
Church (if I mistake not, the principal church at Bath is so called) with more 
horror than the image of Jacob's Ladder, with all its angels, presented to my 
infant eye. My uncle effectually combated my terrors, and formally introduced 
me to a statue of Neptune, which perhaps still keeps guard at the side of the 
Avon, where a pleasure boat crosses to Spring Gardens.' Which and what 
was the * Parade * whose beauties struck the Infant Scott? Or was there any 
other Parade in Bath at that time, at least by the banks of Avonwater, besides 

* North ' and * South.'' ' Spring Gardens ' leads in that direction, does it not? 
The passage from the Autobiography, with the Avon * winding around' the 

* Parade,' involuntarily suggests a site the Benedictines in Bath ought to know 
well, and one asks whether it was not here, on the site where now rises the 
Church of St. John, that the future Wizard of the North was storing his infant 
imagination with those natural beauties which no after years or later experiences 
could efface from his memory. Was there another Parade, and one with better 
claims, that's the question." 

During the Lent term at Cambridge, Dom Butler has lectured to the Catholic 
undergraduates on the following subjects ; they seem to us to be admirably 
chosen, and just what are wanted. 
Bad Popes. 

The Catholic Layman and Religious Knowledge. 
The First Chapter of Genesis. 
Leo. XIII on the ** Modern Liberties." 
Loyalty to Religion. 
Relics. 

Authority and Conscience and Reason. 
\ Historical Sketch of the Religious 
( Orders of the Church. 



Bernard Turnbull (O. G.) has been gazetted sub -lieutenant in the 3rd 
Battalion of the Border Regiment. 

We are glad to know that Abbot Moore and Dom Ephrem Guy, who have 
both been dangerously ill, are now out of danger and gradually recovering 
strength. Dom Guy has, however, felt himself obliged to resign the charge 
of the Bungay Mission. Dom Francis Fleming has been appointed to succeed 
Dom Guy. 



I. 
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During" the Christinas holidays the boys' refectory, which stood sadly in need 
of redecoration, was repainted and, cleaned. The pictures were re-hung", and 
they now rest on the top of the panelling instead of being some distance above 
it. This is a great improvement, and it will allow, when necessary, of a 
second row of pictures. Mr. Roskell's portrait of Dom Gasquet is now be- 
tween the two windows of the east wall. 



The boys who distinguished themselves at the Advent Examinations were 
John Watkins, Bernard Morrall, Georg-e Heydon, George Williams, Stanislaus 
Young, Leopold March, Francis Lynch, Felix Moorat, Michael Russell, 
Thomas Waters, Richard Walker, Cyril Cafferata and Walter de Poix. The 
rectors report was a satisfactory one, and augured well for the results of the 
public examinations next July. 

The retreat to the Community, which began on January 9, was preached by 
the Very Rev. John Procter, the Provincial of the English Dominicans. 



At Lord Carlingford's funeral on February 5, at Chewton Priory, the Prior 
and community of St. Gregory's were represented by Dom Wilfrid New. 



We are glad to learn that Mr. N. R. Roskell is making a good recovery 
after his recent severe and dangerous operation. 



Is our contemporary. The Raven ^ in a state of suspended animation, or is 
it defunct ? It seems a long time since a number appeared. Perhaps the 
extra expense consequent on the illustrations of the July number has proved 
too great a strain on its resources. We sincerely hope that by Easter The 
Raven will have entered on the convalescent stage. Apropros of the illustra- 
tions of the Greek Play, we are glad to be able to record that in the 
March number of the new Public Schools Magazine, four of the blocks 
were reproduced. 

The marriage of Captain Edward S. Bulfin (O.G.), 2nd Battalion (Princess 
of Wales's Own) Yorkshire Regiment, and Frances Mary, only daughter of the 
late Mr. F. W. Lonergan, took place on January 11, at St. James's Church, 
Spanish Place. 

A marriage has been arranged between Reg-inald, son of Mr. Talbot, of 
Rhode Hill, and Mabile Mary, daughter of the late Hon. R. A. Arundell, 
formerly of the 2nd Life Guards. 

All Gregorians will regret to know that Prior Ford, in consequence of the 
unsatisfactory state of his health, has been ordered to take a three months' 
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rest from work. We most sincerely hope that he will be speedily restored to 
Health and strength. 

We have to announce the marriag-e in January of Mr. Hugh Sweetman 
(O.G.) to Mrs. Elliott. 

The Altar of our Lady of Compassion has been painted and gilded under 
Mr. Walters' supervision. The eflfect is, we think, very good, and will go far 
towards reconciling some critics to what they have hitherto considered the 
vandalism of painting on stone. If to do so is a mistake, at any rate we are 
sinning m very good company. 

The stonework of the Altar in the Lady Chapel has been finished, and is 
now awaiting decoration, which is to be carried out by Mr. Comper. 



A correspondent has pointed out to us that we were in error in supposing 
that Mr. Eyre and Mr. Jackson were the only Gregorian mayors. . The late 
Sir John Lambert was, on more than one occasion, the mayor of Salisbury. 



We have to congratulate the Rev. F. W. Weaver, who has contributed so 
many learned and interesting papers to this Review, on being appointed 
Rector of Milton by the Earl of Ilchester. 



The younger generation of Gregorians will much regret to learn that Miss 
Norman, who for nearly nine years was the most efficient and hardworking 
matron at Downside, resigned her charge at Christmas, and left soon after 
the boys returned from their holidays. She will be long remembered for her 
unflagging and self-sacrificing devotedness to the sick, and for the skill and 
patience and kindness she showed in many an anxious case. She takes with 
her the hearty good wishes and grateful thanks of all those who knew her. 



Miss Norman has been succeeded by Miss Wathen, who for some years has 
been the superintendent of the Nursing Institution at Northampton. 



For the first time on record, it was found impossible to have the usual 
holiday on Shrove Tuesday, for, as ill luck would have it, the first and only 
snowstorm of the winter came on that day. It was sufficiently severe to put 
a stop to all ideas of any expeditions, and consequently the holiday was post- 
poned to the following Tuesday. 

Mr. T. Edwards, who succeeded Mr. Griffiths as the master of the 
Lower Forms, left at Christmas, and has in his turn been succeeded by 
Mr. Lygon Pakenham. 
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On February 12 Mr. Alg-emon Sidg-reaves (O.G.) started for South Africa, 
to take up an appointment. 

We have to cong^tulate Fr. Ethelred Taunton on the success of his book 
on the Eng-lish Black Monks. It has been very favourably reviewed, and has 
had a very ready sale. 



The Sanatorium is now completed, but up to the present time has not 
been used for patients, for we have ag^ain been mercifully preserved from 
any epidemic. 

In the Tablet of January 15, we were g"lad to see that the whole of Dom 
Butler's article, which appeared in our last number, on the University 
Examinations, was reproduced in full. 



The Monastery Library is indebted to Mr. John Mulhall (O.G.) for a copy 
of his report on the administration of the Irish Distress Fund, 1891, which he 
has kindly presented on leaining- that his Alma Mater is anxious to have as 
complete a collection as possible of the writings of her sons. 



The editor craves the kind indulgence of the readers of the Review for the 
small number of the Odds and Ends. His excuse, which he trusts will be 
accepted, is that absence from Downside, in consequence of ill health, has 
prevented him from gathering together the usual harvest of interesting items. 
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Downside Review. 

July 1898. 



SOME ASPECTS OF MEDLEVAL GUILD^LIFE* 



CHE Guilds undoubtedly formed an important element in the 
social life of the Middle Ages. In late years some consider- 
able interest has been taken in the subject, and much has been 
written about the origin, organisation and purpose of these volun- 
tary societies. The question, however, is certainly a large one, 
as yet by no means exhausted ; and in view of some of the 
Socialistic difficulties already demanding solution, and the many 
niore still looming in the distance, is deserving of even more 
attention than has been paid to it. 

It is hardly necessary to say much upon the subject of Guild 
origins. Their existence dates from the earliest times, and they 
probably result from the natural desire to realise some of the 
obvious benefits arising from combination in carrying out purposes 
of common utility. As a system of widespread practical institu- 
tions, English Guilds, says Mr. Toulmin Smith, who may be 
regarded as our great authority on this matter,** are older than any 
kings of England." The oldest of our old ancient laws — those, for 
example, of Alfred, of Athelstan and Ina — assume the existence of 
Guilds to which, as a matter of course, every one is supposed to 
belong. The same author thus defines the scope and purpose of 
the ancient Guilds. They were, he says, ** associations of those 
living in the same neighbourhood, who remembered that they had, 
as neighbours, common obligations." They were difl^erent entirely 
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from modern partnerships, or trading companies, for their main 
characteristic was, to set up something- higher than personal g"ain 
and mere materialism as the main object of man's life, and 
to make the teaching of love to one's neighbour not merely 
accepted as a hollow dogma of morality, but known and felt as 
a habit of life.' 

Whilst fully recognising the extreme antiquity of the Guild 
system in England — which by the way may be regarded as the 
country of its origin, at least in the form in which guilds are best 
recognised — it must be understood that our knowledge of the 
organisation; and of the social and economic purposes it fulfilled 
in mediaeval life, is mainly derived from documents dating only 
from the fourteenth century. Many circumstances combined at 
that time to develop the system of local self-help implied by the 
Guild associations, and the number of new ** fraternities" which 
sprang up all over the lai\d evidently gave cause of alarm to the 
king and his advisers, and impelled them to demand a return into 
the Court of Chancery of certificates setting forth the origin and 
purpose of each individual Guild. The great plague — scourge of 
1348-9, known to us as the Black Death, followed as it was by a 
second and hardly less appalling epidemic, in 1361, devastated 
the world and paralyzed trade and agriculture. The natural 
economic result followed. In the dearth of population consequent 
on the excessive mortality, much of the land remained untilled and 
unproductive ; whilst the remnant of the labouring classes, recogf- 
nising their opportunity, combined to better their condition. On 
the other hand the governing powers, fearing danger from these 
socialistic movements, endeavoured to repress them, and by 
statute law to regulate the price of labour and maintain the 
dependent position of the lower classes. In the demand for a 
returns into the king's Court of Chancery, in 1388, of legal certifi- 
cates declaring the purpose of every Guild we have evidence of the 
acute nature of the situation created by the labour difficulties. 
These original certificates, as they exist still in the Public Record 
Office, are invaluable for our purpose. Made for the most part in 
the early part of 1389 (and thus, as not a few record, forty years 
after '* the great pestilence "), they aff'ord us a mass of information 
about the inner life and practical working of our Mediaeval Guilds. 
Unfortunately many of the returns are lost, and, still more unfor- 
tunately, amongst others those for Hampshire, from which county 

* Traditions of the Old Crown House ^ p. 28. 
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I purpose to take my illustrations, are not now forthcoming. 
Still, as there are more than five hundred separate documents 
preserved, ample material exists to illustrate our present subject. 
They may be best consulted in the work upon Guilds published 
by the Early English Text Society, for which Mr. Toulmin Smith 
transcribed a hundred of these original returns 

It would, I think, be a mistake to suppose that these societies 
existed everywhere throughout the country in equal numbers. 
Mr. Thorold Rogers, it is true, says — and the opinion of one who 
has done so much work in every kind of local record must carry 
great weight — that ** few parishes were probably without guild 
lands." But there is certainly no distinct evidence that this was 
the case, especially in counties like Hampshire, always sparsely 
populated as compared with other districts in the east of England, 
and where the people largely depended on agricultural pursuits for 
a living. In the great centres of trade and manufacture the Guilds 
were most numerous and most important, for it was precisely in 
those parts that the advantages of mutual help and co-operation 
were most apparent and combination was practically possible. 
Hampshire was essentially an agricultural county, and conse- 
quently, as we should be led by our theory to expect, the guild 
associations were by no means numerous, and except in the case 
of some one or two of the larger towns, comparatively unimportant. 

An examination of the existing records leads to a general 
division of Mediaeval Guilds into two classes : Craft or Trade 
associations and Religious^ or, as some prefer now to call them. 
Social Guilds. The former, as their name implies, had as the 
special object of their existence the protection of some work, trade 
or handicraft, and in this for practical purposes we may include 
those associations of traders or merchants known under the name 
of ** Guild-Merchants." Such, for instance, were the great com- 
panies of the City of London, and it was in reality the plea that 
they were trading societies which saved them from the general 
destruction which overtook all fraternities and associations in the 
sixteenth century. The division of Guilds into the two classes 
named above is, however, after all, a matter of convenience 
rather than a real distinction founded on fact. All Guilds, no 
matter for what special purpose they were founded, had the same 
general characteristic of brotherly aid and social charity ; and no 
guild, so far as I have been able to discover, was divorced from 
the ordinary religious observances commonly practised in those 
days. 
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In speaking, therefore, of the purposes of what I have called 
religious or social Guilds I must not be thought to exclude craft or 
trade Guilds. It is very often supposed that for the most part 
what are called religious Guilds existed for the purpose of pro- 
moting or encouraging the religious practices, such as the attend- 
ance at Church on certain days, the taking part in ecclesiastical 
processions, the recitation of offices and prayers and the like. 
Without doubt there were such societies existing in pre-Reformation 
days — such as, for example, the great Guild of Corpus Christi in 
York, which counted its members by thousands. But such asso- 
ciations were the exception, not the rule. I confess that I was 
myself astonished, when, some years ago, I had occasion to make 
a thorough examination of the existing statutes and rules of 
ancient Guilds, to find how small a proportion these — shall I call 
them — Ecclesiastical Guilds formed of the whole number of associ- 
ations known as religious Guilds. The origin of the mistaken 
notion is obvious. In mediaeval days— ^that is, in the days when 
such guilds flourished — the word ** religious" had a wider, and, if 
I may be allowed to say so, I think, a truer signification than has 
obtained in later times. Religion was understood to include the 
exercise of the two commandments of charity — the love of God, 
and the love of one's neighbour, — and the exercises of practical 
charity to which Guild brethren were bound by their Guild statutes 
were considered as much religious practices as the attendance at 
church or the taking part in an ecclesiastical procession. In these 
days, as Mr. Bentano, in his essay '* Ow the His foty and Develop- 
fnent of Gilds ** has pointed out, most of the objects, to carry out 
which the Guilds existed, would be called Social duties, but then 
they were regarded as objects of christian charity. ** Mutual assist- 
ance, the aid of the poor, of the helpless, the sick, of strangers, 
pilgrims and prisoners, the burial of the dead, even the keeping of 
schools and schoolmasters ** and other such-like objects of christian 
charity were held to be ** exercises of religion.** 

If the word ** religious** be thought now to give a wrong im- 
pression about the nature of associations the main object of which 
was to secure the performance of duties we should now call 
** social**, quite as wrong an impression, I fear, would be con- 
veyed by the word ** social** as applied to them. A ** social** 
society would suggest to many, an association for convivial 
meetings, and this false notion of the nature of a mediaeval guild 
would be strengthened by the fact that in many, if not most, of 
them a yearly and sometimes a more frequent feast existed as an 
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item in their statutes. This g-uild-feast, however, was a mere 
incident in the organisation, and in no case, so far as I am aware, 
did it form what we might consider the end or purpose of the 
association. 

By whichever name we prefer to call them, the character and pur- 
pose of these Mediaeval Guilds cannot in reality be misunderstood. 
Broadly speaking, they were the benefit societies and the provident 
associations of the middle ages. They undertook towards their mem- 
bers the duties now frequently performed by burial clubs, by hospitals, 
by almshouses and by guardians of the poor. Not infrequently 
they acted for the public good of the community in the mending of 
roads and the repair of bridges, and for the private good of their 
members, in the same way that insurance companies to-day com- 
pensate for loss by fire or accident. The reason of their existence 
was to afford mutual aid and conti ibution to meet the pecuniary 
demands which were constantly arising from burials, legal exac- 
tions, penal fines and all other kinds of payments and compensa- 
tions. Mr. Toulmin Smith thus defines their object : ** The early 
English Guild was an institution of local self-help which, before 
the poor-laws were invented, took the place, in old times, of the 
modern Friendly or Benefit Society, but with a higher aim : while 
it joined all classes together in the care of the needy and for 
objects of common welfare, it did not neglect the forms and 
practice of religion, justice and morality,** which, I may add, was, 
indeed, the main-spring of their life and action. 

**The Guild lands,** writes Mr. Thorold Rogers, ** were a very 
important economical fact in the s«:cial condition of early England. 
The Guilds were the benefit societies of the time, from which 
impoverished members could be and were aided. It was an age 
in which the keeping of accounts was common and familiar. 
Beyond question, the treasurers of the Village Guild rendered as 
accurate an annual statement to the members of their fraternity as 
a bailiff did to his lord. . . . It is quite certain that the town 
and country guilds obviated pauperism in the middle ages, assisted 
in steadying the price of labour and formed a permanent centre for 
those associations which fulfilled the function that in more recent 
times trade unions have striven to satisfy.** 

An examination of the various articles of association contained 
in the returns made into the Chancery in 1389 and other similar 
documents shows how wide was the field of Christian charity 
covered by these ** fraternities.** First and foremost among these 
works of religion trMist be reckoned the burial of the dead, regula- 
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tions as to which are invariably to be found in all the g-uild statutes. 
Then came, very generally, provisions for help to the poor, sick and 
aged. In some, assistance was to be given to those who were over- 
taken by misfortune, whose goods had been damaged or destroyed 
by fire or flood, or had been diminished by loss or robbery: in others, 
money was found as a loan to such as needed temporary as- 
sistance. In the guild at Ludlow, in Shropshire, for instance, 
**any good girl of the guild had a dowry provided for her if her 
father was too poor to find one himself." The ** Guild-merchant " 
of Coventry kept a lodging-house with thirteen beds, **to lodge 
poor folk coming through the land on pilgrimage or other work of 
charity," with a keeper of the house and a woman to wash the 
pilgrims* feet. A Guild at York found beds and attendance for 
poor strangers, and the Guild of Holy Cross in Birmingham kept 
alms-houses for the poor in the town. In Hampshire, the Guild of 
St. John at Winchester, which comprised men and women of all 
sorts and conditions, supported a Hospital for the poor and infirm 
of the city. 

The very mass of material at hand makes the task of selecting- 
examples for illustrating some of the objects for which Mediaeval 
Guilds existed somewhat difficult. I take a few such examples 
at haphazard. The organisation of these societies was the same 
as that which has existed in similar associations up to the time of our 
modern Trade-Unions : a meeting was held at which officers were 
elected and accounts audited ; fines for non-acceptance of office 
were frequently imposed, as well as for absence from the common 
meeting. Often members had to declare on oath that they would 
fulfil their voluntary obligations, and would keep secret the affairs 
of the Society. Persons of ill-repute were not admitted, and 
members who disgraced the fraternity were expelled. For example, 
the first Guild statutes printed by Mr. Toulmin Smith are those of 
Garlekhith, London. They begin : ** In worship of God Almighty 
our Creator and his Mother Saint Mary and all Saints and St. 
James the Apostle a fraternity is begun by good men in the church 
of St. James at Garlekhith in London, on the day of Saint James, 
the year of our Lord 1375, for the amendment of their lives and 
of their souls, and to nourish greater love between the brethren 
and sisters of the said brotherhood." Each of them have sworn 
on the Book to perform the points underwritten. 

** First : all those that are, or shall be, in the said brotherhood 
shall be of good life, condition and behaviour, and shall love God 
and Holy Church and their neighbours, as Holy Church commands." 
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Then after various provisions as to meetings and payments to be 
made to the general funds, the statutes order that ** if any of the 
foresaid brethren fall into such distress that he hath nothing and 
cannot, on account of old age or sickness, help himself, if he has 
been in the brotherhood seven years, and during that time has 
performed all the duties, he shall have every week after from the 
common box fourteen pence [/.^., about ^\ a week of our money] 
for the rest of his life, unless he recovers from his distress." In 
one form or other this provision for the assistance of needy members 
is repeated in the statutes of almost every guild. Some provide for 
help in case of distress coming ** through any chance, through fire 
or water, thieves or sickness, or any other haps." Some, besides 
this kind of aid, add, **and if it so befall that he be young 
enough to work, and he fall into distress, so that he have 
nothing of his own to help himself with, then the brethren shall 
help him, each with a portion as he pleases in the way of 
charity." Others furnish loans from the common fund to enable 
brethren to tide over temporary difficulties : **and if the case 
falleth that any of the brotherhood have need to borrow a certain 
sum of silver, he (can) go to the keepers of the box and take what 
he hath need of, so that the sum be not so large that one may not 
be helped as well as another, and that he leave a sufficient pledge, 
or else find a sufficient security among the brotherhood." Some, 
again, make the contributions to poor brethren a personal obliga- 
tion on the members, such as a farthing a week from each of the 
brotherhood, unless the distress has been caused by folly or waste. 
Others extend their Christian charity to relieve distress beyond the 
circle of the brotherhood — that is, of all ** whosoever falls into 
distress, poverty, lameness, blindness, sent by the grace of God to 
them, even if he be a thief proven, he shall have seven pence a week 
from the brothers and sisters to assist him in his need." Some of 
the Guilds in seaside districts provide for help in case of ** loss 
through the sea," and there is little doubt that in mediaeval days 
the great work carried on by such a body as the Royal Lifeboat 
Society would have been considered a work of religion, and the 
fitting object of a religious Guild. 

It would be tedious to multiply examples of the purposes and 
scope of the old fraternities, and it is sufficient to repeat that 
there is hardly any kind of social service which in some form or 
other was not provided for by these voluntary associations. Before 
passing from this portion of my subject I may be allowed to give 
an instance of the working of a trade or craft guild. I take my 
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illustration from the Guild of Pinners of the City of London, the 
reg^ister of which, dating from A.D. 1464, is now in the British 
Museum. These are some of the chief articles approved for the 
Guild by the Mayor and Corporation of the city of London: — (1) 
No foreigner to be allowed to keep a shop for the sale of pins. 
(2) No foreigner to take to the making of pins without undergoing 
previous examinations and receiving the approval of the Guild 
officers. (3) No master to receive another master's workman. 
(4) If a servant or workman who has served his master faithfully 
fall sick he shall be kept by the craft. (5) Power to the craft to 
expel those who do ill and bring discredit upon it. (6) Work at 
the craft at nights, on Saturdays and on the eves of feasts is 
strictly prohibited. (7) Sunday closing is rigidly enforced. 

It is curious to find, four hundred years ago, so many of the 
principles set down as established, for which in our days trade 
unions and similar societies are now contending. I have remarked 
above, that even in the case of craft guilds, such as this Society 
of Pinners undoubtedly was, many of the ordinary purposes of the 
religious guilds were looked to equally with the more obvious 
object of protecting the special trade or handicraft of the specific 
society. The accounts of this Pinners* Guild are to be found in the 
volume from which I have quoted the ** articles," and they fully 
bear out this view. I take out some items as samples : First, we 
have the funeral services for departed brethren, and the usual 
trentalsy or thirty^ masses, for deceased members. Then we find 
** 4d. to the wax chandlers' man for setting up of our lights at St. 
James." One of the members, William Gierke, borrowed 5s. lOd. 
from the common chest, to secure which he placed a gold ring in 
pledge. There are also numerous payments for singers at the 
services held on the feast days of the Guild, and for banners and 
other hangings for processions. 

Of payments for the specific ends of the Guild there are of course 
plenty of examples. For instance : spurious pins and ** other ware" 
are searched for and burnt by the craft officers, and this at such 
distances from London as Salisbury and the fair at Stourbridge, 
near Cambridge, the great market for East Anglia and the centre 
of the Flanders trade. ** William Michell is paid 8d. for pins for the 
Sisters at Saint James' day." In 1466 a man is fined 2s. for setting 
a child to work before he had been fully apprenticed ; and also 
another 2s. for working after seven o'clock on a winter night. 
Later on in the accounts we have a man mulcted for keeping a shop 
before he was a ** freeman " of the society, and another ** for that 
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he sold Flaundres pynnes for English pynnes.** This apparently 
was the fifteenth century substitute for our ** made in Germany'' 
difficulty. At another time a large consignment of no less than 
12,000 ** pynnes of ware*' were forfeited to the craft, and sold by 
them for 8s., which went to the common fund. These accounts also 
show the gradual rise in importance and prosperity which the 
Pinners' Guild, under the patronage of St. James, manifested. At 
first the warden and brethren at their yearly visit to Westminster 
were content to take an ordinary barge upon the Thames, but after 
a f^w years they had started *' a keverid boote" at the cost of 
half-a-crown, in place of the previous sixpence. So, too, in the 
early days of their incorporation they had their annual dinner and 
audited their accounts at some London tavern — the ** Mayremayde 
in Bread Street" and **The brew house atte the Sygne of the Rose 
in Old Jury " are two of the places named. Later on they meet in 
some hall belonging to another guild, such as the ** Armourers" 
Hall," and later still they built their own Guild Hall and held their 
banquet there. This building made a great demand upon their 
capital, and the officers evidently began to look more carefully after 
the exaction of fines. For late working at this time one of the 
brethren was mulcted in the sum of twenty pence ; another was 
fined twopence, for coming late to the Guild mass, and several others 
for neglecting to attend the meeting. From the period of starting 
their own Hall, ill-fortune seems to have attended them : about the 
year 1499 they got into a great lawsuit with one Thomas Hill, which 
ran away with a large sum of money. A special whip was made 
to meet expenses and keep up the credit of the Guild ; for what 
with counsel's fees, the writing of bills and the drawing of pleas, 
the general fund was unable to find the necessary munitions of 
war to continue the suit. To the credit of the members, most 
of them apparently responded to this call and, in consequence of 
this unfortunate litigation, to many subsequent demands which the 
empty exchequer necessitated. 

There would be no difficulty whatever in multiplying the fore- 
going illustrations of the working of these mediaeval societies. The 
actual account books of course furnish us with the most accurate 
knowledge, even to minute details, and any one of them would 
afford material for a complete paper. I will content myself here 
with adding to the above a few items taken from notes extracted 
from the great account book of the Vintners' Company in the 
time of Henry VHL The Vintners' was a rich society with 
considerable corporate properly, apparently well administered. 
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Throughout these accounts we find the usual payments for the 
keeping of obits and trentals, and really large sums spent in 
charity of every kind.' Money was paid, for example, to assist one 
poor member who was a prisoner in Ludgate ; others who were 
sick received allowances ; and in one case the bill of a doctor who 
had been ** sent to heal John Galon, vintner," was paid by the 
treasurer of the Guild. When Henry VII. was buried, the brethren 
distributed ** Six cotton gownes to six pore men," as alms, that 
the recipients might pray for the repose of the king's soul. The 
company did not neglect themselves, and in this account book* we 
have evidence of the excellence of the dinners provided for the craft, 
but they apparently performed their duties in regard to the 
wine trade faithfully. Regular sums are charged for the com- 
pany's bailiffs to examine various wine **capriks," ** Malveseyes," 
**Rennysshe wynes," etc., and on more than one occasion a crier 
is employed to go into the streets to warn people not to buy 
** Muste of Rennysshe " — /.^., as we should say, no doubt, wine 
** made in Germany." 

The funds at the disposal of the Guilds were derived chiefly from 
voluntary subscriptions, entrance fees, gifts and legacies of mem- 
bers. Frequently these societies became in process of time the 
trustees of lands and houses which they either held and adminis- 
tered for the purposes of the Guilds, or for some specific purpose 
determined by the will of the original donor. Thus, to take one 
or two examples from the account rolls of the Guild pf Tailors in 
the city of Winchester : In the time of King Richard II — say 1392 
— the usual entrance fee for members was 3s. 4d., and the annual 
subscription was Is. There were at that time 106 members, seven 
of whom had been enrolled during the previous year. Amongst 
others who had thus entered was one Thomas Warener, or Warner, 
a cousin of Bishop William of Wykeham, and the Bishop's bailiff 
of the Soke ; his payment was 4s. 8d. instead of the usual fee. 
In the same year we find the names of Thomas Hampton, lord of 
the manor of Stoke Charity, and Thomas Marleburgh, who was 
afterwards Mayor of Winchester. In the following year seventeen 
new members were enrolled, one of them being a baker of South- 
ampton called Dunster. Turning over these accounts we come 
upon examples of presents either in kind or money made to the 
Society. Thus in one place Thomas Marleburgh makes a present 
of a hooded garment which was sold for eighteen pence ; and in 
another, one Maurice John Cantelaw presented for the service of 
the Guild **a chalice and twelve pence in counted money," re- 
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questing the members *' to pray for his good estate, for the souls 
of his parents, friends, benefactors, and others for whom he was 
bound to pray." In return for this valuable present the Guild 
granted that it should be accounted as Cantelaw*s life-subscription. 
It would be tedious to multiply instances, and I will only add that 
in these accounts there are numerous examples of legacies left 
to the Guild by deceased members. 

Having spoken of the sources of income which were practically 
the same in all Guilds, something must be said as to the expenditure 
over and above the purposes for which the Guilds existed. I can 
hardly do better than illustrate this from the accounts of this same 
fraternity of Tailors of Winchester ; the existence of which I know 
from Mr. Francis Joseph Baigent, who with his usual generosity 
allowed me to examine and take my notes from the copies which he 
has among his great collection of materials for the history of Hamp- 
shire. In the first place, as in almost every similar society, provision 
was made for the funerals of members and for the usual daily mass 
for thirty days after the death of the deceased members. The sum 
set down is 2s. 6d. for each trental of thirty masses. Then we find 
mention of alms to the poor and sick ; thus in 1403 the sum of 
thirty-six shillings, about one - tenth of the annual revenue, was 
spent upon this object. This of course was charity of a general kind, 
and wholly unconnected with the assistance given to necessitous 
members of the Guild. One example of this latter, or as I might 
call it, ordinary expense of the Society, is worth recording. In 
1411 and subsequent years an annual payment of 13s. 4d. is 
entered on the accounts as made to one Thomas Deverose, a tailor, 
and apparently a member of the fraternity. The history of this 
man's poverty is curious. When Bishop William of Wykeham, 
desiring to build Winchester College, purchased certain lands for the 
purpose, amongst the rest was a field which a tailor of Winchester, 
this Thomas Deverose, subsequently claimed ; and, to make good 
his contention, brought a suit of ejectment against the Bishop. 
The case was tried in the King's Bench, and the tailor not only 
lost, but was cast in costs and so ruined. With some writers 
William of Wykeham's good name has been allowed to suffer 
most unjustly for his share in the misfortunes of the unlucky 
tailor ; for the Bishop not only undertook to pay the costs himself, 
but agreed that the college should make the unfortunate claimant 
a yearly allowance of 8d. to assist him in his poverty. The 
tailor's guild, as I have said, secured to him a pension of 13s. 4d. 
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One expense, very common in these mediaeval guilds, was the 
preparation for taking a fitting part in the great annual religious 
pageant or procession on Corpus Christi day. In the case of this 
Tailors' Guild at Winchester we find sums of money charged for 
making wax torches and ornamenting them with flowers in red 
and blue wax and with card shields and parchment streamers, 
or ** pendls," as they are called. The members of the Guild 
apparently carried small tapers ; but the four great torches were 
borne by hired men, who received a shilling each for their trouble. 
It is somewhat diflicult for us now-a-days to understand the im- 
portance attached to these great ecclesiastical pageants by our 
ancestors four hundred years or so ago. But as to the fact there 
can be no doubt. Among the documents in the municipal archives 
of Winchester there exists an order of the Mayor and Corporation 
as to the disposition of this solemn procession in 1435. It runs thus : 
** At a convocation holden in the City of Winchester the Friday next 
after the Feast of Corpus Christi in the 13th year of the reign of 
King Harry the Sixth, after the conquest ; it was ordained by 
Richard Salter, mayor of the city of Winchester, John Symer and 
Harry Putt, bailiffs of the city aforesaid, and also by all the citizens 
and commonalty of the same city : It is accorded of a certain 
general procession on the Feast of Corpus Christi, of divers arti- 
ficers and crafts within the said city : that is to say the carpenters 
and felters shall go together first ; smiths and barbers second ; 
cooks and butchers, third ; shoemakers with two lights, fourth ; 
tanners and tapaners, fifth ; plumers and silkmen, sixth ; fishers 
and farriers, seventh ; tareners, eighth ; weavers, with two lights, 
ninth ; fullers, with two lights, tenth ; dyers, with two lights, 
eleventh ; chaundlers and brewers, twelfth ; mercers, with two 
lights, thirteenth : the wives with one light and John Blake with 
another light, fourteenth ; and all these lights shall be borne orderly 
before the said procession before the priest of the city. And the 
four lights of the Brethren of Saint John's shall be borne about 
the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, the same day in the procession 
aforesaid." 

The Brethren of Saint John's, just named as the chief object of 
their association, kept a hospital for the poor and sick in the city. 
They paid a chaplain of their own, as indeed did most of the Guilds, 
and had a master and matron to look after the comfort of the poor. 
They provided bed and bedding, and carefully administered not only 
their own subscriptions but the sums of money freely bequeathed to 
them for their charity. At every market held within the precincts of 
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Winchester an officer, paid by the society, attended .and claimed for 
the support of the poor a tax of two handsful of corn from every 
sack exposed for sale. The mayor and bailiffs were apparently 
the official custodians of this Guild, and numerous legacies in 
wills, even in the reign of Henry VIII, attest its popularity. For 
example, on February 19th, 1503, John Cornishe alias Putte, late 
Mayor of Winchester, died and left to the guardians his tenements 
and gardens under the penthouse in the city for the charity, on 
condition that for ten years they would spend 6s. 8d. in keeping 
his annual obit. In 1520 a draper of London named Calley 
bequeathed ten shillings to the hospital for the annual repairing 
and improving the bedding of the poor. I have before me copies 
of the accounts of this Fraternity of St. John's Hospital for a 
considerable period in the 14th century. They show very large 
receipts, sometimes amounting to over a hundred pounds, from 
lands, shops, houses, and sale of cattle and farm produce over 
and above the annual subscriptions of members. On the other 
side, week by week we have the payments for food provided for the 
service of the poor : fish, flesh, beer and bread are the chief items. 
One year I notice that the bread bought for the sick amounted to 
36s. 6d. ; beer to 36s. 8d. ; meat to 32s. 2d. ; fish to 28s. 3id. Besides 
this seven shillings was expended in mustard, and 3s. 6d. for six 
gallons of oil. This same year the Guardians also paid 2s. 2d. for 
the clothes and shoes of a young woman named Sibil ** who nursed 
the poor in the hospital." The above represents only the actual 
money expended over the sick patients, and I could add from the 
same source most minute and curious information as to the other 
expenses of the house, including for instance the purchase of grave 
clothes and coffins for the dead poor, the wages and clothing of 
the matron and servant and the. payment of the officer who collected 
the handsful of corn in the market place. At times we have evidence 
of the arrival and care of strange poor people — we should perhaps 
call them ** tramps** in our day. For instance, here is one heading : 
**The expenses of three poor strangers in the hospital for 21 days 
and nights, 15Jd. ; to each of whom is given |d. Item : the 
expenses of one other for 5 days, 3|d. Item : the expenses of the 
burial of the said sick person, 3d. Item : the expenses of four 
pilgrims lodged for a night, 2d. Item : new straw to stuff the beds 
of the sick, 8d. Item : paid to the laundress for washing the 
' clothes of the sick during one year, 12d.'* 

To speak of guilds without making any mention of the foasts — 
the social meetings — which are invariably associated with such 
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societies, would be impossible. The great banquets of the City com- 
panies are proverbial, and, in origin at least, these arose out of the 
Guild meeting for the election of officers, followed by the Guild feast. 
As a rule, they took place on the day on which the Church celebrated 
the memory of the Saint who had been chosen as patron of the 
Society, and were probably much like the club dinners which are 
still cherished features of village life in so many parts of England. 
Here is the bill for the annual feast in the Guild of Tailors of Win- 
chester in 1411. The association was under the patronage of St. 
John the Baptist, and they kept their feast on the day of the Decol- 
lation of the Saint, August 29th. In this year 1411, the 29th of 
August fell upon a Saturday, which in mediaeval times, as all know, 
was a day of abstinence from flesh meat. It is to be noticed conse- 
quently that provision is made for a fish dinner : **6 bushells of wheat 
at 8Jd. the bushell ; for grinding of the same 3d. ; for baking the same 
6d. ; ready-made bread purchased 12d. ; beer 7s. Id. ; salt fish bought 
of Walter Oakfield 6s. 8d. ; mullet, bass, ray and fresh conger 
bought of the same Walter 6s. 8d. ; Fresh salmon of the same 8s. ; 
Eels lOJd. ; Fresh fish bought of John Wheller '' fisher " 2s. ; ditto 
of Adam Frost 9s. ; ditto bought of a stranger 2s. 8d. ; beans 
purchased 9d. ; divers spices, j\e, saffron, cinnamon, sanders 12^d. ; 
salt 2d. ; mustard 2^d. ; vinegar Id. ; tallow 2d. ; wood 18d. ; 
coals 3Jd. ; paid to Philip the cook 2s. ; to four labourers 2/6; to 
three minstrels 3/4; for rushes to strew the hall 4d. ; three gallons 
and 1 pint of wine 19d. ; cheese 8d." Making in all a total of 
£2 4s. 3^d. This, no doubt, represented a large sum in those days, 
but it is as well to remember that at this time the Guild consisted 
of one hundred and seventy men and women, and the cost of the 
feast was not one sixth part of the annual income. 

I have said that many guilds were frequently named in mediaeval 
wills as trustees of money for various charitable purposes. Mr.Thor- 
old Rogers says : **The ancient tenements w^hich are still the property 
of the London Companies were originally burdened with masses 
for donors. In the country the parochial clergy undertook the 
services of these chantries, which were arranged along the side 
walls of the aisles of churches, and the establishment of a mass or 
chantry priest at a fixed stipend in a church with which he had no 
other relation, was a common form of endowment. The residue, if 
any, of the revenue derivable from these tenements was made the 
common property of the Guild, and as the continuity of the service 
was the great object of its establishment, the donor, like the 
modern trustee of a life income, took care that there should be a 
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surplus from the foundation. The land or house was let, and the 
Guild consented to find the ministration which formed the motive 
of the grant." This is very true, but I question whether Mr. 
Thorold Rogers appreciated the extent to which these chantry funds 
were intended to be devoted to purposes other than the perform- 
ance of the specified religious services. Certainly writers generally 
have treated the question of the Chantries as if they had no object 
but the keeping of obits or anniversary services for the original 
founder and his kin. To show what really was the case, I will take 
a couple of instances in Hampshire. In connection with the parish 
church of Alton in the sixteenth century there were six obits or chan- 
tries. The following is the account of these which I take from the 
Chantry Certificates made by the King's Commissioners in the first 
year of the reign of Edward VI. (1) '* Issues of land for an obit for 
John Pigott; growing and coming out of certain houses and lands 
in Alton, for to maintain for ever a yearly obit there, in the tenure of 
Thomas Mathew of the yearly value of 23s. 4d. Whereof to the 
poor 15s. 4d., to the priest and his clerk 8s. (2) The same for an 
obit for William Reding of the annual value of 15s, of which the 
poor were to have 10s. and the priest and his clerk 5s. (3) The 
same for Alice Hacker of the yearly value of 10s., of which the 
poor were to get 7s. 8d. and the priest 2s. 4d. (4) Another of the 
value of 4s., the poor getting 2s. lOd. and the priest Is. 2d. 
(5) Another for the soul of Nicholas Bailey, worth annually lis., 
and of this 7s. 8d. was intended for the poor and 3s. 4d. for the 
clergy. (6) Another for Nicholas Crushelow worth 4s. 4d., the 
poor getting 3s. Id. and the priest Is. 3d.** That is to say, out of 
a total of 77s. 8d., the poor were to get 46s. 7d., and only 31s. Id. 
was devoted to the ecclesiastical services connected with the obits 
at Alton. Or if we take the value of money in those days as being 
only twelve times that of our present money, out of a total of 
;j^36 12s. some ;^27 19s. went to support the poor. 

As a second example of property left in trust to a guild I will 
take the Candlemas Guild, established at Bury St. Edmunds. The 
statutes, as they are found in the old Register now in the British 
Museum, are very full and interesting, and I regret that I must 
pass them over. The Society was established in the year 1471, 
and a few years later one of the members made over to the 
brethren considerable property for the common purposes of the 
Guild and other specified objects. His name was John Smith, a 
merchant of Bury, and he died, we are told, on ** St. Peter's even at 
Midsummer, 1481." His will, which is witnessed by the Abbot and 
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Prior of St. Edmunds* Abbey, provides for the keeping of an obit 
** devoutly." The residue of the income was to be kept till the 
appointment of every new abbot, when on the election the sum was 
to be paid over to the elect, in place of the sum of money the town 
was bound to pay on such an occasion. Whatever was over beyond 
this was to be devoted to the payments of any' 10th, 15th, or other 
tax imposed upon the citizens by royal authority. This revenue 
was to be administered by the Guardians of the Guild, who were 
bound at the yearly meeting at Candlemas to render an account of 
their stewardship. Year by year John Smith's will was read 
out at the meeting, and proclamation was made before the 
anniversary of his death in the following manner : — ** Let us all 
of charity pray for'the soul of John. We put you in remembrance 
that you shall not miss the keeping of his dirge and also of his 
Mass " Round the town went the crier also with the lines : 

We put you in remembrance all that the oath have made, 
To come to the Mass and the dirg-e the souls for to g-Iiade ; 
All the inhabitants of this towne are bound to do the same, 
To pray for the souls of John and Anne, else they be to blame ; 
The which John afore-rehearsed to this town hath been full kind, 
Three hundred marks for this town hath paid, no penny unpaid behind. 
Now we have informed you of John Smith's will in writing" as it is. 
And for the great gifts that he hath given, God bring- his soul to 
bliss. Amen. 

The example set by this donor to the Candlemas Guild at Bury 
was followed by many others in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. For instance, a ** gentlewoman," as she calls herself, 
Margaret Odom, after providing^ by will for the usual obit and for a 
lamp to burn before **the holie sacrament in St. James Church," 
desires that the brethren of the Guild shall devote the residue of the 
income arising from certain houses and lands she has conveyed to 
their keeping, to paying a priest to **say mass in the chapel of 
the gaol before the prisoners there, and giving them holy water 
and holy bread on all Sundays, and to give to the prisoners of the 
long ward of the said gaol every week seven faggots of wood 
from Hallowmass (November 1) to Easter day." 

Intimately connected with the subject of the Guilds is that 
of the fairs, which formed so great a feature in mediaeval com- 
mercial life, and at which the craft Guilds were represented. For 
the South of England, the great fair held annually at Winchester 
became the centre of our national commerce with France. I take 
the following account of it from Mr. W. I. Ashley's most interest- 
ing Introduction to English Economic History: — ** A fair for three 
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days, on the eastern hill outside Winchester, was granted to the 
bishop by William II.; his immediate successors granted extension 
of time, until by a charter of Henry II it was fixed at sixteen days 
from August 31st to September 15th. On the morning of August 
31st ** the justiciars of the pavilion of the bishop " proclaimed the 
fair on the hill top, then rode on horseback through the city pro- 
claiming the opening of the fair. The keys of the city and the 
weighing machine in the wool market were taken possession of, 
and a special mayor and special bailiffs were appointed to supersede 
the city officials during the fair time. The hill top was quickly 
covered with streets of wooden shops : in one, the merchants from 
Flanders ; in another, those of Caen or some other Norman town ; 
in another, the merchants from Bristol. Here were placed the 
goldsmiths in a row, and there the drapers &c., whilst around the 
whole was a wooden palisade with guarded entrance, a precaution 
which did not always prevent enterprising adventurers from escap- 
ing payment of the toll by digging a way in for themselves under 
the wall. ... In Winchester all trade was compulsorily sus- 
pended and within ** a seven league circuit," guards being stationed 
at outlying posts, on bridges and other places of passage to see 
that the monopoly was not infringed. At Southampton nothing 
was to be sold during the fair time but victuals, and even the very 
craftsmen of Winchester were bound to transfer themselves to the 
hill and there carry on their occupations during the fair. There 
was a graduated scale of tolls and duties : all merchants of London, 
Winchester or Wallingford who entered during the first week were 
free from entrance tolls. ... In every fair there was a court 
of pie-powder (of dusty feet) in which was decided by merchant law 
all cases of dispute that might arise, the ordinary jurisdiction being 
for a time suspended in the town : at Winchester this was called 
the Pavilion Court. Hither the bishop's servants brought all the 
weights and measures to be tested ; here the justices determined 
on an assize, or fixed scale, for bread, wine, beer and other victuals, 
adjudging to the pillory any baker whose bread was found to be of 
defective weight ; and here every day disputes between merchants 
as to debts were decided by juries upon production and comparison 
of the notched wooden tallies." 

I cannot close these somewhat miscellaneous notes upon the 
Mediajval Guilds of England without adding something about their 
final destruction. At the close of the reign of Henry VI H. an act 
of Parliament was passed vesting the property of colleges, chantries, 
fraternities, brotherhoods and guilds in the Crown (37 Hen. VIII., 
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cap. 4). The King was empowered to send out his commissioners 
to take possession of all such property, on the plea that it might be 
** used and exercised to more godly and virtuous purposes." 
Henry died before the provisions of the act could be complied with, 
and a second act was passed through the first Parliament in the 
reign of Edward VI. (1 Ed. VI. c. 14). This went beyond the 
former decree of destruction, for after providing for the demolition 
of colleges, free chapels and chantries, it proceeded not only 
separately by name to grant to the King all sums of money devoted 
** by any manner of corporations, gilds, fraternities, companies or 
fellowships or mysteries or crafts " to the support of a priest, obits 
or lights (which may be taken under colour of religion), but to 
hand over to the crown **all fraternities, brotherhoods and gilds, 
being within the realm of England and Wales and other the King's 
dominions, and all manors, lands, tenements and other heredita- 
ments belonging to them, or any of them, other than such corpora- 
tions, gilds, fraternities, &c., and the manors, lands &c. pertaining 
to the said corporations &c. above mentioned. 

The parliament of Henry VIII. assigned as a reason for this seizure 
of the property of the corporate bodies the need **for the maintenance 
of these present wars," and cleverly put into one group ** colleges, 
free chapels, chantries, hospitals, fraternities, brotherhoods and 
guilds." The act of Edward VI., writes Mr. Toulmin Smith, **was 
still more ingenious, for it held up the dogma of purgatory to 
abhorrence, and began to hint at grammar schools. The object 
of both acts was the same. All the possessions of all Guilds 
(except what could creep out as being trading Guilds, which saved 
the London Guilds) became vested by these two acts in the Crown ; 
and the unprincipled courtiers, who had devised and helped the 
scheme, gorged themselves out of this wholesale plunder of what 
was, in every sense, public property." 

Upon this spoliation one or two remarks may be made. In the 
first place it is clear that in seizing the property of the Guilds the 
Crown destroyed far more than it gained for itself. A very large 
proportion of the revenues of these societies was derived from the 
entrance fees and annual subscriptions of the existing members, and 
in putting an end to the societies the State swept away the organi- 
sation by which these voluntary subscriptions were raised, and 
this not in one or two places, but all over England. In this way 
far more harm was in reality done to the interests of the poor, sick 
and aged, and, indeed, to the body politic at large, than the mere 
seizure of their comparatively little capital, whether in land or money. 
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I do not, of course, mean that the injury to the poor and sick 
was not fully recognised at the time of these legal confiscations. 
People deeply resented the idea that what generations of bene- 
factors had intended for the relief of distress should thus be made 
to pass into the pocket of some **new" man who had grown great 
upon the spoils. The literature of the period affords abundant 
evidence of the popular feeling. Crowley, for instance, wrote 
about 1550 — just at this very time — and although no one would 
look for any accurate description of facts in his rhyming satires, 
he may be taken as a reliable witness as to what the people were 
saying. This is what he says, which bears on the point : 

" A merchant, that long- time 

Had been in strange lands 
Returned to his country, 

Which in Europe stands ; 
And in his return 

His way lay to pass 
By a spittle house, not far from 

Where his dwelling house was. 
He looked for this hospital 

But none could he see ; 
For a lordly house was built 

Where the hospital should be. 

* Good Lord ! ' (said the merchant) 

* Is my country so wealthy 
That the very beggars' houses 

Are built so gorg"eously ? ' 
Then by the wayside 

Him chanced to see 
A poor man, that craved 

Of him for charity. 

* Why ' (quoth the merchant) 

' What meaneth this thing ? 
Do ye beg by the way 

And have a house for a king ? ' 
'Alas! sir '(quoth the poor man), 

' We are all turned out. 
And lie and die in corners 

Here and there about.' " 

To pass tc another point : It has been frequently asserted that 
although grave injury was undoubtedly done to the poor of the 
land by this wholesale confiscation, it was done unwittingly by the 
authorities, or, at the worst, the portions of revenue derived from 
property which had been intended for the support of the sick, 
aged, &c.,was so bound up with those to which religious obligations 
(now declared superstitious and illegal) were attached, that it was 
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impossible to distinguish the latter from the former, and all 
perished together, or rather passed undistinguished into the royal 
pocket. Such a view is not borne out by facts, and however much 
I should like to consider that this robbery of the poor and sick by 
the Crown was accidental and unpremeditated, I am bound most 
reluctantly by the evidence to hold that the pillage was fully 
premeditated and deliberately and consciously carried out. I 
can fully understand that some may think it a good and useful 
thing that funds given for the support of priests to say masses 
or offer prayers for the souls of the departed should have been 
confiscated, although I cannot but think it would have been better, 
even admitting this, had the money been devoted to some purpose 
of local utility rather than have been added to the Crown reve- 
nues or have gone to enrich some royal favourite. For example, 
I would, for the sake of argument, admit that the two fields at 
Petersfield thus taken by the royal commissioners — one called White- 
field, in the tenure of Gregory Hill, the rent of which was intended 
to keep a light burning in the parish church, and the other held by 
John Mill to support a priest, " called the Morrow Masse priest" 
— were under the circumstances fair articles of plunder for the royal 
officials, when the mass was prohibited and the doctrine symbolised 
by the perpetual light declared superstitious. But what about the 
money devoted to the poor about which I have spoken in the case of 
Alton? — which by the way is only a sample of what was very general. 
I could have understood the Crown taking the priest's portion, and 
even the little pittance intended for the clerk ; but on what possible 
ground are we to defend the seizure of the benefactions to the 
poor? It was not accidental ; for an examination of the original 
documents will show not only that the Royal Commissioners were 
as a rule careful, as in the case I have quoted, to distinguish 
between the portions intended for religious purposes and those 
set aside for perpetual charity to the sick and poor, but in many 
cases they actually proposed to the Court of Augmentation to protect 
the latter and preserve them for the objects of Christian charity 
intended by the original donors. In every such case the document 
reveals the fact that this suggestion in the interest of common 
justice was rejected by the Crown official, and a plain intimation 
is afforded that the Crown will take even these sums intended 
for the relief of poverty. 

The destruction of the Guilds is from any point of view a sad and 
humiliating story, and, perhaps fortunately, history has so far per- 
mitted the thick veil of obscurity, drawn over the subject at the time, 
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to remain practically undisturbed. A consideration of the scope and 
purposes of our mediaeval guilds cannot but raise our opinion of 
the wisdom of our forefathers who fostered their growth, and 
convince us that many and useful ends were served by these 
voluntary societies. This opinion we can all hold, wholly apart 
from any views we may entertain about the religious aspects of 
these societies generally. Socialistic they were, but their socialism, 
so far from being adverse to religion, as the socialism of to-day is 
generally considered to be, was transfused and directed by a 
spirit of deep religion carried out into the duties of life, and 
manifesting itself in practical charities of every kind. 

In conclusion I may perhaps be allowed to emphasize one or 
two points that the consideration of the working of mediaeval 
Guilds suggests to the mind. I would ask you to believe that 
I hold most firmly that the system of these voluntary societies, 
swept away as I have described, would be altogether impossible 
and out of place in this modern world of ours. They would not, 
and could not, meet the wants and needs of these days ; and yet 
they are quite worth studying and thinking about, for they are 
suggestive and helpful to those who are interested — and who is 
not ? — in the social problems which now-a-days are thrusting them- 
selves upon our notice and demanding a solution. The gerneal 
lessons that we are taught by these voluntary associations may 
be summed up under one or two heads suggested by Mr. 
Ashley's volume already referred to: (1) It is obvious that, unlike 
what we find to-day in the commercial enterprises of the world, 
capital played but a very small part in the handicrafts of those 
times; skill, perseverance and connection were more important. 
(2) The middle ages had no knowledge of any class of what I may 
call permanent wage -labourers. There was no working-class 
in our modern sense : and by that I mean a class the greater 
portion of which never rises. In the 14th century a few years of 
steady work as a journeyman meant, in most cases, that a 
workman was able to set up as a master craftsman. Every 
hard-working apprentice expected as a matter of course to be 
able to set up as a master. The collisions between capital and 
labour, to which we are so accustomed, had no place in the Middle 
Ages. (3) There was no such gulf between master and man as 
exists in our days. The master and his journeyman worked 
together, side by side, in the same shop, at the same work, and 
the man could earn fully half as much as his master. (4) If we 
desire to institute a comparison between the status of the working- 
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classes in the 14th century and to-day, the comparison must be 
between the workman we know and the old master craftsman. 
The shop - keeping class and the middleman were only just 
beginning to exist. The consumer and producer stood in close 
relation, and public control was exercised fully, as the craft Guilds 
were subject to the supervision and direction of the municipal or 
central authority of the cities in which they existed. 

I must content myself with merely pointing out these features 
which must strike every enquirer into the Mediaeval Guild associa- 
tions. To discuss their bearing upon modern social problems 
would be the theme of an entire paper. One thing, however, is 
obvious, that among the experiences even of the Middle Ages 
we may find some useful lessons and hints for dealing with the 
great social questions which are thrusting themselves to the front 
at the end of this nineteenth century. 

F. A. GASQUET. 
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THE COLONY OF THE LEEWARD ISLANDS, 

AND HOW IT CELEBRATED HER MAJESTY'S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 



CHE Colony of the Leeward Islands is so called in contrast to 
the Windward Island Colony, the latter being more exposed 
to the north-east trade wind which [re vails during the greater 
portion of the year in that part of the West Indies. 

The present Colony of the Windward group comprises Grenada, 
St. Lucia and St. Vincent. 

The Leeward group consists of Antigua, St. Christopher (gener- 
ally called St. Kitt's), Dominica, Montserrat, the Virgin Islands, 
Nevis, Anguilla and Barbuda. This latter Island politically belongs 
to Antigua, Nevis and Anguilla being attached for political and 
financial purposes to St. Kitt*s. 

In the year 1671 St. Kitt's, Nevis, Montserrat, Antigua, Anguilla 
and Barbuda were separated from the other Islands in the Caribbean 
Sea, but were kept together under one Governor-in-Chief. This 
federal constitution, however, did not last long, and most of the 
Islands gradually steered their own course. In 1816 the Leeward 
Government was broken up, and two divisions were made, one 
consisting of Antigua and Montserrat, the other of St. Kitt's, 
Nevis and the Virgin Islands. In 1871 the Leeward Islands 
again became a Federal Colony, when Dominica was added to 
the group. 

Antigua was so named by Columbus, who discovered it in 
1493, after a church in Seville called Santa Maria la Antigua. 
The island is situated in W. long. 61-45, and in N. lat. 17*6. Its 
circumference is about fifty-five miles, and its area about one 
hundred and eight square miles — half the size of Middlesex. The 
climate is fairly healthy. Like most others of the Leeward group, 
the Island is subject to hurricanes and earthquakes, but there has 
been no earthquake of any consequence since 1843, when a very 
severe one occurred, causing the destruction of the Protestant 
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Cathedral. Slavery of course existed in all the West Indian 
possessions prior to its abolition, and one still comes across an 
old slave who will tell you sad tales of the cruelties that took place in 
the times of slavery. But Antigua appears to have been less demor- 
alized by slavery than many other countries, for let it be remem- 
bered to its credit that when the time of emancipation arrived, the 
colonists gave full and unconditional freedom without taking advan- 
tage of the preliminary period of apprenticeship which was offered to 
them. Sugar is the only important product of Antigua, which of all 
the West Indian Islands is probably the best adapted for its growth. 
The soil is exceedingly favourable for sugar growing ; there are 
no mountains or impediments in the way of the crops being 
brought down and shipped ; while labour is, as a rule, both cheap 
and plentiful. In these days when the consumption of beet sugar 
has so enormously increased, and when the exportation of the 
beet from foreign countries is encouraged by the bounty system, 
the prosperity of Antigua has greatly suffered. The sugar manu- 
factured in the island, with some few exceptions, is manufactured 
in the same old-fashioned way as it was fifty or sixty years ago, 
the result being that between forty and fifty per cent, of raw 
material is thrown away, which, with better appliances for sugar 
making, might be made available. It may be doubtful whether, in 
the long run, apart from the question of bounties or improved 
machinery, cane sugar will be able to hold its own against beet 
sugar in the open market ; but allowing that it were manufactured 
with appliances as perfect as those employed for the beet, the 
probabilities are that it would be able to compete successfully with 
the beet for some time to come. In making the above remarks I 
refer more particularly to the manufacture of sugar in the islands 
which form the Leeward group. The same principles in regard to 
the cost of sugar making cannot be applied indiscriminately to 
all sugar-growing possessions. Take for example the Colony 
of British Guiana, where machinery of the most modern and 
improved description exists for the manufacture of sugar ; there 
the labour and the expense of immigration are the difficult questions 
to solve. 

The origin of the bounty system, as pointed out in the Saturday 
Review of the 15th of August, 1896, was shortly as follows : — 
There was a duty in Germany on the manufacture of sugar, which 
duty was remitted on sugar destined for export. All beetroots 
were weighed and paid for, but such of the manufactured sugar as 
was declared for export got a drawback which was fixed on the 
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amount of duty previously paid on the roots. But by means of 
improved machinery &c. the manufacturer obtained considerably 
more from the roots than he did at first, and so by degfrees received 
a much higher amount as a drawback than the proportion of duty 
he had paid. These payments amounted in fact to bounties, which 
bounties have, from time to time, been increased. Between the 
years 1869 and 1895 the beetroot crop in Germany grew from two 
hundred and eight thousand five hundred tons to one million nine 
hundred thousand tons, nearly the whole of the refined sugar being 
sent to the United Kingdom. The planters of Antigua have been 
blamed for not foreseeing that the day might come when cane 
sugar would not fetch the prices it did, and the possibility of some 
discovery which might compete with it in the market of the world. 
I do not mean to say that the planters of days gone by were 
wholly blameless, more especially when it was known that the soil 
of their island would grow almost anything. But they had ex- 
tenuating circumstances in their favour. So long as sugar fetched 
the high prices it formerly did, so long were they able to make a 
handsome profit even by working with their old-fashioned materials. 
Without ignoring to too great an extent the principle of utility, it 
may be truly said that the happiness of this life would be seriously 
marred if we were to forego the enjoyment of what is legitimately 
enjoyable to-day because hard times may possibly dawn upon us 
to-morrow. 

The capital town — or rather city, as it is called — of Antigua is St. 
John's, with about 15,000 inhabitants. It is the residence of the 
Governor of the Leeward Islands, and the seat of government. 
The streets run from the upper part, or east end, of the town in 
parallel lines to the water's edge, and are intersected by cross 
streets at right angles. The other towns are — Parham, to the 
north-east of the island ; English Harbour, where a naval dock- 
yard exists, once of considerable importance but now practically 
abandoned ; and Falmouth, which is situated close to English 
Harbour and on that part of the island which was first settled by 
the English in 1632. 

There is not much to record of the history of Antigua from the 
time it was first taken possession of by the English up to 1666, 
when it capitulated to the French, who proceeded to attack it 
from the neighbouring Island of Guadaloupe. It was restored to 
England, however, in 1667 by the treaty of Breda, and Lord 
Willoughby appointed Governor. In the year 1706 a Colonel 
Parke was made Governor, but his arbitrary conduct and uncon- 
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stitutional demeanour caused the inhabitants to petition for his 
recall. He was recalled, but ignored the order. The result was 
that he was attacked by the inhabitants while at Government 
House and literally torn to pieces. Antigfua has always been, 
and still is, subject to droughts, and on more occasions than one 
it has been necessary to procure water from the Island of Mont- 
serrat, about thirty miles distant. When Antigua was first dis- 
covered it was inhabited by a race peculiar to the West Indies 
called Caribs, but they were found so savage and untractable by 
the first settlers that they were driven off the island, and none 
now remain. The present inhabitants or natives are the descen- 
dants of negroes, originally introduced in the year 1515 from 
Africa. They were kidnapped from their native country and 
transported to the West Indies, where they were sold as slaves 
until the time of emancipation. 

Up to 1860 Antigua possessed a constitution, which consisted of 
the Governor, a Legislative Council, and a House of Assembly. 
In that year Governor Eyre passed an act authorising the appoint- 
ment of an Administrative Committee, two members of which were 
to be selected from the Assembly, and one from the Council, and 
who were to be the official organs of communication between the 
Governor and Legislature. This Committee performed duties very 
similar to those of an English Ministry, and on being out-voted 
placed their resignations in the hands of the Governor, when 
another Committee was formed. These changes became very 
frequent, and proved a great interruption to the carrying on of 
public business. Finally, in 1865, Sir Benjamin Pine, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, proposed a new form of government by 
which the old House of Assembly and Legislative Council were 
abolished, and a single chamber constituted, composed of four 
official members, eight members nominated by the Crown, and 
twelve elected by the people. This Chamber, or Legislative 
Council as it is called, is existing at the present time. 

In addition to this there is the General Legislative Council for 
the whole Colony, which sits regularly once a year, and more fre- 
quently should occasion require. In 1869 Lord Granville, who 
was then Secretary of State for the Colonies, conveyed to Sir 
Benjamin Pine, who had by that time been made Governor, a 
scheme for the federation of the Leeward Islands under one 
Government. The measure met with much opposition at first, but 
an Imperial Act of Parliament was eventually passed in 1871 to 
carry it out. Under the provisions of this act a General Council 
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for the Leeward Islands was constituted, with powers to legislate 
on such subjects as may be said to affect the Islands generally, 
such as education, police matters, questions affecting the adminis- 
tration of justice by the supreme court, prison laws, laws relating 
to lunatics, industrial schools, etc. The Council is composed of 
twenty members, partly elective and partly nominated, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Attorney General, and the Auditor-General of the 
Colony being members ex-officio. 

Much has been said for and against the principle of federation 
in regard to the islands referred to. It would be idle to pretend 
that the federation which has taken place has proved as great a 
success as was hoped for, but at the present time it is absolutely 
essential that every step should be taken which may tend to reduce 
the public expenditure of the Colony. 

The Island of St. Christopher, or St. Kitt's, lies in latitude 
17-18 N., and longitude 6248 W. It is about twenty-three miles 
in length, and contains sixty-eight square miles. The native name 
of the island was ** Llaminga," meaning the fertile islands. It is 
a curious coincidence that the English and the French landed at 
St. Kitt's on the very same day in the year 1625 ; the French took 
possession of the two ends of the island, the English the middle 
portion of it. From thence the other islands of the group were 
gradually colonized. By the treaty of Utrecht the entire island 
passed into the hands of the English, and although, like the other 
Leeward Islands, it was captured by the French in the beginning 
of the wars of the French Revolution, it was re-captured after 
Rodney's victories in 1783. The central portion of St. Kitt's 
consists of a range of mountains running from south - east to 
north-west, and attaining a height of about four thousand feet above 
sea level. The capital of the island is called Basse Terre — no doubt 
so named by the French. It is well situated on the south-western 
side, and contains a population of about ten thousand. 

Nevis, which forms one Presidency with St. Kitt's, lies to the 
south-east of that island, from which it is separated by a somewhat 
dangerous channel known as the ** Narrows." The island was 
called Nevis (meaning snow) from the appearance of its cloud- 
capped peak. The island is, as a rule, healthy. It contains a sulphur 
bath which is said to be most efficacious in curing certain diseases. 
The water which flows into this bath is excessively warm, showing 
the volcanic nature of the island. Nevis was discovered by 
Columbus in 1493, and colonized by the French from St. Kitt's. 
It is said to have . possessed at one time the largest European 
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population of any of the Leeward Islands. Here Lord Nelson was 
married. In the parish church, a short distance from the town, 
can be seen the entry of his marriage, as follows — ** 1787, March 
11 ; Horatio Nelson, Esquire, captain of His Majesty's ship the 
Boreas, to Frances Herbert Nisbett, widow." The Duke of 
Clarence, afterwards William IV, then a Lieutenant of the Boreas, 
jjave away the bride. 

Anguilla, which also forms part of the Presidency of St. Kitt's, 
is about sixty miles north-west of it. This island is regarded as 
very healthy. Why it should have been called Anguilla, which 
signifies eel or snake, it is difficult to say, inasmuch as the shape 
of the island is nearly straight. Its people are engaged in cattle 
breeding and provision growing. A salt pond is the only natural 
curiosity of the place. 

The Island of Dominica, the third in size of the British West 
Indian islands, lies between the French islands of Guadaloupe and 
Martinique, between latitude 15'*-20" and 15** -45" N., and longitude 
6r-30" W. It was discovered by Columbus on Sunday, the 3rd 
of November, 1493 — hence its name. Dominica's history is inter- 
esting. By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle it was stipulated between 
the French and English that the island should remain neutral, and 
that the original proprietors, the Caribs, a few descendents of 
whom still remain, should be left in possession. During this time 
many French planters settled in the country. Dominica was 
captured by the English in 1756. Commissioners were sent from 
England for the purpose of surveying and selling lands capable of 
cultivation, which are said to have yielded to the British Crown 
the sum of ;^3 12,000. It has been argued that England is morally 
bound to refund to the island this large sum of money which 
report says it thus derived from it. Representations to this effect 
were made to the English Government a short time ago, but 
without success. In 1771 the island was once more taken by the 
French. In 1783 it was again restored to the English. In 1805 
the French attacked Roseau, the capital, which was set fire to 
accidentally. The island was obliged to capitulate, and paid 
the enemy the sum of ;^1 2,000 to evacuate it. Dominica contains 
scenery as beautiful as can be found in the West Indies, and its 
soil is extremely fertile. Its lofty mountains and deep ravines are 
clothed with rich virgin forests, while its numerous streams and 
rivers are well supplied with fish. The most striking features in 
the island are the Grand Soufriere and the boiling lake, which is 
two thousand four hundred feet above sea level. The temperature 
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of the country naturally varies, that of Roseau being very high 
during the warm season, while a sufficiently agreeable climate 
can be obtained after a comparatively short ride. The annual 
average rainfall is about 70 or 80 inches in the town, but in some 
parts as many as two hundred inches of rain have been known to 
fall during the course of the year. It is a matter for much regret 
that the country is not more opened up, and that better means of 
communication does not exist either through or around the island. 
Many schemes have been propounded to bring this about, and there 
can be no doubt that the fertility of an island endowed with almost 
everything that nature can bestow should repay any earnest attempt 
to discover and take advantage of its natural riches. 

Another island of the Leeward group — Montserrat — lies twenty- 
seven miles south-west of Antigua, and is about eleven miles in 
length and seven broad. It has been called the ** Montpelier" of 
the West Indies. It was discovered by Columbus in 1493, and 
named by him after a well-known mountain in Spain. The island 
was colonized by the English in 1632. It was taken by the French 
in 1664, but restored to the English in 1668. It again capitulated 
to the French in 1782, but was retaken by the English in 1784. It 
is of volcanic formation, and very rugged and mountainous. In 
December, 1896, a severe flood caused great injury to roads 
and bridges, and several lives were sacrificed. Since that time the 
island has been visited by more frequent shocks of earthquake than 
was previously the case, but no real damage has been caused. The 
climate is exceptionally healthy. The island lies in latitude 16° 45" N., 
and longtitude 6V W. The capital is Plymouth, on the south-west 
shore. The country still produces sugar to some extent, but its 
principal industry at the present day may be said to be the cultiva- 
tion of limes, which is carried on by the Montserrat Lime-juice 
Company. 

The Virgin Islands, which were discovered by Columbus in 1494, 
are politically divided between England, Spain and Denmark. The 
British Islands are thirty-two in number, the principal of which is 
Tortola. During the American Civil War the inhabitants of these 
islands derived considerable profit from the planting of cotton, 
for which the soil seems peculiarly well adapted. At the present 
time little is done. A few cattle are raised, and vegetables and 
other provisions are grown. A small trade is carried on with 
the Danish island of St. Thomas, about thirty miles distant. The 
islands are very healthy, and being more to the north than the other 
Leeward Islands the heat is not so excessive. The islands are, 
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however, subject to hurricanes. There was a very severe one in 
1867, and another in 1871. 

The Island of Barbuda, which is a dependency of Antigua, lies 
about twenty- five miles north of the mainland. The island is 
excessively flat. It was owned for a long time by the Codrington 
family, and is now leased by the Crown (to w^hom it belongs) to 
the Barbuda Island Company, certain rights being reserved for 
the villagers who have settled there, and who number about five 
hundred. It is the only island of the Leeward group where deer 
are still to be found. 

Having given a short history and description of the different 
islands to which I have referred, I will now proceed to point out 
the manner in which they endeavoured to show their loyalty 
towards their Queen during the eventful days that Her Majesty's 
Diamond Jubilee was being celebrated all the world over. 

On Sunday, the 20th of June, there was a special thanksgiving 
service in the Protestant Cathedral in St. John's, Antigua, as well 
as in the churches of other denominations. The doors of the little 
Catholic Church, unfortunately, remained closed, there being no 
priest in the island at the time, and the Catholics were thus 
deprived of the opportunity of testifying by any religious service 
their loyalty and afi*ection towards a Queen they have so much 
reason to respect and esteem. On the following Tuesday, the 
22nd, there was a general parade of the several schools, societies 
and other bodies of the island. While this was taking place. Her 
Majesty's gracious message — ** From my heart I thank my beloved 
people ; may God bless them " — was read by the acting Governor, the 
Governor being absent from the Colony. At 2.30 p.m. there were 
athletic sports, and at 8.30 p.m. a display of fireworks. Both 
the Executive and Legislative Councils of the island transmitted 
loyal addresses, which Her Majesty graciously acknowledged. 

In St. Kitt's, thanksgiving services were also held on the 20th, 
in all the different churches. On the 22nd the police assembled at 
7 a.m. and fired a feu de joie, A short time later a procession of 
Sunday and day schools and friendly societies took place. The 
St, Christopher Advertiser of the 29th of June, in describing this 
procession, stated : **The brilliant sunshine, the bright dresses of 
the thousands of people congregated, the numerous banners 
floating in the breeze, the music of the bands, and the hearty 
cheering of the crowd made a tout ensemble never to be forgotten 
by those who were present." Aquatic and athletic sports took 
place later in the day. A royal salute was fired at noon, and at 
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2 p.m. the Administrator entertained the members of the Execu- 
tive and Legislative Councils at lunch, during vv^hich he read the 
telegram conveying Her Majesty's message. A review^ of the 
Volunteer force, took place at 4 p.m. 

In Nevis, celebrations on a smaller scale also took place. The 
Magistrate gave a lunch at Government House, during vv^hich he 
proposed the health of Her Majesty, the toast being drunk with all 
honours. 

The little Island of Anguilla also did what it could to celebrate 
the event. 

In Dominica the occasion was celebrated with every expression 
of loyalty and good feeling. On the Sunday there was a special 
thanksgiving service in the Protestant Church. High mass was 
celebrated in the Catholic cathedral (Roseau being the residence 
of the Bishop of the diocese) with all the pomp and ceremony that 
could attend it. At 8 a.m. on the 22nd a feu de joie was fired by 
the police, and at 11 a.m. the Administrator left Government 
House for the House of Assembly, in order to pass a congratula- 
tory address to the Queen. Many of the streets in Roseau were 
more or less illuminated, and at about 9 p.m. there was a display 
of fireworks, followed by a procession of torch-bearers. 

In the Island of Montserrat and the Virgin Islands everything 
was done that could be done to celebrate the auspicious occasion. 

There can be little doubt that what took place during the year 
1897 has done more to cement good feeling between Her Majesty's 
subjects in the mother country and those in the colonies than any- 
thing which had ever been done before. No one who heard the 
cheers which resounded through the streets of our great metropolis 
as the Queen, accompanied by her colonial troops, passed along 
on the 22nd of June last ; no one who witnessed the kindness and 
hospitality which were extended by all classes of the community 
to those of Her Majesty's subjects who, at her invitation, visited 
British soil, could have failed to recognize that however little in- 
terest may have been taken in the colonies formerly, it cannot be 
said that they are uncared for by the mother-country to-day. 

In promoting the good feeling which now animates the many 
millions of Her Majesty's subjects, from whatever clime they may 
hail, or to whatever country they may belong, no one has done more, 
or indeed so much, as Queen Victoria herself. 

Francis Fleming. 
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CHE following hitherto unpublished MS. has been placed in our 
hands by a descendant of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, in whose 
family it has always been kept. The account is evidently contem- 
porary, and the writer, who says elsewhere in the same MS., ** my 
dear Grandmother Godfrey dyed March 3, 169J, in ye 78th year of 
her age," may have been either a grandson or granddaughter of 
the murdered man. Accompanying the MS. is one of the medals 
struck to commemorate the murder. The bust of Sir E. Godfrey is 
represented on one side, with the murderer's hands about his neck, 
and round the medal is the inscription, **MORIENDO RESTITVIT 
REM E GODFREY." The maker's name, Milton /^, is beneath. 
On the reverse is depicted the unfortunate man being strangled by 
an assassin, and the Pope, clothed in the most impossible vest- 
ments, is giving his blessing to the murderer. This side bears 
the inscription, **TANTVM RELLIGIO POTVIT," and on the rim is, 
**CERVICE FRACTA FIDEM SVSTVLIT ATLAS XNS, 1678." The 
medal, which is of silver, and looks like new, is contained in its 
original shagreen case, lined with red velvet. 

Other things besides this medal were made to commemorate the 
murder in question. A few years ago Dom Norbert Birt discovered 
one at Coventry,^ in the form of a ** pipe-stamper," /.^., an instru- 
ment for pushing the tobacco down into the pipe. On the handle 
of this we find much the same device. There is the head of Sir E. 
Godfrey, and the fatal ** handkercher " about his neck, with the 
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two hands pulling at it. The inscription runs : ** MORIENDO 
RESTITUIT REM. E. GODFREY," which is the same as that 
on the medal. On the reverse is the head of the Pope or the 
devil, according to the position in which the instrument is held. 
It is surrounded with the inscription: **ECCLESIA PERVERSA 
TENET FACIEM DIABOLI." This stamper is about three inches 
in length, the handle, of the diameter of a half-crown, and the 
smaller end about the size of a threepenny bit. A third article, 
designed at the same period, was a playing-card. The faces of 
cards were often used for political pictures, and the case in 
point is a good example. The card, which is a five of spades, 
represents the dead body of Sir E. Godfrey being carried on 
horseback to Primrose Hill, and in the distance another scene 
shows the finding of the corpse, which has a large cross stuck 
through it. It will be noticed that in the following MS. the body 
is said to have been taken to the place where it was found, in an 
old ** siddan " chair. The mode represented on the card is different, 
and is a sample of the variations of the tale which we find even in 
the sworn evidence. The murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey 
was a part of the ** Oates Plot," designed to bring odium on 
the adherents to the ancient faith. When the evidence that 
Oates and his friends had to offer was found insufficient, it is 
probable that the murder of the unfortunate magistrate was con- 
trived by Titus Oates himself, to give an air of truth to the accusa- 
tions he was bringing against Catholics. Be that as it may, the 
result so much desired followed, and our unhappy forefathers 
endured one of the sharpest persecutions for the faith that they 
had been called on to suffer since the change of religion. In after 
years, when Oates confessed that the plot was a pure invention of 
his own, although he was publicly punished for the atrocious wrong 
he had done to so many innocent persons, it was too late to undo 
the misery he had caused, or to give back the lives of those who 
had been sacrificed to his calumnies. Our gentle, holy lay-brother, 
the Venerable Thomas Pickering, was one of Oates' victims, and 
the body of another, the Venerable Archbishop of Armagh, reposts 
in our monastery church, and will one day count among its most 
valued possessions. The following is the MS. referred to : — 

Upon the 12 of October, 1678, Sr. Edmund Berry Godfrey went 
well out of his own house, being sauterday about 10 or eleven in 
the morning and could not be heard of any wheare, nor ffound, 
till the Thursday ffollowing in ye affternone he was ffound upon 
primrose hill dead, being Murthured in a horable maner, and 
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conveiged thither as was ffound by ye coroner and jury that 
satte upon him the next .morning being Friday ye 18 of October: 
upon ye 20 of the same month ye King sett out a proclamation yt 
whoever should discover the murtherers or any of ym yt did it 
should have 500 pounds as a reward, nay if any one of the mur- 
therers should discover ye rest his life should be pardoned and he 
should have the 500 pounds, this was sent out throughout the 
nation, There was allso and 200 to ym yt found him a proclama- 
tion upon Wensday ye 16 day of October to goe fforth for the 
searching for him eare he was ffound, but was hindered by the 
Duke of norfolkes reporting before ye councell that Sr. Edmund 
was Gone to ham, to be Married to one mis Offly a woman yt knew 
him not as we now heare, upon inquireing at her house for him 
then, eare his body was found, the king was at that time at new 
Market when this murthur was done and returned the day before 
the body was found : which was Thursday the 17 of October in ye 
Afternoone, it being a very wett day with snow and raine. he was 
ffirst found by two men yt came that way a bout theire own ocations, 
and the Master of ye house called the white house at Marribone, who 
went and called sum offisers and many men moe the next day being 
ffriday the Crowner satt on ye body and ye jury gave it in, yt he 
was first murthered and then laid wheare found, it was evident yt 
he was strangled, by a very grt Blackeness about his necke, and 
not his own murtherer as ye wicked ones would have it thought : 
by there runing his own sword through his body after he was 
dead and cold, for when the sword was drawn fforth it had not a 
drope of blood on it ; upon Sabothday ye 20 October the King put 
forth a proclimation for ye discovery of the murtherers of Sr Edmund, 
and as a reward for it should have five hundred pounds, nay if one 
of the murtherers did discover the rest, he should have his pardon 
for his life, and ye five hundred pounds reward, on ye 25 day of 
October a second proclamation put forth to ye same purpose with 
assurance of all possible guard from ye mallise of any yt might 
attempt to preiudish or hurt the discoverer, of the murtherers, but 
none news was heard who they weare, till after the funerall which 
was up on the 31 of October at Sr Edmund's own parish church St. 
Martains in ye ffeilds. 

Upon the 8th of November, one Bedloe who was as he confest, 
to be one of the Actors, came and confestted (?) sum of the rest, 
and yt was done at Somersett house, this Bedloe being trubled with 
much horer of conscince could hold it no longer now he saith that 
poore Sr. Edmund was decoyed into Sumersett house upon a pre- 
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tence of Discovering to him more of the Plbtt against the King and 
whole nation, and when they had gott him in a pistoll was set to his 
brest and they demaned the papers that he tooke from Mr. Oates, 
he told them he had them not ; the King and councell had ym, 
when they saw they could not ffind ym about him they fflung him 
downe and stifled him with pillows and such like : a bout a quarter 
of an houre after, finding sum life in him they tooke a neckcloath, 
or long crevat and strangled him. Bedloe haveing been walked 
out came in to late he said else he reckoned to have been one actor 
in this abominable worke, he saith there was two Jesuets in the 
murther and sum of ye Lord Bellis his servants and priests, This 
was the first account I had of the discovery. 

A while after one Attkens was Apprehended and putt in new gate 
whome Mr. bedlo impeched. 

Desember ye 20 : 1678 one Mr. Prance silversmith in princes 
streete was aprehend and was one yt Actually had a hand in ye 
murther ; who confesed much a bout it and many that had a hand 
in it he was sent to newgate ye 20 Desembr there was 4000 pounds 
to be Given as a reward to ye actors in ye murther which mony 
Lord Bellises ordered the payment of as Mr. Bedlo says, now this 
prance being hired to it denyed all againe that he had confest, and 
after awhile stood to his confesion and confesed more fully how 
they murthered him and in what place in Sumersett house, neere 
ye stables, he sd the parliment had ordered ye committ to be 
revived to exeming the business, but weare prorouged upon ye 6 
of January till the 4 of ffebruary, then upon the 26th of January the 
parliment weare disolved, by proclamation and promise to call a 
new one to sitt by the 6th of march next. 

prance his last confesion, and first about Sr E. G. murther was, 
that he was decoyed in about 8 at night, to help appease by his 
presence a hubberb among the servants of Somersett house yt is 
ye Queen's, and so as soon as he went in, they carried him toward 
the stable yard where there were sum fighting seemingly, but the 
rest and them allso sett one [on] Good Sr Edmund, blinded him 
w^ith a handkercher, beate him in ye brest and used him barberously 
till they kiled him, then after foure dayes, a Wednesday evening, 
carried him out in a old siddan that as he says they found amongst 
old Lumber in the house, and so layd him in a dicth neire Primrose 
hill wheare he was found but many severall wayes of reports were 
and are yett conserning the maner of the murther, sum true and 
others falls. 
February 167f about the begining of the month weare severall 
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tryed at the old bayly about the murther, and one Green, one hill, 
and Berry the porter of Somersett house were condemned, hill and 
Green weare both hanged on the 21 of feb. above said, on prim 
rose hill but Berry was repreved till a longer time in hopes he 
would confesse more, sum time after Berry allso was executed at 
the same place called primrose hill, which as is said was formerly 
called Green-berry-hill as is to be seen in old records. 
♦ ♦*♦♦* 

but a ffull true and more Ample history of this sad murther is to 
be read in the Triall of those three men Green : Berry and hill 
which is in print at large, I have it. 
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TWO RECENT BOOKS 
ON THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINES. 



TN an early volume of the Downside Review (v., 69) a question 
was asked to this effect : ** It is commonly stated, and the 
statement is countenanced by the preface to our constitutions, 
that the restored Eng'lish Benedictine congregation was formed 
of the union of the English monks belonging to the three congre- 
gations of Spain, Monte Cassino and England. Is this so ? If not, 
how is the statement to be accounted for ? " In the next number 
an answer to the first question appeared, saying that the statement 
is incorrect, and that the restored English congregation was formed 
by the union of two only of the bodies named, the English monks 
of the Cassinese congregation not entering into the union at all. 
The answer to the second question was not attempted ; but it 
could have been safely couched in Johnsonian terms : ** By ignor- 
ance, Sir; sheer ignorance." Still, the point is of some interest, 
even to the outside world ; for it happens that the great question 
of the oath of allegiance — a matter of the very first importance 
in the history of English Catholics — is unintelligible until the status 
and respective relations of the Cassinese monks in England and 
the English congregation are really understood. It will not do 
to assume that facts are not matter of common concern because 
they pertain to merely domestic history. There is no such thing as 
independence in this world for anybody, whoever he be, or however 
obscure : such was the lesson taught to a mere school-boy, a Pro- 
testant school-boy, by an eloquent Jesuit father, ever so many years 
ago. • • Liberty? yes, it may be ; independence ? no, never. " This was 
the preacher's theme, and one hearer of the discourse at the least 
has not ceased even to this day to bear in ever fresh and grateful 
remembrance his unknown teacher. 

It is rather happy fortune than otherwise that the domestic 
history of the restored English Congregation of Benedictines has 
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attracted the attention of persons extern to that body, and therefore 
not directly bound up with its interests or its past. But the recent 
books of Dom Bede Camm and Father Taunton are significant in 
the reception accorded to them by the ordinary public. To some, 
even among the Catholic body in England, it may have seemed 
that monks and monkery were by this time dead and buried, and 
that, according to the old proverb, the least said of them the 
soonest is the matter mended. The common public has thought 
otherwise ; and whatever judgments may have been passed on 
The Life of the Venerable John Roberts ^ or The English Black 
Monks of St, Benedict y books so different in character, form, and 
style, the reviewers (I mean the Protestant reviewers, of course) 
— ^ho are, after all, for good or for ill,. the voice of the ordinary- 
public in such matters — agree that they are both of interest ; and 
that says something for the common subject matter of them. 

A biography like that written by Dom Bede Camm is an incom- 
parably easier subject than a ** sketch " like Father Taunton's, 
designed to cover, in moderate space, several centuries. Of the 
qualities of Dom Camm's work, except one, I do not intend to speak 
definitely. But on this one point there can be no hesitation in saying 
that great credit is due to him for the industry and care with which 
he has brought together the materials illustrating the life of the 
martyr, many of them quite unknown and practically lost, and all of 
them, it may even be said, practically unused and unread, except 
perhaps by some curious or isolated enquirer here or there. He has, 
by a not unskilful use of these materials, restored to Catholic and 
Benedictine history a noble figure which had remained at large, 
except as a name, unknown so long. Other points I should prefer to 
pass over lightly as maybe, nor be heard on them unless sono inoffensce 
et molliter lapsce oraiionis. Style for instance, and form (using the 
words in their widest sense) are so much a matter of taste ; though 
it might not be difficult in the present case to express what would 
certainly be the impression on these heads of most persons who 
read the book, from the very first sentences of the preface onwards. 
But it is interesting to observe aliSo how it seems less un-English 
as it progresses ; indeed, it must become difficult in the end 
to indulge without check or thought in that stream of running 
sentiment that one feels to fiow so naturally from tongue or pen in 
French, when we have to deal in English speech with men who 
were known to their neighbours as plain John Roberts or plain 
John Jones. Yet who will close the book, having read the account 
of the last days of this same John Roberts, monk and martyr, as 
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written down by those who were eye-witnesses, though the account 
was filtered to us only through translation on translation in foreign 
tongues, and not be impressed with a sense of the elevation 
of his character. All that he says and does bears, in the 
words of the last editor of his Acts, the impress of what is 
** vigorous and manly." Resolute in spirit and in full possession 
of himself, he is ever alert during his examinations ; his 
whole attitude, too, betrays a native scorn of what is false, 
or mean, or quibbling ; he has the pith of the matter in him, 
and he seems, through the very simplicity of his character and the 
blamelessness of his past, in days when it was so easy for a man to 
compromise himself by mere indulgence in fallacious hopes, to 
divine as by instinct where lay indeed the hope of better days 
and of progress, solid, real, true, in the future. His missionary 
life had shewn a mind perfectly given to, entirely concentrated on, 
his Master's business ; having put his hand to the plough, he 
never looked back, ever pressed forward. The periods of exile 
from his native land were used by him only to enable him and 
others to carry out more effectually the work on which all his 
powers were set. He does not pretend to exceptional acquire- 
ments ; quite the contrary ; but it is easy to feel, from the narrative 
of his closing days, what was the secret of the influence he exercised 
over those with whom he came into contact, and of the many 
conversions to the Catholic faith of which he was the instrument. 
Nor, by and bye, in the story of his witness to the truth, is a last touch 
of nature wanting that must appeal to all : it was a frail tenement 
— weak and exhausted, moreover, by illness — that was inhabited 
by that unquenchable spirit. ** See how I tremble," he said when 
they came to fetch him to hear the sentence of death. Of the 
narrative of the future martyr's supper in the prison in company 
of a score of its inmates, priests and confessors of the faith, and 
his scruple at his own ** great glee," the author of this book not 
unjustly remarks: **We doubt if any more beautiful story than 
this can be found in the Acts of the primitive martyrs." 

It is a great privilege — nay, be it said, it is a great grace^ — for 
any monastery to find its origins and its history bound up with 
the life and labours of a man of the character of the Venerable 
John Roberts, and so to be to this day, in a special sense, 
** Signaculum apostolatus ejus in Domino." 

Father Taunton's book is quite of another order, for it evinces, 
unless I am much mistaken, the qualities which go to make up the 
historian. The task implied in the attempt to draw such a sketch 
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as that contained in the first volume is no easy one ; whilst the 
second, giving an account of modern times, from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century to the present day, presents special 
difficulties of its own. It is no slight thing, na matter of every- 
day occurrence, that a Catholic priest should have been able, as 
Father Taunton has done by his first serious work, to secure the 
approval and, indeed, high praise of such extern literary judgments 
as those of the Guardian, the AthetKBum, and several other 
journals that could be named. 

This result seems due to at least three causes. In the first place, 
the author rightly divined what it is that the reading public (and 
it is well that there should be amongst us some writers at least 
who aim at a hearing from the general, and not alone our small 
Catholic, reading public) really wants now to know in regard to 
the subject he brings before them — The Black Monks of England, 
They do not want a sketch the pages of which shall be studded 
with the names of missionaries, and bishops, and statesmen, and 
writers, and monasteries, during a space of one does not like 
to think how many hundreds of years, as if vaguely shadowing 
how big a body are the Benedictines as seen in the misty gloom of 
a dim past. It is a great past, it is true, and it even abounds 
with the names of great men, many of whom really have exercised 
a determining influence on the Western world ; most people are 
just now, however, content to take that past for granted. But 
what the extern public wants to know is how, by what means — by 
what system, so to speak — were, the results produced? It wants 
to know something of the inner economy of the subject. In fact, 
Father Taunton gives just what that public cannot easily get 
elsewhere ; and by not overcrowding his pages with names and 
accessories and details irrelevant to his business, however inter- 
esting themselves, he succeeds in leaving a definite impression on 
the mind, and in communicating the rationale of the differences 
that mark off this particular religious order from others ; so that 
when the reader comes to the story of abbat Feckenham he is in 
some position to understand how such a character as this abbat's 
was possible, and even natural, in an age and surroundings 
penetrated by so very different a spirit from that by which he 
seems to be actuated. 

Secondly, Father Taunton has not worked under the weight of 
a superincumbent tradition, but ranges with free mind and open 
eye over the facts that the documents themselves have to reveal to 
him. The actions of the men his story has to deal with as he 
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approaches later times are not the movements of a set of puppets, 
acting one does not well see why ; but his people act like at least 
intelligent beings and on rational principles, whether we may like 
their doings and sayings or not, approve of them or disapprove. 
In this later section of his work of course he has to deal with many 
questions agreed upon to be considered delicate ; though really at 
this time of day, when archives are opened and all the world may 
know the truth who choose to enquire, much of this delicacy, I 
venture to think, is according neither to reason nor to sense. No 
impartial person really acquainted with the facts of the case can 
have any doubt that the main lines drawn out by Father Taunton 
are the only ones to which an unprejudiced enquirer competently 
informed can come. 

Besides these two qualifications for success, there is a third — 
his style and manner of writing ; he is eminently readable, and 
knows how to make a subject thoroughly interesting ; the style is 
always clear and easy, often picturesque. I am aware of occasional 
blemishes and incorrectness ; but recall involuntarily, even here, 
a remark made years and years ago in the Saturday /Review — the 
old Saturday — in reference to some volume or volumes of 
Milman's Lattn Christianity. It was to this effect : examined 
by the strict standards of composition, and pulled to pieces, 
how frequently are Dean Milman's sentences found to be 
faulty ; yet how he carries the reader on, page after page ; and 
how difficult it is to lay down his volumes. Never, I trust, shall 
I fail in admiration of correctness ; though, left to itself, it is apt 
to be a dull virtue now and then. But Father Taunton's book is 
never dull in any case. 

Edmund Bishop. 
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SHEPTON MALLET CONVENT^ 

Part I. 

A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE " FIRST CONVENT OF THE 
VISITATION IN ENGLAND," NOW SETTLED AT HARROW-ON-THE-HlLL. 



SOME account of the beginnings of the sisters of the** Visitation 
of Holy Mary," who made their way to the town of Shepton 
Mallet early in the present century, naturally finds a place in 
the pages of the Downside Review^ for they were our near neighbours 
and frieiids for many years (1814 — 1831), and even helped to welcome 
us to Downside. Some of their chief foundresses were members 
of Catholic families connected in more ways than one with St. 
Gregory's. On the removal of the community to Westbury-on- 
Trym (May 31st, 1831) they were neighbours still, and though the 
first English Convent of the Visitation has now removed to a 
distance, we have not to %o far to find memorials of an ancient 
friendship. Many of our vestments were made by the nuns 
of Westbury ; for example, the beautiful white cope still used 
at Downside on greater feasts. Nor is it forgotten that 
when Dom Bede Folding, of old Downside days, was in 1851 
appointed metropolitan of Australia, and first Archbishop of 
Sydney, it was to the nuns of the Visitation of Westbury 
that he entrusted the preparation of his ** pontificalia." Though 
more than two generations have passed since they left Shepton 
Mallet, their sojourn is still remembered in the town. Their 
old house is the centre of some curiosity in the place, although 
it is not mentioned in the guide books or histories of the 
town. ** The Convent," ** Sales House," ** The Cloisters," are still 
names for one of the most picturesque old buildings there. The 
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public know it as the * Convent,' those better informed or familiar 
with the history of Shepton, call it * Sales House,* and the present 
owners have re-named it, not inappropriately, **The Cloisters.** 
The house is, in plan, a large quadrangle minus the south side — a 
most excellent arrangement, giving the maximum of sunshine and 
fresh air to all parts of the building. The original and most impos- 
ing portion is on the north of the quadrangle, built by a former 
rector of the parish, and it possesses many windows and a fine 
arched stone porch. The west wing is composed of several 
buildings, the principal one, four stories high, containing large 
kitchens on the ground floor and two rows of cells — one 
above the other — small and badly l^hted, as becomes those 
primitive days, but venerable even for that reason : at the top 
is one large attic, which, with the other rooms in this block, is 
rapidly falling into decay — the beams and floors showing signs of 
rottenness in many places. The east wing contains the chapel 
(which has cells over it) and sacristy, with parlours and ** out- 
sisters* ** departments. It is built irregularly, and has a kind of 
lean-to cloister on its we$t^?rn side> which ^formerly led straight 
into the original or northern bjock, but has now been altered to 
admit a new gateway at the house end. A solid cross on the roof 
still bears witness to the former sacred character of this part of 
the building, which was however us^d later for many years as a 
store-house for cheeses, though it is now devoted to a more 
honourable purpose. 

The chapel is, in accordance with the simple ideas then preva- 
lent among Catholics, under the pressure of penal laws merely a 
large room about twenty-five feet high, as many broad, and some 
forty feet long, with rounded plaster ceiling, lighted from the west 
by five plain round-headed windows. The altar stood at the south 
end. On the eastern side is a small gallery, reached from the 
chapel by a flight of steps in the thickness of the wall. In the 
gallery there still remain a few stalls, and a table with a stone top. 
This probably led out of the infirmary, for in convents of the 
Visitation it is a universal custom that the room for the sick should 
be within easy reach of the convent chapel ; this one might 
expect from an order which treats its more delicate and ailing 
members with the greatest kindness, having been founded 
especially for those who, though wishing to dedicate themselves 
entirely to God*s service, cannot, by reason of their lack of 
strength, enter into one of the more severe orders of the Church. 
The grounds attached to the convent were large towards the 
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south, where they climb the side of the valley, covered with trees 
and plpasant winding paths. There are people still living" who 
remember the white and black veils of the sisters, seen from the 
higher ground on the north, as they took their exercise or 
recreation. ' 

The story of the foundation is an interesting one in point of 
time, for they date their existence as a convent from 1804, a year 
in which it might seem impossible that a foundation of an English 
community could have been undertaken. By this period the various 
English religious communities established on the continent had, 
through the outbreak of the French Revolution, been driven back 
to England ; many were bereft of means ; and all had to make 
a new beginning ; and it must have seemed that the scanty 
resources and reduced numbers of the English Catholics could ill 
suffice to secure the continued existence of the various houses that 
had reconstituted themselves in their native land. To make a new 
foundation betokened courage and faith, and that of the Visitation 
was the first convent since 1680% of purely English origin, in England 
itself. As we look back, it appears as a harbinger of the second 
spring — though in fact it was only the realisation of an idea which 
had been entertained more than a century before. As early as the 
days of Charles II, between the years 1675-1681, there had been 
some talk of founding a conv.ent in France, out of reach of the penal 
laws, for English ladies who wished to join the Visitation Order, 
as may be seen from the letters of the Venerable Claude de la Colom- 
bi^re, S. J., then chaplain to the Duchess of York (Mary of Modena). 
Writing to the Superioress of the Visitation Convent at Paray-le- 
monial, he says **on travaille toujours pour fonder un Convent 
d'Anglaises sous votre r^gle — ce sera k la Boulogne en Picardie." 
From another letter we learn that it was Mary of Modena herself 
who was trying to found the convent — inspired perhaps by the 
action of Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I, who had founded 
the celebrated Visitation Monastery at Chaillot, near Paris (21st 
June, 1651). There is an indication that the project was reach- 
ing maturity in the fact that an English translation of the 



^ Just as in Aubrey's time, an old man of Kingston St. Michael, in Wiltshire, 
tells us that he had seen the nuns of St. Mary's Priory there come forth into 
the meadow near his house with their spinning- wheels and sewing work. 
[v. Aubrey's Collections, as quoted in Gasquet's Henry VIII, and the English 
Monasteries f vol. 2, p. 224. ] 

" The convent of S. Mary, Micklegate Bar, York, was founded in this year. 
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Visitation ** Constitutions "3 was brought out at Paris in 1678 
— the very year of the imaginary conspiracy called the ** Popish 
Plot," so direful in its results to those who clung to the old Faith, 
Thus the project came to an end, but the confirmed affection of 
Queen Mary for the nuns of the Visitation is shown by her 
intimate relations with them during the exile of the English Court 
at St. Germain. On the death of her husband, King James II., 
in 1701, she retired to the convent at Chaillot, and died there in 
1718. As nearly all the information in the following pages, 
relating to the foundation which now subsists, is taken from the 
MSS. annals of the Convent, from ** circular letters,*' and from 
letters written by the religious foundresses of ** Sales House,"— 
all most kindly lent to the writer by the sisters of the Visitation 
at Harrow-on-the-Hill, — he takes this opportunity of thanking 
them, and at the same time of noting that much of this account 
which is not printed in inverted commas is also taken textually 
from the Annals. 

We hear no more of the ** daughters of St. Francis" for England 
till 1776, when, say the * annals,' an aged lady Stourton,* hearing 
that the only sister of Edward Weld, Esq. , of Lulworth Castle, in 
Dorsetshire, was about to become a religious, pressed her earnest- 
ly to join her in founding a house of the Visitation. But it was not 
to be, and Mary Weld eventually became a Poor Clare of the 
English House at Aire **in Artois/* and died at Clare House, 
Plymouth, March 12th, 1823. Miss Weld (in religion. Mother 
Mary Euphrasia) thus lived to see the Visitation firmly established 
in England, **and rejoiced at it," as the Annals tell us. The 
project was renewed some time later by Mrs. Tunstall, widow 
of Cuthbert Tunstall, Esq., of Wycliffe, co. York, who died 
on October Uth, 1790, leaving her with a large fortune and no 
children, ** God having destined Mrs. Tunstall to be the mother 
of many spiritual daughters." She had a great devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, and to St. Francis de Sales, and felt inspired 

3 In the library at Downside there is a copy of these constitutions, making 
one volume with the Rule of Saint Augustine. It is interesting* to note the 
words on the inside of the cover : " This book appertains to the Monastery 
of the Visitation of St. Mary of Lisbon." It was from this convent that, as 
will be seen later, the nuns came to found the house at Shepton Mallet. There 
are two copies of this work preserved at Harrow-on-the-Hill Convent. Our 
copy at Downside was the gift to Dr. Gasquet by an old friend, an aged 
priest of the diocese of Southwark, a few years ago. 

* The widow of Charles, 14th lord Stourton, so well known in the history of 
English Catholics in the last century for her unbounded charity. 
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to do some work for the honour of God ; and so she laid aside 
a considerable sum towards establishing a convent of the Visita- 
tion. This lady, the foundress of Shepton Mallet Convent, was 
Catherine, the eldest daughter of George Markham, Esq., of 
Claxby, in Lincolnshire, and Otterton in Nottinghamshire, and 
his wife, MarySalvin of Croxdale, **both persons of great virtue, and 
firmly established in our holy faith, notwithstanding the severity of 
the penal laws ; ** this had been the great glory of their ancient family. 
When Mr. Markhams died (February 23, 1760), his two daughters 
were quite young, and as there was no son, they became joint heiresses 
of his large property. Mrs. Markham superintended their educa- 
tion at different convents on the continent, always living near them 
herself. Mary became a nun at Pontoise, and was professed in 
1776. When her community broke up, she was received with four 
others in the English Abbey at Dunkirk,^ while the elder sister, 
Catherine, having completed her education, returned home, and 
soon after married Cuthbert Tunstall, Esq., who was the repre- 
sentative of the very ancient family of Tunstall of Thurland, in 
Lancashire. He had a good property at WyclifFe, in the north of 
Yorkshire, **and the marriage was particularly suitable to her, for 
he was a man of eminent piety." One of his collateral ancestors 
was the venerable Thomas Tunstall, martyred at Norwich, July 13, 
1616, for being a priest. 7 

5 Mr. Markham was the great-g-reat-nephew of Dames Elizabeth and Marg-aret 
Markham, professed at the Eng-lish Benedictine convent at Ghent in 1632 and 
1639. The latter was sent, in 1652, with five others, to establish a new com- 
munity at Boulogne, which eventually settled down at Pontoise in 1658. In 
1786 they were dispersed, through the loss of all their means of subsistence. 
(Annals of the English Benedictines of Ghent ^ p. 135.^ 

^ The community of this abbey, we may add, fled from the horrors of the 
French Revolution, in May 1795, and became possessed of the "Old Convent " 
at Hammersmith, where Dame Mary Frances Markham ** died holily " at the 
age of 71, ** after a pious and edifying life," on the 21st of Feb., 1824. 

7 Though he was not a professed Benedictine monk, he had made a vow to 
become one ** if it could be done ; " and he appears in the habit of the Eng'lish 
Congregation of that Order on the illuminated border of the deed in which 
the monks of St. Gregory's (in 1619) accepted abbot Caverel's dotation charter. 
This illumination has been recently reproduced in the Downside Review 
(vol. xiv., p. 67). The following account, which may be found of interest in 
this place, is taken from a paper found pasted at the back of a picture of the 
martyr, given by the late Canon Raine to the Jesuits of Stonyhurst : — ** His 
head, as he desir'd, was fix'd on St. Benet's Gate, and his quarters in different 
parts of the city, which were after taken down by Mr. Baldwin and his sons 
and deposited in the hands of a catholick. After, for more safety, to Sr. Robert 
Yallop's : but he, in Oates's plot was terrify'd out of his faith, and told the 
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Before Mrs. Tunstall could carry out her idea of a new foundation 
with success it was necessary to obtain the concurrence of some 
person whose rank and fortune might ensure its position in 
England. She was delighted to hear that the eldest daughter of 
Thomas Weld, Esq., of Lulworth, in Dorsetshire, niece of Mother 
Mary Euphrasia, had announced her intention of becoming a 
religious, and it was supposed that her sister Mary entertained 
the same ideas. 

Nothing could have been better calculated to forward Mrs. 
Tunstairs views, and she immediately made known her plans to 
them through her cousin. Lady Arundell, of Wardour^, who 
addressed herself first to the elder sister, Juliana. Miss Weld 
had a great devotion, to S. Francis of Sales, and when she had 
read the Constitutions ^ the idea of becoming his daughter much 
delighted her. After much prayer, however, she decided to return 
at once to the English Convent at Bruges (of the third order of 
St. Francis of Assisi, now at Taunton), where she had been 
educated. She saw that she might have long to wait before a 
house of the Visitation could be settled in England, and feeling 
bound to lose no time in 'giving herself to God's service, she 
entered the Franciscan Novitiate at. Bruges, and took the name 
of Sister Frances of Sales at her profession. 9 She had, before 
leaving England, told her sister Mary of the projected convent, 
and it was this Mary who afterwards, say. the 'Annals, ** became the 
foundation stone of the holy work." Lady Arundell encouraged 
her to think of the Visitation Order as her vocation with such 



neig-hbouring catholics if they wou'd not remove the reliques he wou'd. Many 
desired to possess the treasure, but only one — Ball, a poor man of Norwich, 
had the courage to receive it into his mean house, just under the castle, where 
it was wonderfully preserved during the various troubles till 1706, when it was 
deliver'd to Mr. Wm. Banister, a Benedictin, who depos'd it under the altar 
in the chapel at Bath," &c. Dom William Banester was professed at 
St. Gregory's in 1688, and died at Bath, 16th May, 1726. It is to be feared 
that these relics disappered at the time of the Gordon Riots there in 1780. 
The chapels were wrecked by the rioters on 6th June of that year. 

^ This lady was Christina, daughter of Benedict Conquest, of Houghton 
Conquest, co. Bedford, Esq., and his wife, Mary Markham, the aunt of 
Mrs. Tunstall. 

9 Her community left Bruges in 1794, and reached their native land on 7th 
August, arriving at Winchester about the 28th of that month. Miss Weld 
was the first professed there, and died at the * Abbey House,* through an 
unfortunate accident, 27th Oct., 1800, aged 27 — professed five years. Oliver's 
Collections^ p. 138. 
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zeal that Mary Weld ** waited eleven years with surprising^ con- 
stancy and perseverance." 

In order to obtain the sisters necessary to form the nucleus of 
the proposed English community, Mrs. Tunstall had entered into 
correspondence with the Superioress of the 2nd Monaster}' of 
Rouen, "as she was informed it was remarkable for its regularity." 
This convent, and its parent the **lst Monastery" of the town, are 
so intimately connected with our foundation, that a few words 
here will not be out of place. For to them we owe the "first 
mothers " of the English nuns and the gentle traditions of St. 
Francis of Sales in England. The first convent of Rouen was 
established on the 27th of October, 1630, not without delay and 
difficulty, as the frugal citizens of Rouen would hear of no new 
convent unless they were assured that the town should never have 
to support it. The delay thus caused brought the project to the 
notice of some noble families near at hand, and means were 
soon found to carry out the foundation. The original idea came 
from a priest of Rouen, M. Jacques Camusat, who suggested it 
to Mother Helen Angelica Lhuiller (then Superior of the first 
monastery of Paris and afterwards of the Royal foundation at 
Chaillot). She sent a small colony of sisters to the town, where 
several ladies wished to join the new Order. They prospered 
wonderfully, and were able to send out seven of their number to 
found a second convent, 4th May, 1642. Their chapel, dedicated 
to St. Joseph, was opened on June 6th, the occasion of a warm 
welcome from the people of the district. '° 

The Revolution of 1789 came, and found them firm. When they 
received a visit from the commissioners of the National Assembly 
they were declared free to leave the convent, but the nuns did all 
in their power to show they wanted no change. Every kind of 
vexation was tried in order to make them disperse, but the sisters 
unanimously declared that "they preferred death to the smallest 
infraction of their sacred obligations." At last (Nov. 19th 1790) 
they were forbidden to renew their vows, and their property 
and papers were seized. Soon all were expelled from their convent, 
and a little later all who would not take the oath to obey the new 
constitution were sent to prison. Their own home was made a 
house of detention, and four hundred and thirty nuns, with two 
hundred ladies, were kept there for about nine months. Many 



*•» Histoire de la Ville de Rouetty Sixihme Partie ; 3rd Edition ; Rouen, 1731 ; 
page 407. 
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interesting- details have been preserved about their life at that time, 
which must be passed over in order to speak of the sisters who 
were to be the religious foundresses of our Convent. The whole 
community were to have been guillotined, had not the execution 
of Robespierre on 28th July, 1794, put a stop to the wholesale 
massacre of religious throughout France which was to have taken 
place that day. From this time they were allowed more freedom, 
and some of the sisters determined to seek in a foreign land the 
means of serving God in peace, according to their vocation, as 
there seemed no chance of observing community life at Rouen. 
This plan was naturally strongly opposed by those who hoped 
to see their homes soon restored to them. But opposition 
had no effect, and three nuns managed to find means to go to 
the Visitation Monastery at Lisbon." Their names were Louise 
Th^r^se Grandinde Mansigny, of the 1st monastery of Rouen, and 
Sisters Th6r^se de Chantal Hurard and Madeleine Ang61ique 
Hengue, both of the 2nd monastery. These very sisters were 
destined to be the foundresses and first guides of the early days of 
the Visitation in England. 

They were made most welcome at Lisbon, and spent six years 
there, in the midst of the fervour of a new foundation, fresh from 
the very home of St. Francis of Sales. How these holy nuns 
were again brought into communication with Mrs. Tunstall, 
although exiled, and at such a distance as seemingly to preclude 
all chance of their being instrumental in carrying out her project, 
must be told in another chapter. 

H. G. M. 



" This was a Royal foundation, and one started with a community entirely 
from the 1st monastery at Annecy, 30th January, 1784. 
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A GREGORIAN AT HAWARDEN- 



TJMONG the associations which cluster round Hawarden Castle, 
J§ Flintshire, the seat of the late Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
not the least interesting are those which are connected with our 
valiant fathers in the faith during the days of persecution. Readers 
of that admirable book, Bishop Challoner's Memoirs of Missionary 
Priests^ may recollect his account of the staunch confession of Mr. 
Henr)' Pugh, a gentleman of Flintshire, and a priest of the English 
College, Douay, Mr. John Bennet, at Hawarden, in 1583, and the 
Ven. Richard White, who suffered martyrdom on October 14th 
(or 17th), 1584, was put to death at Hawarden according to one 
authority,* though Wrexham is usually spoken of as the place of 
his execution. Another confessor whose memory is bound up with 
the place was Dom James Anderton, a monk of St. Gregory's. 

The Andertons of Euxton Hall, in the county of Lancaster, were 
long prominent among the catholics of that steadfast shire for their 
fidelity to the ancient religion, and the number of priests whom 
they furnished to the Church. Father James, the subject of this 
brief notice, was the third son of William Anderton, Esq., of 
Euxton, by Isabel, daughter and sole heiress of William Hancock, 
Esq., of Pendle Hall, alias Lower Higham, Lancashire. He was 
born some time within the first five years of the 17th century, and 
in due course was sent for his education to St. Gregory's, at 
Douay. The connection between the Andertons and the Benedic- 
tines was a very close one ; the family, like so many more of the 
gentry of Yorkshire and Lancashire, having been won back to the 
Church by Father Richard Huddleston, a monk of Monte Cassino, 
and uncle of that more famous Fr. John Huddleston, the Benedic- 
tine, who, having been instrumental in saving the life of Charles II. 
after the battle of Worcester, was the means of reconciling that 
monarch to the Church as he lay on his death-bed. Father James 
Anderton made his profession at St. Gregory's on the 22nd of 

* Pr. Bridgewater's Concertatio ii, 172 d. 
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October, 1623, and after some years was sent back into England to 
labour on the mission in the province of Canterbury. Three of his 
brothers followed him into the order of St. Benedict — Christopher, 
who was professed at St. Gregory*s in 1624, and died of the plague 
there nearly thirty years later (July 11th, 1653) ; Thomas, a monk 
of St. Edmund's of Paris (professed in 1630; died Oct. 9, 1671) ; and 
Robert, also a monk of St. Edmunds, who took his vows in 1636. 
The brothers were all of them men of mark, and at one time or 
another filled positions of trust in the order. 

When the civil war broke out. Father James Anderton, like 
many other priests, offered his services to attend the numerous 
Catholics who joined the King's forces. His name is given by 
Thomas Blount, the antiquary, among the ** gentleman voluntairs" 
who lost their lives during the civil wars ; his brethren, D.D. 
Boniface Kemp, Alphonsus Hesketh, and William Middleton, 
sharing his fate. 

Mr. Joseph Gillow, who ha^ furnished the above information — 
which I take this opportunity of acknowledging — tells me that 
Blount's list first appeared in LordCastlemaine's Catholique Apologie 
in 1666, and was entitled *'A Catalogue of those Catholicks that 
died and suffered for their loyalty." It was carefully revised, and 
some additions were made to it by two of the Misses Blount, Augus- 
tinian nuns at Paris. From the brief mention in Blount's catalogue, 
and the not much fuller information given us by Benet Weldon, 
Hawarden Castle, whereabouts there was much fighting off and 
on during the Civil Wars, seems to have been the scene of Father 
James Anderton's death. ** After great sufferings in the Civil 
Wars," says Weldon,'* died this year (1645, Aug. 27), at Harding 
[/.^., Hawarden] Castle, in Flintshire, R. F. James Anderton, a 
painful and pious missioner." Perhaps we may some day learn 
more particulars of his missionary labours and ** great sufferings." 
In these latter he was not alone ; his brother William, a secular 
priest, ordained at Valladolid in 1637, was afterwards cast into 
prison in London, and died in Vinculis for his priestly chiaracter. 

Gilbert Dolan, O.S.B. 
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SCHOOL UBRARIES. 



(A PAPER READ AT THE CATHOLIC HEAD-MASTERS' CONFERENCE, 

MAY, 1898.) 



€VERV one will allow that one of the most important institutions 
in a school is its librar)', for it is undoubtedly true to say 
that in the library many a boy is able to train and form his 
mind and assimilate information better and more thoroughly than 
in the class-room. Consequently the boys' libraries should be 
most carefully and zealously watched over by the school authorities, 
who will spare no pains to keep them in thoroughly efficient 
working order. 

The subject of school libraries is therefore an interesting and 
important one for us whose lives are spent in endeavouring to 
train and educate the minds of Christian and Catholic young men, 
and so we are, I feel sure, grateful to our Right Rev. President 
for having suggested such a thoroughly practical question for 
consideration by the Conference. 

The subject is a wide one, too wide to be adequately discussed 
within the limits of a short paper, and too wide also, I venture to 
think, to be satisfactorily debated upon by such a large Conference 
in the time at its disposal ; therefore, with your permission, I will 
confine my remarks to the library of a school or section of a 
school which is admittedly a lay school, and does not profess to 
give an ecclesiastical education properly so called, for it would 
be altogether out of place on my part to attempt to touch upon 
the libraries of seminaries. It will be more practical, too, to 
direct our attention, now, solely to the library of the elder boys, 
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that is to say the boys aged from sixteen to eighteen, for their 
library is obviously the most important of all. 

I may be permitted, at the outset, to lay down as an axiom that 
such boys ought to be provided with the best books in all the 
ordinary branches of literature : — the best — not what is second- 
rate or what is of merely ephemeral interest — but the very best ; 
for it is evident that a boy at the age we are speaking of is singu- 
larly impressionable — **his receptive faculties, "to quote Mr. Francis 
Galton, **are often quick and his intellect precocious." He is 
almost incapable of forming judgments ; in fact he is only just 
beginning to learn how to do so. Give him what is best and 
highest and noblest in literature, and his mind will insensibly and 
gradually become attuned to, and attracted by a high standard. 
His mind by degrees will absorb and become impregnated with 
high ideals, and will unconsciously make them part of itself. But 
if he is diverted by what is inferior, his standard of taste will run 
the gravest risk of being low ; at any rate it will be wanting in 
precision and refinement, his opinions and principles will not be of 
a high order, his character will lose in dignity and will not be 
properly balanced. When he is a man, he will have the means of 
making just comparisons and just judgments if we have placed 
fitting instruments in his hands in his early days. It will be a great 
preservative to him in after life, when so much that is inferior, 
trashy, meretricious, and tainted will almost certainly come before 
him, if he, in his last years at school, has been taught or has taught 
himself how to judge, how to discriminate, if he has made a standard 
by which he can separate the gold from the dross, and by which he 
can preserve and maintain untarnished those principles which were 
set before him and which he made his own, in his library at 
school. We, as the fashioners and trainers of boys' minds, have 
many instruments for our noble purpose in our workshops, but 
we have I think hardly one more potent, more fraught with 
possibilities than the school library. It is, then, a duty which we 
owe to the boys and their parents to give them what is best ; 
and in England at any rate we can say with thankfulness that that 
which is best in literature, even down to the present day, is the 
most wholesome, and that which is most wholesome is also the best. 

In the choice of books for a boys' library the most difficult 
question is the question of novels and poetry. Should we in the 
first place proscribe and banish novels ? I venture to think not. 
We have, as I have said, to place before boys the best in every 
branch of literature. Fiction admittedly forms the largest branch ; 
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fiction is more read than all the rest of literature tog-ether. Surely, 
then, it would be folly to exclude it. Boys will assuredly read 
novels at home, and also I suspect they will find the means of 
reading them at school if they find them barred by the authorities. 
Under these last-named circumstances, the class of fiction they 
will read will be hardly very choice or very well-selected. We 
must, I think, put before them the best novels in the langnage 
in order that they may know and perhaps appreciate what good, 
well-written and wholesome fiction is ; and although they may 
read their magazines, their IVindsory or Strand^ or Pearson^ yet 
they ought to know and be able to recognize that what these 
magazines as a rule provide and also what is offered in the sensational 
though perhaps entertaining novels of the day, — such as those 
written by Pemberton, or Boothby, or Haggard — is not literature 
of the highest class, or even the best of its kind. 

We ought to give the boys some standard by which they may 
judge. Give them, for instance, Scott and Jane Austen, together 
with Dickens and Thackeray, Anthony Trollope and George Elliot, 
with some, though perhaps fewer, of Lytton. These may be 
called the classics. Then, too, we ought not to exclude some of 
the more modern writers who, while they cannot be put on the 
same level with those just mentioned, yet have a good healthy tone 
and influence. So I would have selections from the writings of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Rudyard Kipling, Weyman, Conan Doyle, 
Barrie and Clarke Russell. Purely sensational novels should be 
excluded, principally because as boys* imaginations are very active 
nothing is easier than for them to become too much absorbed and 
engrossed with such stories, with the inevitable disastrous conse- 
quences to the studies, but not the studies alone ; and then, too, 
novels of this kind are not high-class literature. If the boys had 
the authors I have ventured to suggest, they could not complain, 
for they would have at hand our greatest masters of fiction. 

Should we, in the second place, proscribe Poetry? Again I should 
give a negative answer. Give the boys what is best and noblest. 
Give them Shakespeare — that is, the plays — for, in spite of so much 
that is obscene and coarse, the plays will hardly harm healthy- 
minded boys. Let them have Milton, selections from Dryden, 
then Cowper, Scott, Wordsworth, Longfellow, Patmore, De Vere 
and Tennyson. Should we allow any of the essentially modern 
poetry ? While there is so much in it that is singularly beautiful, 
there is much, too, that is absolutely pernicious ; and while we may 
allow William Watson, for instance, on the other hand we could 
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not for a moment tolerate some other volumes that appear in a 
form not so very different from his. 

In other branches of literature our task is much more easy, but 
we should endeavour to keep the library thoroughly up to date, if 
I may be permitted to use the phrase ; and so, while in the 
biographical section we should have such works as Scott's 
Napoleon^ Lockhart's Scott ^ Trevelyan's Lifeof Macauliiy^ P^orster's 
Life of Dickensy we should at the same time supply the library 
with, for instance. Lord Wolseley*s Life of Marlborough^ Ward's 
Life of his father, Purcell's Manning, Ward's Wiseman^ Lord 
Tennyson's Life of his father. Lord Roberts* Memoirs^ and so on. 

Again, in history give the boys the classics — Macaulay, Lingard, 
and Prescott, Merivale, Kinglake and Mommsen ; and, at the same 
time, not forget F. Bright or Stubbs, Green or Gardiner, or such 
helps to a proper appreciation of men and their times as John 
Morley's English Statesmen^ Justin Mc'Carthy's History of Our Own 
Times and **The Rulers of India" series. Nor, though more likely 
to attract older readers, should Allies' Formation of Christendom 
be omitted. Then the best and most recent books of travel and 
adventure, and books which directly or indirectly appeal to our 
patriotism or foster our love for our country, should find a pro- 
minent position. Again, our boys should be afforded the oppor- 
tunity of making the acquaintance of books of what may be called 
general information, — the works of such authors as Bryce, Norman, 
Traill, Wallace, Curzon, Mahan and Bodley, who within the last 
few years have set before us a series of deeply interesting and 
most instructive volumes. 

Books such as I have mentioned will bring boys into touch with 
the great world outside them, and they will be the best introduc- 
tions they can have on entering the universities and society. 
I do not enter into any detail in regard to books for spiritual 
reading or religious instruction, but I would plead once more 
that only the best and soundest books of this class should be 
allowed. Philosophy has but little attraction for boys, and besides 
requires most careful teaching and handling. It is better learnt 
in the lecture rooms, under the guidance of a teacher ; so books 
on this subject would not be looked for, nor many specialized 
scientific books, for boys at school do not as a rule begin to 
specialize ; they learn their science afterwards, either at the univer- 
sities or in technical colleges and institutions. It may be objected 
that few boys will really seriously make use of the types of books 
1 have suggested. The objection may or may not be sound. 
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but even if two or three boys only, made full, proper, and legiti- 
mate use each year of the opportunities which I suggest should be 
given to them, then, even with that modicum of success, I for one 
should feel that the library had done its work. 

In conclusion, may I be allowed to say one word about news- 
papers and periodicals, — a question inseparably connected with 
the due provision for a boys* library ? I should feel disposed to 
allow both, and to treat the boys with generosity and confidence, 
relying on their good sense and honourable instincts. By all 
means place one of the great London or provincial dailies in their 
library. You may read them for months without coming across 
anything objectionable. Police cases, assize cases, divorce cases, 
are practically the same every day. It is seldom that any of the 
grosser cases are reported in any detail in these papers. When 
such cases are reported — such, for instance, as the Oscar Wilde 
case — I should remove the page or pages in which they occur, or, 
better still, perhaps, exclude the paper altogether from the library 
on the day or days in question ; for the reporting of such cases in 
detail is an outrage on public decency. I would also, except in 
rare cases, leave the illustrated papers untouched, papers of the 
type of the Illustrated London News or Graphic^ but I would not 
admit papers that are in the least degree second-rate or which 
have any flashiness or vulgarity. One or more of the Catholic 
weekly papers ought to be supplied, and also some paper devoted 
to sports, like the Field, I should also place on the table the 
Navy and Army Illustrated and Punch, and either the Spectator 
or The Outlook. 

The question of the monthly periodicals requires some discussion, 
but even if from time to time an anti-religious or anti-Catholic 
article appears, I should not instantly exclude it, for then I think is 
the golden opportunity for the responsible authority, who will point 
out the article, and in a kind of conference, will talk freely about 
it to his boys, showing them how to treat it, and how to view such 
essays. Speaking under correction, it seems to me that for boys 
who are so soon to leave school, there is grave danger of leaving 
them in ignorance of what they must meet with wherever they 
are, as soon as they go into society. This course seems to me to 
be perilously like folding our hands and trusting to Providence to 
make up for our neglect. 

But, after all, a Catholic school-boy's best training and safeguard, 
and his most valuable and important lessons for his after-career, 
are in the lives of those who are around him ; for their lives are an 
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emphatic and ever-present reminder to him that it is the service of 
God that makes life best worth living. This fact is being impressed 
on him without his knowledge, without his suspecting it, all during 
his school life ; consequently he will gradually come to recognize 
that the only true and lasting happiness in this world, for a man, 
whatever his rank or profession may be, however much he may be 
engrossed and absorbed in temporal cares in pursuance of his duty 
in life, is the peace and friendship and service of God. 

H. W. NEW. 
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CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINE MISSIONS- 



Chapter V .—( Continued, ) 
LONDON AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 



fOLLOWlXG on the martyrdom of the Ven. Alban Roe (Jan. 31, 
1642) there were soon found others of his brethren to tread 
in his footsteps — the first, an ancient father of St. Gregory's, 
ninety years of age, D. Boniface, or Peter Wilford. Father 
Wilford was a Londoner born who came into the world two years 
before Queen Mary's death. Ordained priest in the English 
Seminary at Douay, he passed to St. Gregory's and made his 
profession as a monk in 1609. Later on he was sent again to 
England, was arrested, tried and condemned for his priesthood, 
languished for five years in Newgate under sentence of death, and 
died on St. Gregory's day, March 12, 1646.^ A few months passed, 
and another of the brethren won a like crown, the Ven. Philip 
Morgan (better known by his alias of Powell or Prosser), who was 
martyred at Tyburn on June 30, 1646. Though his twenty years 
of missionary life had been spent in the west of England, at 
Parcombe and Yearcombe in Devonshire, where, his enemies said, 
**he had seduced the greater part of the parishes from the churches," 
and at Leighland, near Dunster in Somerset, his imprisonment was 
elsewhere ; three months in the hold of a ship, from Feb. 22nd to 
May 11th; then in St. Catherine's jail in Southwark, and lastly 
** in a little low earthen ward " in the King's bench prison, whence 
he passed to the scaffold. The Common Council of the city of 



' See, for an account of his trial etc., Middlesex County Records^ III., 77, 115, etc. 

y Google 
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London, ** the sooner to obliterate his memory and the impression 
which his comportment had made upon the people," petitioned 
Parliament that his head and quarters, instead of being set up, as 
was usual, on the gates and bridge of the city, might be interred 
in the old churchyard at Moorfields. Their request was granted, 
and the holy man was laid in an unhonoured and soon forgotten 
grave. 

As the closing years of Charles I.'s reign are reviewed the tale 
is still of suffering and imprisonment. =^ In the Clink at South- 
w^ark died, on May 23, 1648, a holy monk of Dieulouard, D. Robert 
Benedict Cox, '*an eminent religious man," writes Bishop Challoner, 
* * of the Venerable Order of St. Bennet, .... after having 
received the sentence of death and endured a long and tedious 
martyrdom in prison. "3 

Nor did things mend with the establishment of the Common- 
Avealth. One of its earliest victims (if indeed he . had not died 
about 1642) was a monk of Sahagun, D. Placid Peto or Budd, 
w^ho died in Newgate under sentence of death for his priestly 
character sometime before 1650. Prison life was no novelty for 
him, for he had been in bonds so long ago as 1613, and three years 
later had not obtained his release. -♦ 

The year 1654 saw two of our fathers die in London, in Drury 
Lane, which seems to have still been the head-quarters of the 



^ Here are some additional names to the list of Benedictine confessors in the 
London prisons in the early years of the 17th century. They occur in the 
report sent to the general of the Valladolid congregation in 1614. D.D. 
Lambert Clifton, John Hutton and Thomas Hill had been condemned to deatli, 
but either escaped from prison or were sent into exile ; D. John Harper had 
suffered a long incarceration ; D. Alphonsus Cliff had been a prisoner for three 
years; D. Felix Pratt for two; D.D. Mark Crowther and Gregory Grange 
for one. Others, whose terms of confinement are not specified, were D.D. 
Edward Ambrose Barlow, D. Edward Ashe, Boniface Kemp and Anselm 
Turberville. 

3 Memoirs of Missionary Priests, ed. 1836, p. 179 ; where, however, the date 
1650 is inaccurate. 

^ In a list (1613) of the English monks professed in the congregation of 
Valladolid (Silos MSS.) his name occurs: *' F. Placido Budaeo esta en la 
carcel y con edificacao." In 1616 he was still in prison (Report, 1616). In 
later years he is frequently mentioned in the Silos papers as an opponent of 
the proposals for union between the various English members of the order. 
The date, though not the manner, of his death is uncertain. 
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Benedictines in London, as it had been in Lady Falkland's times ; 
D. John Owen, an old aliinmus of the seminary at Valladolid, who 
joined the order in Spain (January 6), and D. Francis Constable, 
a monk of St. Laurence's (May 28th). 

With the Restoration, a new and brighter chapter opens ; and 
if there was any body of men in England entitled to hope for great 
things from the accession to power of Charles II., that body was 
the English Benedictine congregation. Its members, to a man, 
had been among the most loyal supporters of the Royalist cause ; 
many of them had shared the fortunes of war with the King's 
troops, ministering as chaplains to the great numbers of Catholics 
who jeopardised all for the cause of the Stuarts ; one of their 
number, F. John Huddlestone, had been 'instrumental in saving 
the monarch's life at Moseley, after the battle of Worcester. The 
king himself, when in exile, had been the guest of the monks at 
Clermont, the country house of their monastery at St. Malo. Nor 
were their hopes of better times altogether disappointed. The 
king's marriage with Catharine of Braganza gave him the 
opportunity of doing a good turn to those who had so faithfully 
befriended him and his in the troubled times that had passed away ; 
and he resolved to establish the monks in some capacity near one 
of the royal residences. The Savoy was the first place selected ; 
the King, says Weldon,^ ** under pretence of the Queen's devotions, 
would have on his royal cost an Apostolical Benedictine College, 
and they were placed in the Savoy, where afterwards King James 
II., of glorious memory, placed the Jesuits to teach." Agretti, 
the Papal envoy, in his report to the Holy See, attributes this 
favour to the good offices of the Lord Chancellor Hyde. 7 

R. F. Paul Robinson, a distinguished son of St. Laurence's, who 
had spent three years in Newgate, out of which he was bailed by his 
friends in 1647, was, to use Weldon's words, *Wery active in pro- 
moting this foundation, and wonderfully acceptable to his Majesty, 
whom he had the honour of visiting during his royal exile, in the 
company of R. F. Dunstan Everard." During the General Chapter 
of 1661 the Fathers assembled received a letter from Stuart 
D'Aubigny, at that time Queen's Almoner, that all F. Robinson's 
suggestions had been received favourably by the king, and accord- 

5 See page 43 in the March number of the Review. 

6 Collections, MS. II., p. 91. 

7 Maziere Brady's Catholic Hierarchy y ed. 1883, p. 111. 
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ingly the assembled fathers drew up some regulations for the new 
establishment.^ 

The good news was speedily communicated to their brethren in 
Spain. ** It has pleased our most serene monarch," D. Augustine 
Hungate, President General of the English Monks, writes to the 
General of Valladolid, ** though not himself a Catholic, to show his 
special love and protection of our order by choosing certain of our 
number — to wit, six priests — to minister in the chapel of his royal 
consort, where they daily give themselves to the singing of masses 
in public, the administration of the sacraments, catechising, and 
all other priestly functions, to the comfort of the faithful and the 
edification and conversion of many unbelievers. "9 

How long the little community that had been gathered together 
remained at the Savoy I have been unable to ascertain ; it would 
seem soon to have been transferred to Somerset House, and 
merged in the extensive and somewhat heterogeneous ecclesiastical 
establishment maintained there for the queen's use, and presided 
over by Father Philip Howard, the Dominican, and her majesty's 
chief almoner. But even so the Savoy is occasionally spoken of as 
the residence of the monks ; it was so close to the Somerset House 
of those days that they may have lived in the Savoy and served the 
Chapel of Somerset House close at hand. The internuncio of 



*See Fr. Taunton's Black Monks, p. 173; Weldon, Notes, p. 1%. At p. 205 
Weldon g-ives this account of F. Robinson : 

'* At Longfwood, in Hampshire, ag-ed 66, on the 6th August (1667) died R. F, 
Paul, otlierwise Robert Robinson, descended of a noble family, a famous 
lawyer before he came to religion, a finely spoken man, and very polite in all 
respects. In applying himself to religion, to holy studies, he became a famous 
preacher, passed Doctor in Divinity, was made Cathedral Prior of Ely, 
chosen President, and designed by King" Charles H for one of those who were 
to have accompanied him if Sir George Booth's undertaking had succeeded." 
This refers presumably to the gallant struggle which Booth maintained 
in Cheshire against the parliamentary forces ; Charles was waiting at La 
Rochelle to sail to Wales if success had crowned the efforts of the Royalists." 
See Lingard, vol. VIII, ch. viii. 

^"Porro ultra haec complacuit Regi nostro Serenissimo (quamvis a fide 
orthodoxa alieno) ex speciali suo in ordinem nostrum affectu et favore seligere 
ex illo quosdam (sex puto sacerdotes monachos) qui Reginae suae ad altare in 
Capella Regia inserviant, ubi quotidianis missis publice decantandis, sacra- 
mentis administrandis, Catechismis instituendis, cunctisque sacerdotalibus 
functionibus impigram operam navandis ad populi fidelis solamen et edifica- 
tionem, imo et multorum infidelium conversionem, clementer illis incumbere 
permittitur." Silos MSS. 
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Flanders, the abbate Airoldi, who was sent to England to draw up 
a report for the Holy See on the condition and prospects of the 
Eng-lish Catholics, was evidently agreeably surprised at what he 
found at Somerset House, and in a report which dates from 
November, 1670, he thus describes with the genuine Italian 
ecclesiastic's eye for ceremonial, the impression which was 
made upon him by the first quasi-public church which had been 
opened in London since the death of Queen Mary.»° 

**The chapel of the Queen is almost an open church, and in it 
masses are celebrated with music. She has twenty-eight priests 
as chaplains, of whom twelve are Portuguese Capuchins, six are 
Benedictines, two are Dominicans, and the rest are seculars. At 
functions and Vespers, Father Howard presides. He sits by the 
Gospel side of the altar, with two assistants, and is habited as 
a prelate with rochet. This renders the ceremonial very imposing 
and commanding, and gives grace to the divine offices." 

The fathers appointed to the Chapel Royal at Somerset House 
were placed under the direction of D. Benedict Stapylton (or 
Stapleton), a man of great worth and ability, who was called 
from the priorship of St. Gregory's to become the Queen's second 
almoner, her first chaplain (proto capellanus) and prefect of her 
chapel. He was President -General of the English monks from 
1669 till his death at Dieulouard in 1680. Among those at one 
time or another stationed at Somerset House we find F. John 
Huddlestone (1660-1698), already alluded to, whose services to the 
king at Moseley secured his exemption from so many of the incon- 
veniences which still oppressed the clergy ; F. Serenus Cressy, 
the most prolific writer and the ablest apologist of his day, 
whose conversion and retirement to St. Gregory's had created 
such a stir not many years previously (1660-1670) ; F. Lionel 
Sheldon, another Gregorian, who was appointed master of cere- 
monies in the Chapel Royal, and afterwards was for three years 
chief almoner to the Duchess of York. He was a man of some 
moral courage, for it is related of him that he urged upon the 
Duke of York (afterwards James H) the duty of restoring to the 
Irish Catholics their forfeited estates which had been bestowed 
upon his royal highness. The question was referred to some 
theologians of the Society, who told the duke that he might law- 

^"^ The Catholic party had grown in numbers and influence since Charles Is 
time when the Capuchins and after them the Oratorians had served the queen's 
chapel. Airoldi's report may be seen in Maziere Brady's Hierarchy^ p. 124. 
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fiilly liold them **by a parity of g"oods recovered from pirates: 
and this was followed." When the Chapel Royal was broken 
up, and F. Sheldon sent into banishment, he devoted himself to 
the spiritual care of the English troops at Brussels ; and while 
thus engaged caught some pestiferous sickness, of which he died 
(Oct. 13, 1678). St. Gregory's supplied yet another member of the 
staff, D. Anselm Touchet, a son of the Earl of Castlehaven. He 
was banished in 1675. From St. Edmund's at Paris came D. 
Placid Adelham, who remained at his post till his arrest at the 
beginning of Oates* Plot. This distinguished convert, once a Church 
of England minister, was a great student of St. Augustine's works, 
and highly esteemed by all that knew him." Condemned to death 
in 1679, but reprieved, he lay in Newgate till his death a year or 
two later. His fellow Edmundian, D. Austin Latham, remained 
at Somerset House till his appointment as Procurator for his 
brethren in Curia Romana. ** What money he had been able to 
spare from his allowance at the Royal Chapel he left to his house, 
which at this time was in alow condition."" His place was soon 
supplied by a young Portuguese religious who had been but recently 
professed at Dieulouard, D. James Ferreyra (1676), whose services 
must have been of great use among his fellow countrymen and 
women who had come over with Catherine of Braganza. He 
continued his ministrations in London till his death in 1712. To 
attend on the fathers a humble lay brother of St. Gregory's, Brother 
Thomas Pickering, was sent over from Douay ; we shall have to 
speak of him again in touching on the victims of Oates' plot a 
few years later ; he was joined by Br. Austin Rumley, from St. 
Laurence's ; he, too, figures in the story of that hateful episode. 

The king provided handsomely for the maintenance of this little 
convent by allowing £\Q0 a year for each of the priests composing 
it, and ;^50 for each lay brother. Some few details have come 
down to us of the work carried on by the community attached to 
the Chapel Royal. They made the chapel the headquarters of 
"the noble Confraternity of the Rosary," which F. Anselm 
Crowther (G) had established in London some time between 1644 
and 1655. Great numbers of devout Catholics belonged to this 
sodality, and at one time, Robert, Earl of Cardigan, was its 
prefect. It had been canonically erected with leave of Fr. Baptist 
Marina, General of the Dominicans, and Innocent X. had enriched 
its altar of our Lady of Power with special indulgences. '3 

" Weldon, p. 224. " Weldon, 215. '3 Weldon, Notesy 202. 
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At a slightly earlier date before the Restoration, the chapel of our 
Lady of Power, where the confraternity was in the habit of 
assembling-, had been raided by the soldiers of the Commonwealth, 
and a colonel of one of CromwelPs regiments had seized the 
ciborium from the tabernacle. He took it home with him, and 
kept it for seventeen days, but such troubles befel him that he 
found means to have the ciborium taken back whence it had 
come.'* The famous relic of the holy crown of thorns, once 
preserved at Glastonbury, was in the keeping of the father who 
was dean of this Rosary confraternity ; a relic which had come 
again into monastic hands, after a century's loss, through Fr. Peter 
Warnford, a secular priest who had joined the order, and together 
with himself bequeathed this precious treasure, 's The relic of the 
Holy Cross, now at Downside, was in like manner preserved at 
Somerset House. It had been rescued by Abbat Feckenham, 
either from Queen Mary's chapel or Westminster Abbey, when 
Elizabeth came to the throne. A monstrance with the inscription, 
** The gift of Mrs. Anne Hall to our Blessed Lady of Power," is 
another memorial of those days, still preserved at St. Gregory's.'^ 
The outbreak of Oates' plot, among^ other miseries, caused an 
irreparable loss to our knowledge of London Catholic life, for the 
fathers in charge of the Sodality thought it prudent to burn the 
register of its members, lest harm should come to those whose 
names were therein inscribed. 

Another pious association which found a home at Somerset 
House was **The Holy Congregation of our Blessed Lady of 
Succour, as erected in the Kingdom of New Granada and 
approved by His Holiness Pope Innocent X.'7 

Nor were the sons of St. Benedict the only members of his 
family to be met with at the English Court during this ** second 
spring"; for in 1661 the Lady Abbess of the English Benedictine 

'** Weldon's MSS, Collections, II., 131. 

'5 It is now kept at St. Mary's Abbey, Stanbrook. The monstrance-shaped 
reliquary in which it is enshrined bears the inscription, ** The gift of Mr. 
Augustine Stocker to the Ladye of Power." Of D. Augustine Stocker we 
shall speak presently. An account of this relic, and of that of the Holy Cross 
now at Downside, by Fr. John Morris, S.J., appeared in The Month of 
Aug-ust, 1882. 

*^ Mrs. Hall, widow of Benedict Hall, of Hig-hmeadow, Gloucestershire, 
Esq., retired to the convent at Cambray, where her young-est daughter was 
Abbess, and died March 20, 1676. Her epitaph is g^iven by Weldon, Notes, p. 210. 

^7 A copy of the rules, surrounded by fleurs de lys, is still extant. See 
F. Livius, C.SS.R., in his preface (p. 10) to Our Lady of Perpetual Succour. 
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nuns at Ghent (a community now settled at Oulton in Staffordshire), 
Dame Mary Knatchbull, had audience of the king. During his 
exile the king had visited the nuns at Ghent (in March, 1650), 
and they had rendered assistance in many ways to the adherents 
of the monarchy during the commonwealth. From the Hague 
on May 31st, 1660, Charles had sent them a present of ** four 
hundred English pieces,*' and signed himself an ** affectionate 
friend " of the community ; and such he proved himself a second 
time when, in November, 1661, abbess Knatchbull, dame Mary 
Caryll, and a lay sister of the house crossed over to England, 
under care of the Rev. Mr. Gerard, to solicit his sanction and 
aid in the establishment of a new monastic colony to relieve the 
mother house at Ghent. The king received the abbess very 
graciously, and gave her ;^3000 towards her undertaking. With 
this assistance, and other alms received in England, she returned 
to the continent and set up the abbey of nuns at Dunkirk. Her 
work still lives in the monastery of St. Scholastica at Teignmouth. 
Meanwhile the work at Somerset House did not exhaust the 
activities of the Benedictines in London at this period. We meet 
with scattered notices of some of those employed in the mission 
in the records of the time. On October 28th, 1663, F. William 
Johnson, alias Chambers, one of the first of the English monks 
professed at St. Martin's, Compostella, a patriarch of over eighty 
years of age,*/ died at my Lord Dorset's house in Charterhouse 
yard at London."'^ Two years later, when the great plague 
broke out, two of our monks were among its victims ; one of 
them, D. Gabriel Robert, son of Sir Alexander le Brett, of 
White Stanton, a monk, and for many years Prior, of St. 
Benedict's at St. Malo's, a house which the English fathers 
handed over to the monks of St. Maur about this period. Fr. 
Brett it was who had entertained the royal exile, Charles n.,when 
he stayed at Clermont from the 4th to the 12th of September, 
1659. '9 He was sixty-six years old when he died in Drury Lane, 
August 12, 1665. 

'8 Weldon, Notes, p. 200. 

'9 Weldon (NoteSy p. 236) has preserved the inscription placed above their 
gfuest room : 

** Ang-ustas paupertatem ne spreveris aulae 

Hospitium Rex hie repperit atque fidem. 

Ce lieu quoique petit et paiivre ne t'offense ' 

Puisqu'un Roy y a pris son ^it en assurance." 

K 
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Three days later (Aug. 15, 1665), at the same place, there died 
** a painful labourer and zealous preacher for a long time in the 
mission," namely, F. Dunstan Pettinger (L), ** Black Father 
Dunstan,'* as he was called by his intimates, to distinguish him 
from ** White Father Dunstan," or Everard. Fr. Pettinger had 
at one time suffered imprisonment (1626) in consequence of the 
information which Hitchcock, a false servant of Lady Falkland's, 
had given the authorities.^ After his release he had been 
appointed vicar of the nuns at the convent of our Lady of Good 
Hope, in Paris ; but in 1656 had returned to London, and there 
continued till his death. He was followed, next year, by D. 
Anselm Crowther (May 5, 1666, aet. 78), whom we have spoken of 
above, who died at the Old Bailey. 

The seemingly settled condition of affairs, and the immunity to 
which they were growing accustomed, encouraged the fathers 
to hold their General Chapter in London in this year. By rule 
they should have assembled at Douay in the previous year, but 
the plague, which raged there as fiercely as in London, had obliged 
them to postpone the meeting. So now on the 1st of May, 1666, 
under the presidency of Father Augustine Hungate, the first 
general chapter which the monks had held in England since the 
time of Henry VHL met at the Old Bailey. Three years later 
a similar gathering was held (1669), the fifteenth since the restora- 
tion of the congregation, at St. James's Palace. 

Death was busy at intervals during these years of comparative 
calm which preceded the outbreak of the storm of bigotry and 
groundless panic occasioned by the wickedness of Titus Oates ; 
**anno 1668 (April 18), at London, died of a dead palsy R. F.Austin 
Stoker, commonly called Dr. Stoker, by reason of his great skill 
and practice in physic, for which he had leave. "^' D. Stocker, 
though born in Brabant, was in all probability a member of an 
old Catholic family that had for a long time held the manor of 
Chilcompton in Somerset", and which had, not long before, 
suffered considerable losses at the hands of the Commissioners of 
the Rump Parliament. The annalist tells us of another death. 
** At London, R. F. Gregory Scroggs, after a long time spent in the 
mission, was seized on by a sudden apoplexy, as is supposed, and 

^ Life of Lady Falkland^ ed. Richard Simpson, pp. 35, 163. 

=^^ Weldon, Notes, p. 205. 
I ^ The old manor house near the parish church of Chilcompton will be 
familiar to many of our readers. See Oliver's Western Collections, p. 71. 
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fell down in the street, and immediately expired — aged about 
fifty-six (November 3rd, 1671). "^3 He was one of three brothers, 
of a Chichester family, professed together at St. Gregory's in 1634, 
and at the time of his death acted as procurator of the province of 
Canterbury. The next name is that of D. Benedict Winchcombe, 
a monk of St. Laurence's, employed in the London mission, who 
died on November 30, 1672. 

Others who were stationed in the capital about this time were 
D. Francis Fenwick of St. Edmund's (1675-1689), and D. Jerome 
Hesketh (G), who, after about a year's liberty, was thrown into 
prison on the breaking out of Oates' plot. And an occasional 
visitor was the prior of Lambspring, D. Joseph Sherwood, after- 
wards abbat of his house, who was sent to the court of Charles II 
as envoy of Ferdinand of Bavaria, Elector of Cologne, and Prince 
Bishop of Li^ge, Munster and Hildesheim ; a prince who had at his 
command 20,000 men (as Dr. Lingard says) in the war of 1672, the 
co-operation of whose forces and the favourable situation of whose 
dominions ** taught the French to prize his friendship, the allies to 
lament his enmity." Father Sherwood is alluded to by Mgr. 
Maccioni, in a letter to Cardinal Altieri, as well known to the king 
(Charles II), who used to talk with him ** familiarly. "^^ 

Gilbert Dolan. 
(To be continued, ) 



^3 Weldon, Notes, p. 208. ^* Maziere Brady s Hierarchy, p. 128. 
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A DECADENT POET OF THE 13th CENTURY- 

Part I. 

TIN old vellum in-quarto, published at V^enice in 1617 with 
^/l privilege of the Doge, lies open on my writing table. The 
title page states its contents to be the Spiritual Poems of the Blessed 
Jacopone da Todi, friar-minor. 

Those who are intimate with the literature of the Italian middle 
age know well the artistic and spiritual value of this pious decadent, 
the rare and delicate quality of both the form and the matter of his 
work. It has seemed to me that a brief account of it, and of some 
of the conditions of its production, might not be uninteresting to 
the readers of this Review. 

Jacopone da Todi was born on the confines of Umbria and the 
Pontifical State in 1230, four years only after the death of St. 
Francis. His earlier prime was passed in the practice of the law, 
and it was not until the year 1268 that he joined the Franciscan 
movement as a hermit of the third order. The circumstance which 
led to his '* conversion '* was the tragedy of his wife's death. She 
perished, crushed by the fall of a gallery- erected apparently in the 
course of some local merrj-making. When the body was recovered, 
under the silk and satin bravery was discovered a hair shirt ; this 
touch of grace, with its infinite horizon of possibility, determined the 
bereaved Ser Giacomo Benedetti to a life of penance, and religious 
art gained a singer of a very exquisite and poignant quality. 

It would be, perhaps, more fitting for one who is no clerk to 
discuss Blessed Jacopone in the latter capacity only, but he has 
himself rendered any such criticism entirely futile by the complete 
fusion that he attained of his faith and his song, his art and his 
religion. His theology, moreover, presents a very special interest 
4.0 us who live in the mechanical days of manuals. 
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Hegel, in a rather pedantic and professorial conceit, tells us that 
the *' owl of Minerva does not start upon its flight until the evening 
twilight has begun to fall ; " in other words, that thought and 
theory are necessarily retrospective. Theology is not less so than 
other forms of theory. The formula of the text-book resumes in 
a few dry terms facts of human experience which, in their earlier 
stage of emotional manifestation, stirred the spiritual passion oi 
men no less deeply, perhaps more deeply, than they do now. It 
should also be noted that this emotional manifestation was, in the 
Providence of God, the antecedent of their theoretic statement ; 
a truth expressed in the well-known maxim of theologians : Lex 
orandiy lex credendi. For this reason, theology in process of 
formation is much more interesting to a psychologist than when 
fully developed, for in this fluid state it expresses what is alone of 
direct psychological value, the immediate action of the human 
spirit, selecting, as it were, spontaneously, (without the detour of 
justificatory logic), its environment, within the circle of Revealed 
Truth. Afterwards, long afterwards, comes the theoretical justifi- 
cation of formal logic, of dogmatic theology properly so called. 
These emotional aspects of Divine Truth, destined in time to 
furnish the subject-matter of dogmatic definition, have always 
been supremely felt and expressed in the lives of individual saints 
and thinkers. He who would understand the fourth century must 
be intimate with St. Augustine, and sympathetic appreciation of 
Italian Christianity in the thirteenth century may be summed up in 
familiarity with one character, the greatest of his own and some 
think of any time, St. Francis of Assisi. Though St. Francis 
was, like all the saints, essentially an individualist, finding himself 
at one time or another in conflict with, or at least misunderstood 
by, the representatives of all the social authorities of his time, from 
his crafty bourgeois father to the great statesman who ruled the 
Church, there is, perhaps, no more striking instance in history of 
the individual genius resuming and symbolizing the aspirations of 
his age. He had the happiness to live exactly at the right 
psychological moment. Born in 1182, he died in 1226, and in that 
brief period of forty-four years the perfect idyll of his life may 
fitly represent to us the supreme expression of the Italian middle 
age at the critical moment when its forces had been quickened just 
beyond maturity, and the extreme beauty of their symbol heralded 
the certain decay, the long agony, of three hundred years. 

It may be well here to enter a protest against possible misunder- 
standing by pointing out that when we speak of an individual 
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symbolizing or resuming his age, we do not wish to be understood 
as furnishing a rigorously scientific formula to explain his appear- 
ance at such and such a date. Such a generalization is imaginative 
in method, and, I suppose, more or less dramatic in import, in 
value ; the analysis of social forms alleged in its favour are meant 
to be convincing in the artistic rather than in the scientific sense 
of the word. To make of such a generalization a really scientific 
truth would require premisses for the reasoning involved which by 
the nature of the case are utterly impossible to attain. The true 
interest, the ultimate value of such generalizations, lies in their 
appeal to the appreciation of a trained temperament ; is, in other 
words, really dramatic or artistic. Personally I believe that St. Francis 
summed up the epoch of Italian Christianity which closed soon 
after his death, that decadence soon followed, that of that decadence 
Jacopone da Todi was a very typical example, and that his art may be 
more intelligently viewed in the light of the social elements which 
found a supreme expression in the life of the Saint. Such a view is in 
no way contrary to the Catholic thesis of sanctity as a supernatural 
state. For theologians do not teach that the supernatural destroys 
the natural but rather perfects and completes it, and it is evident 
that the natural elements of a saint's character are legitimate 
matter for historical inquiry. St. Francis, then, possessed certain 
characteristics in virtue of the age and country in which he lived, 
certain personal traits which are not found in St. Vincent de Paul 
or (the contrast is more striking) in his great fellow- reformer, St. 
Dominic. All that was great, all that was beautiful in that strange 
time and country found adequate expression in him. I believe 
this, but I do not know it, in the same sense that I know how 
prussiate of potassium can be turned into prussic acid. 

Having thus salved our consciences by deprecating any intention 
of enclosing living forms in technical science, let us consider one, at 
least (for I must not tire the courtesy which opens to me the pages 
of this Review), one, at least, of the elements at work in the 
religious conditions of Italy in the time immediately prior to 
St. Francis. We shall then, I think, be able to discern its apparent 
fulfilment in the Saint himself, and also its action as a more quickly 
dissolving agent than any other in the subsequent decadence, and 
finally its meaning in relation to Jacopone da Todi and his work. 

In Dante*s Paradise, in the ranks of the great mystics, among 
St. Anselm, Hugh of St. Victor and St. Bonaventure, stands a 
figure whose name is now hardly known except to special students, 
but who was once a great power in Christendom : 
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II Calavrese abate Gi'ovacchino 

Di* spirito proletico dotato. 

— Divina Commedia Paradiso. 

Giovanni dei Gioacchini, or — to give him the name under which 
he is venerated in the Cistercian Order and known in the universal 
Church — the Blessed Joachim of Flora, was born in the small 
Calabrian village of Celico, near Cosenza, about the year 1132. 
He died in 1202, when St. Francis, a youth of 20, was still singing 
the sweetness of women, and had not yet transcended his youthful 
ambition to baronial honours. 

Calabria seems to have been, about this time, a perfect beehive 
of solitaries. There were the disciples of St. Bruno at Squillace, 
and the inspiration of the 10th century hermits, the traditions of 
St. Nilus, were still living among its Alpine peaks and forests. 
From their craggy perches these mystics looked down on the two 
great religions which, outside the fold of Peter, divided the 
known world, Islam and the Greek schism. Islam was still 
flourishing with all the grave elegance and learning of Arab 
culture under Norman rule in Sicily, while in Sicily also were many 
monasteries of Basilian monks who, faithful to the Vicar of Christ 
in dogma, formed, by their adherence to the Eastern Rite, a link 
with their numerous schismatic neighbours. 

Joachim, we find, at the age of fifteen, admitted to some clerical 
occupation in the precincts of the Calabrian Court, but he is 
already dreaming of the mysterious East, the glories of Byzantium, 
the Lord's sepulchre, the green valleys of Galilee. His father, a 
noble of the Norman Court, sends him on the pilgrimage to which 
his soul, and also doubtless his spirit of adventure, are prompting 
him, not with palmer's shell and staff, but, as a young prince 
should travel, with proper train and retinue. He is said to 
have arrived at Byzantium at a moment when that home of 
luxury was in process of devastation by the plague, and, struck 
to the heart by the suffering of humanity, to have there aban- 
doned his suite and pursued his pilgrimage to the holy places, 
clad as a poor pilgrim, with shaven head, on foot. He passed the 
holy season of Lent in a grotto on Mount Tabor, and on Easter 
morning was celestially informed of his prophetic mission ; he was 
called to be the Apostle of a renovated Christendom. On his 
return to Italy, he entered, as lay-brother, the Cistercian com- 

* In the dioceses of Calabria the following antiphon, recalling Dante's 
description, is still sung on the Feast of Blessed Joachim : — Beatus Joachim 
spiritu dotatus propheticoy decoratu$ intelligeniia , errore procul hceretico, dixit 
fiitura ut prcBsentia. — Gebhardt, L'ltalie Mystique, p. 50. 
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munity of Sambucina, and seems to have passed several years 
in that capacity, evangelizing the country-folk. He evidently had 
a great talent for popular oratory, and would, on occasion, 
illustrate his words by appeals to the spectacle of nature. Thus 
we are told that once, when the storm which had raged outside 
the church during his denunciations of sin had suddenly given 
place to the bright sunshine so often following rain, he stopped 
his sermon, and, leading the people outside, saluted the reviving 
sun, intoning the Veni Creator Spiritus. 

Here we have evidently a touch of the same fine feeling of the 
manifestation of God in nature that, in a few years, will inspire 
the nature hymns of St. Francis. 

He was ordained Priest in the Abbey of Coraza about 1160, and 
yielding, 18 years later, to the prayers of his brethren, was conse- 
crated Abbot ; but the duties and cares of government were too 
much for him, and relieved, at his own request, of his dignity by 
Pope Lucius HI., he retired to the desert of Pietralata in Calabria, 
and devoted himself to the composition of his three great works, 
the Concordia Veteris et Novi Testamentiy the Commentary on the 
Apocalypse y and the Ten-stringed Lute, The Holy See encouraged 
him in his labours, which were successively blessed by Lucius III., 
Urban HL and Clement HL • 

The religious spirits of the Peninsula soon turned towards this 
new prophet, and the number of disciples who joined him, attracted 
by his mystical interpretations of Scripture and his terrific denun- 
ciations of contemporary Christian practice, grew to such a 
multitude that he retired, in their company, to still greater heights 
among the Calabrian Alps, and there on the tableland of Sila, 
among eternal snows, he built for them his idealist church of 
Flora. The church was dedicated to St. John the Precursor, and 
the Statutes of the New Order were approved in 11%, by 
Celestine HI. In 1202, having chosen his successor in the govern- 
ment of the Order, he had himself carried back to the tiny convent 
of S. Martino at Pietralata, where he died, taking leave of his 
children in the very words of the first Christian Idealist : ** I leave 
you this word that you may never forget it : love one another, as 
the Lord Jesus has loved us." He entered into the realisation of 
his glorious ideals on the 30th of March, 1202. 

What was this mysterious doctrine that had so profoundly 
stirred Italian Christendom ? To many it seemed a new Gospel, 
but there is no reason to think that to Joachim it was more than 
a legitimate deduction from the sacred volumes already in the 
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hands of Christians. It was the revelation of the Holj Ghost, 
who, according to the seer, would enter into the religion of the 
faithful in due time, as the Father and the Son had done. This 
manifestation of the Holy Spirit would have its beginnings in the 
hearts of Christians, and its immediate result would be a stricter 
interior life, and, in particular, a reform of the monastic state 
apparently on the model of his own eremitical community of Flora. 
The teaching of the ** Eternal Gospel '* would be no other than 
the Idea, the Spirit enclosed in the letter of the New Testament. 
''This Gospel," writes Joachim in reference to S. John's vision in 
the Apocalypse : * Et vidi alterum angelum . . habentem 

Evangelium seternum . . .* (cxiv., v. 6.),*' has been called 
eternal by John because the Gospel given us by Christ and His 
Apostles is transitory and temporal as regards the form of the 
Sacraments, though eternal in the truths signified by them." 

In the Concordia veteris et iiovi Testatnenti he establishes with 
an astonishing wealth of commentary, of historical parallel and 
of mystical calculation, the foundation of his doctrine, the ternary 
division of the religious life of humanity. Concordance is, for 
him, the only true method of biblical exegesis; by means of it 
he measures the two Testaments quo ad numerum non quo ad 
dignitatemy^ the facts and figures of Jewish history re-appearing 
to receive their fulfilment and justification in the Gospel narrative. 
Thus the Baptist reproduces and surpasses Isaac, the Sacred 
Humanity of Jesus fulfils the type foreshadowed in the patriarch 
lacob. The first religious period, during which men lived accordi ng 



^ It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that the Prophet of Flora does not 
here intend the Pythagorean and anti-Christian doctrine of transmij^ration of 
souls, restored with so much ignorant acclamation in the pseudo-mysticism of 
our day, but rather the view, common to all idealists, from Plato to Fichte, 
that the reality and value of historical as well as other phenomena are to be 
sought, not in the arbitrary facts or series of facts considered as isolated 
occurrences, but in the spiritual content veiled in the historical or other 
appearance, and discernible only to the purified eye of the soul -the intellectus 
mysticusy as Joachim calls it. The idealist view is of course at the bottom of 
all my mystical interpretation of Scripture. A pro-Catholic writer has the 
following- striking passage in this connection : — '* It (mystical interpretation) 
rested on the principle that all true spiritual utterances or spiritually circum- 
stanced events are manifestations of a law which is eternal, and may therefore 
be regarded as symbolic or descriptive of every subsequent operation of that 
law ; while, since history deepens as it develops, deepens in complexity and 
scope, its later phases express more fully what its earlier did but indicate, 
and, in this sense, are the realities of which the latter were the types. - 
Illingworth, Personality Human atid Divine y Bampton Lectures, 1894, p. 178. 
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to the flesh only, lasted from Adam to Jesus Christ ; it bore its 
fruits in the interval between Abram and Zacharias ; the second 
period, during which men lived partly by the flesh and partly by 
the Spirit, torn asunder by their divided allegiance, commenced 
with Eliseus and lasted till Joachim's time ; and its perfection 
was reached in the interval between Zacharias and St. Benedict ; 
the third, during which men are to live according to the spirit only, 
was inaugurated by St. Benedict, and will last as long as humanity. 

Now how did this doctrine express itself in the personality of 
St. Francis ? At the death of Joachim Italy was awaiting, among 
apocalyptic terrors, the final catastrophe of Antichrist, when a 
marvellous religious renaissance touched with a beauty that can 
never die the moors and valleys of Umbria. 

It is not for the present writer to attempt a new portrait of St. 
Francis. Among ourselves the original biographers of the saint, 
the witnesses of his simple, God -like life, cannot be bettered; 
and, as to others, modern students not of our fold, he would be 
bold indeed who should attempt to improve upon the work of 
Hase, Renan, and Sabatier. The conflict between the flesh and 
the spirit was, according to Joachim, the characteristic of the 
second stage of humanity, the Kingdom of the Son. The 
** Flesh,'* embodied in nature in the waxing and waning of the 
seasons, in physical forces, in the spectacle of the whole beautiful 
universe of matter, entered, at first, into the Christian conscious- 
ness as the ** Enemy." This blind genetic energy of life, expressing 
itself not in reason but in instinct, seemed to have for its tendency 
the assimilation of man to the brute ; and then, too, there was 
a traitor within the gates, man's feeble body, which though laved in 
the waters of regeneration and anointed with the mystic oils of the 
Church, would ache at times for the simple pleasures of instinct, 
on which, as such, the seal of reprobation had been for ever 
stamped in the wounds of Christ. 

Small wonder that Manichaeism should have been a snare to 
many in the early ages ; and, Manichaeans apart, we read of 
St. Bernard riding a whole day along the shores of Lake Leman 
with downcast eyes lest the created beauty of the scene should 
tempt his soul from interior contemplation. In earlier times 
St. Augustine, in a well-known passage of his confessions, curses 
the ** Light, that queen of colours," for distracting him from 
prayer. 

The third and final stage of man's religious progress was to 
know no such harassing division of his nature ; his created spirit 
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and flesh were to find the rest of perfect equilibrium in the out- 
pouring of the Divine Spirit ; nature itself, the old enemy, was to 
become a means of grace. 

What a marvellous fulfilment of this eternal hope of humanity 
was St. Francis ! Truly he might have said, with the modern 
poet : ' 

** Let us cry all good thing^s 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul." 

— R. Browning. Rabbi Ben Ezra. 

He seems to have been little troubled with a ** sense of sin " in 
the abstract — considered, that is, as an offence against law. To 
him it was personal love rather than abstract law that had been 
outraged. And so penance was no hero*s task of balancing the 
scales of infinite justice ; it was the spontaneous abandonment of 
the soul face to face, at last, with her true Lover. ** Quh non 
amantem redamet ? " sings the Church on the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart. These words are the whole of Francis' religion. He 
troubled himself with no schemes of transcendental criminal law ; 
he loved ; and in the immensity of his awakened passion he 
embraced every creature that the good God in His love had made ; 
none were too humble for him. Nature and Grace seemed at last 
to have indeed kissed each other, as the Saint, followed by his shy 
woodland friends, walked to and fro, bearing the wounds of 
Christ ; and men might be excused if they thought for a moment 
that the heavens had opened, and that the reign of the Holy Ghost 
had indeed begun on the Umbrian highlands. 

But the more exquisite the equilibrium, the lighter the breath 
that will overthrow it. St. Francis was unique among Saints, and 
the morrow of his death was a signal for irremediable divergence 
among his friars as to the true significance of Franciscanism. Of 
the consequent schism in the order, of the adherence of the 
extremists — the spiritual friars, as they called themselves — to a 
garbled version of Joachim of Flora's ** Eternal Gospel ; " of 
their separation from the Church ; of the part played in these 
matters by Jacopone da Todi and his Spiritual Poems, I hope to 
write in the next number of this Review. 

ALGAR THOROLD. 
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TN the Times of Monday, 13th June, there appeared, under the 
heading ** University Intelligence," the words: 

**Cambridg-e, June 11. . . Bachelors of Arts. . . Edward Cuthbert 
Butler, Christ's." 
and on Monday, 20th June, under the same heading : 

** Cambridge, June 16. . . B.A., Arthur B. Kuypers, King's. . . 

These words, few as they are, and little as they must say to the 
ordinary reader belonging to the great world outside, deserve 
more than mere passing notice in this place. Of course there are 
converts who, having graduated, have as priests taken their M.A. 
degree ; and it is not impossible that some honorary distinctions 
of that kind may have been conferred in the reign of James 11., 
though this is not mentioned by Anthony Wood. But the extracts 
from the Times record the first occasion, and the second, since the 
final schism, on which a Catholic ecclesiastic — a Catholic born — 
has gained a degree at one of the ancient Universities. That 
both are Benedictines makes the occasion yet more interesting. 

It is just six centuries ago, this very year, and almost to the 
day, that a Benedictine for the first time ** incepted in Theology" 
(**took his degree," we should now say) in England. The 
English monks had, up to that time, held aloof from the Univer- 
sities ; and the story of their appearance in that arena is worth 
recalling. This may perhaps best be done in the words of the 
chronicler of the monastery most immediately concerned — viz., 
St. Peter's, Gloucester. **Of our house at Oxford," he writes, 
** in the year of our Lord a thousand two hundred and eighty- 
three was founded our house at Oxford by the noble lord John 
Giffard [Baron of Brimmesfield], a community of the monks of 
Gloucester being solemnly inducted there on St. John the Evan- 
gelist's day by the venerable father the lord Reginald, then Abbot 
of Gloucester, the lord John Giffard being present at our installation, 
and it being by his will." Another chronicler adds the further 
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detail that the foundation was ** for thirteen monks whom the lord 
GifFard of Brimmesfield chose from the house of Gloucester, 
desiring that his soul and that of Matilda de Long-espee his wife 
be had in benediction for ever by those professing the Rule of 
St. Benedict." 

This was the start of Gloucester Hall in the University of 
Oxford. But it was some years before the first monk took his 
degree in Theology. The event is thus related, and the way in 
which it was celebrated shews the great importance attached by 
the Benedictines to this new departure. ** In the year of our Lord 
a thousand two hundred and ninety eight, on the morrow of 
vSt. Barnabas (12 June), brother William de Brok, monk of this 
place [that is, of Gloucester Abbey] incepted in Theology at 
Oxford under master Richard de Clyve, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity ; which William was the first of the order of Black Monks of 
St. Benedict in England to graduate in this science. His comrade, 
Laurence Honsom, bachelor of the same faculty^ and monk of 
this place, undertook to respond at his vesperies on the question 
proposed ; and at his inception the Abbot of this place attended 
with his monks, priors, obedientiaries and clmisHrales^ his clerics 
and esquires, and other men of noble birth to the number of a 
hundred in mounted cavalcade. There were present also the Abbots 
of Westminster, Reading, Abingdon, Evesham and Malmesbury, 
many Priors and other monks, who all had good and liberal regard 
to the inceptor, by divers gifts and presents ; and all the other pre- 
lates of our order of almost the whole province of Canterbury who 
were absent, sent presents by their monks ; and so this inception 
was consummated to the honour of this house and of our whole 
order." Three years later, in 1301, the Laurence Honsom above 
mentioned also ** incepted in Sacred Theology at Oxford, under 
William de Brok, now prior of St. Peter's, Gloucester, doctor of 
the same faculty." 

There is no need to say how the house thus founded grew and 
increased, and paved the way for other Benedictine colleges at 
Oxford. Even as late as the year 1539, the very last of the 
existence of monasteries in England, though the days were evil, 
Benedictines continued to present themselves for degrees. At a 
later period — in the first half of Elizabeth's reign — Gloucester Hall 

' The modern degree of bachelor corresponds to the mastership of 
mediaeval times, when the bachelorship represented not a tleg^ree but the 
beg-inningf of serious stud>— equalled, say, *' responsions " at Oxford or "the 
previous " at Cambridg-e. 
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was a main place of refuge for Catholics and those who were 
Catholic-minded. Into this Hall was incorporated, about 1582 
or 1583, Nicholas Fitzjames, then quite a youngster, and one of 
** Mr. Case's scholars,*' but by- and- by the first professed monk 
of St. Gregory's, Douay. Now Gloucester Hall was at that time 
a dependency of St. John's College, it having been bought for this 
purpose by Sir Thomas White, the founder of that institution ; but 
St. John's College, again, was the society from which came not 
only Blessed Edmund Campion, but also the Venerable John 
Roberts and Father Leander Jones ; so that St. Gregory's to- 
day thus runs back as by course of ascent from hand to hand 
and at length touches the first beginnings of Benedictine study in 
Oxford.* Whilst knitting up thus the present and the past, it is 
not without interest to recall that Dom Gabriel Gifford, the 
Englishman who became archbishop of Rheims and had been 
both before and after his monastic profession so greatly instru- 
mental in the restoration of the English Benedictine Congregation, 
was descended in direct line (as the authors of the Apostolafus 
are careful to point out) from a brother of the founder of 
Gloucester Hall. 

Cambridge is the scene of the next occasion on which an 
English Benedictine presented himself to an English University 
to obtain a degree. This was in the days of James n.,some 
century and a half after the expulsion of the monks. The King 
had sent down a mandate to the Vice-Chancellor, directing the 
admission of one ** Alban Francis" (he was a monk of Lambspring) 
to the degree of Master of Arts, without taking the oaths of 
supremacy and allegiance. The senate refused ; the Vice- 
Chancellor and several heads and others were summoned before 
the Council, browbeaten, and ignominiously dismissed from the 
Council Chamber. The story is well enough known. Great was 
the hubbub ; but the details of the event are obscure. The 
Vice-Chancellor was deprived ; another was obediently elected 
in his stead. The candidate did not get his degree, and nothing 
more seems to have been said about the matter ; nor, indeed, 

= Although Worcester College (so the place has been named since 1714) has 
made no particular figure, Gloucester Hall, in spite of its somewhat anomalous 
position, continued, from the time of its re-foundation by Sir Thomas White up 
to the great Rebellion, to be one of the most frequented and reputable colleges 
of the University. It then suddenly fell. Its last Catholic, thoug-h perhaps 
not the last Catholicizing head, was Christopher Bagshawe, who resigned 
in 1583. 
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is it known that he ever did anything, either before or after, 
to deserve it ; but Alban Francis has achieved fame and secured 
a place in English history as the subject of one of the most 
notable of that series of characteristically futile, or rather fatal, 
acts by which the last Stuart king endeavoured to promote 
the cause of Catholicity in England. Happy would it have 
been if all the undertakings of the camarilla surrounding King 
James the Second had ended as quietly as this Cambridge 
escapade. 

But the oaths of supremacy and allegiance which barred the 
way to Alban Francis have long since been got rid of, and 
religious tests abolished ; though it is only within the last few years 
that it has been possible for Catholic ecclesiastics to take advan- 
tage of these changes of the times. There is no need to explain 
how, so soon as the way was open, the Prior of Downside 
determined to at once take advantage of the opportunities offered. 
Successive numbers of the Downside Review during the last two 
years give a sufficient indication of the steps that were taken. 
And now it is already possible to report that two Benedictine 
monks, this time not by virtue of royal mandate, but of their 
own labour and pains, have gained a degree in Arts at one of our 
ancient Universities. 

It may be well to explain how, and under what regulations, this 
has been possible ; for the case is as yet somewhat special, and the 
system is new. 

No longer than three years ago arrangements were made at 
Cambridge for obtaining degrees, not through the ordinary 
curriculum and examination, but (after the manner of foreign 
Universities) by submitting a dissertation on a specified subject, 
embodying the results of the candidates' own investigations, of 
such a character as to give proof of original research, and to 
be an original contribution to learning — a contribution, more- 
over, of such merit as deserves, in the opinion of the Degree 
Committee, to be described as ** q/" distinction," It is obvious that 
the very purpose of this new departure is to provide a way 
suitable to their age and particular attainments, by which men 
older than the ordinary undergraduate may become members of 
the University. It presupposes, indeed, in great measure, the 
qualifications implied by the usual examination. These ** Advanced 
Students" (such is their designation) can obtain their B.A. in six 
terms instead of the usual nine. Dom Butler and Dom Kuypers, 
as soon as they went to Cambridge, secured their admission under 
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these new regulations, joining Christ's and King's College res- 
pectively ; and at the end oi their sixth term they submitted their 
work to the Degree Committee. 

Dom Butler's dissertation is already in print in an octavo 
volume of some three hundred pages. It will form the first part 
of Volume VI. of the Cambridge series of Texts and Studies^ a 
series which, under the direction of Professor Armitage Robinson, 
has secured a European reputation as representing the foremost 
English ecclesiastical scholarship of the day. As this work will 
appear almost immediately, there is no need to enter on any 
details about it at present. 

Dom Kuypers has chosen for the subject of his dissertation the 
**Book of Cerne." To the uninitiated this statement conveys 
doubtless very little information indeed. To come nearer : it is 
probably safe to say that, after the famous Codex Bez{B^ a manu- 
script of the New Testament which is daily attracting more and 
more attention, the ** Book of Cerne " is the most valuable 
manuscript treasure in the University of Cambridge. To come 
nearer to the point still : it is a prayer book, written in England, 
date uncertain, but very early. It was not an easy manuscript to 
attack. But here comes in one of the uses of the house Dom 
Gasquet has established in Great Ormond Street ; and of the mass 
of materials stored in various shelves and cupboards of that 
dwelling-place. For by his stay there before going to Cambridge, 
Dom Kuypers was enabled to familiarize himself with early 
manuscripts, among others, at the British Museum, and among 
the rest with one of about the same date and something the same 
character as the Book of Cerne ; so that on taking up this latter 
he found himself at once at home. Besides, among the mass of 
historical and ecclesiastical material brought together in the 
repository of our ** London house " are copies of prayers collected 
from very many early English psalters and other prayer books of 
a date previous to the twelfth century. Dom Kuypers thus had 
ready and in handy form collections that enabled him, more easily 
than perhaps anywhere else, to get some understanding of 
devotional prayer among the Anglo-Saxons. 

His first business on entering upon work at Cambridge was 
to make a careful transcript of the Book of Cerne ; his next, 
after having familiarized himself with its text, to compare it with 
those kindred and later sources with which he had already made 
acquaintance. Once such an enquiry started, the subject branches 
in various and sometimes unexpected directions. The dissertation 
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on which he has been awarded his degree is designed to form the 
groundwork of an Introduction to an edition of the Book of Cerne. 
But before such an edition is possible, and before that Introduction 
can be completed in a manner worthy of the subject, much work, 
hard, regular, and continuous, has to be done both in England 
and to some extent abroad, and much time must be devoted to 
that work. Be that as it may, it is sufficient to note at pre- 
sent that, by the award of a degree on his dissertation, and the 
preparations he has so. far made for an edition, it is evident 
that in the opinion of some of the leading representatives of the 
proverbially fastidious scholarship of Cambridge — in other words, 
some of the first scholars in England — Dom Kuypers possesses 
qualifications for the task. 

Self-gratulation is never pleasing. Still, there is danger also in 
the opposite extreme ; for it is an honest, true, and wholesome 
instinct that bids us rejoice in the success, and the marks of 
success, of long, patient and sedulously-directed effort. It must, and 
should, therefore, be a subject of gratulation to all the members 
of the house of Downside, and its friends and «/7/7w«/ everywhere, 
that two of its monks should have been the first to shew, and in the 
most practical way, how ready are English ecclesiastics to corres- 
pond with the intentions of the Holy Father in permitting them 
the advantages of frequenting the ancient Universities. But there 
is yet a deeper subject for gratulation, and that is in the spirit 
of initiative that still lives in the old home which has made such 
success possible in departments hitherto somewhat neglected among 
us ; and in the fact that the gaining of these degrees is only an 
incident or an accident, whilst it is at the same time a sure and 
open test of the solidity, seriousness and value of those studies 
which, without any particular general encouragement, have from 
humble beginnings been, under far-seeing guides at home now 
for more than a couple of decades, so resolutely pursued here and in 
connection with this place. Though indeed the work was not thus 
begun with a definite view to the University, there can be no doiibt 
as to the primary value for the future, in every point of view, of 
coming directly into touch with the great centres of English intel- 
lectual life and the methods of the highest English scholarship. 

But this last undertaking at Cambridge is only the legitimate 
conclusion of the far-seeing policy initiated by Prior Wilson and 
those who, then and later, seconded his views and endeavoured in 
their day to secure the best that was then available. 

1. 
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ON May 26th, last past, the Prior of Belmont celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his religious profession, and the twenty- 
fifth of his election to the priorship. Many friends assembled at 
St. Michael's to do honour to the occasion and to offer their 
congratulations to one who has so worthily presided over the 
general house of studies for the English Benedictines during a 
quarter of a century. Although this lengthy term of office is not 
absolutely unique in the annals of our congregation since its 
restoration in the seventeenth century, — Father Jerome Sharrock 
having ruled over his house of St. Gregory's for twenty^eight 
years (1780-1808) — still, many circumstances render Prior 
Raynal's twenty-five years most memorable. Above all other 
characteristics of his priorship, the absolute devotion of his heart, 
soul and life to the interests of St. Michael's during so many years 
is perhaps the most noteworthy. As his lordship, Bishop Hedley, 
said in the course of a touching address made on the occasion, 
few people understood how completely Prior Raynal had given 
himself up to his office, and how resolutely he had resisted any 
and every attraction to take up other work, such as preaching, 
for which he was so eminently qualified, for fear that it might 
take him away from the duties to which he had devoted himself. 
Many people, he said, had deplored the fact that the Prior appeared 
so seldom at any ecclesiastical celebrations, even in the diocese ; 
but he, the Bishop, fully appreciated and understood the motives 
which kept him so religiously at home, that the difficulty was ever 
to find him away from his post. In these days of unrest and 
excitement, when the world was apparently possessed with a 
mania for running about and constant change, this characteristic 
of Prior Raynal's lengthy term of office may well be accounted 
remarkable. Those only who knew St. Michael's before the 
present Prior went there in 1862, and can contrast it as it was 
then with what it is to-day, are able to understand what the 
monastery, and above all the church, owes to his never-flagging 
zeal. ** I have loved the beauty of God's house and the place 
where His glory dwells " is the text that naturally rises to one's 
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mind as one thinks of what Prior Raynal has succeeded in doing 
for the church, which was ever his first thought. The whole 
adornment is really his creation. In the early days of Archbishop 
Vaughan's priorship he took over the charge of what were then very 
bare walls indeed, and his constant thought has been to adorn and 
beautify this sanctuary. The wealth of stained glass, the rich 
altars, the Bishop's throne and stalls, the vestments and other 
ecclesiastical furniture, the organ chamber, the tower with its 
bells which ring out in the early morning and late evening over 
the valley of the Wye — in fact, all things about the church, and, 
for that matter, in the monastery and grounds, too, are so many 
monuments to his zeal and to the way in which his personal 
attraction has been able to win the friends who have helped him 
by their gifts to carry his ideas into execution. 

It was to commemorate the five-and-twenty years of a priorship 
which has, created' so many memorials of solid work that some 
representatives of the various houses of the English Benedictine 
Congregation came together on the feast of St. Augustine. The 
Bishop of the Diocese, and the Priors of Downside and Ampleforth, 
were there in person, whilst the Prior of Douai was represented 
by one of the fathers from St. Edmund's. The chief ecclesiastical 
celebration was a pontifical High*Mass, sung in the presence of 
the Bishop by Prior Raynal. This was followed by a public dinner, 
at which the congratulations of Prior Raynal's brethren and 
friends were offered by his Lordship Bishop Hedley and others. 
One feature was the presentation of a sum of money, which had 
been collected by Father Ambrose Pereira from his religious 
brethren, a small contribution towards the expenses of the new 
building of chapter room &c.,the foundation stone of which was 
laid after the mass on this feast. Few who were present at the 
vespers and Benediction in the evening will easily forget the 
ceremony of renewal of vows with which this celebration so fitly 
closed. Standing before the altar on which the Blessed Sacrament 
was exposed, and supported by the Prior of Downside and Dom 
Aidan Gasquet, in copes. Prior Raynal sang thrice the Suscipe Me 
Domine, as in the ceremony of profession, and the prayer, caught 
up and repeated by the voices of the large community and others 
who were present, with a power and volume of sound, was an 
external manifestation of the heartfelt prayer which that day had 
gone up to heaven for one who, in the long term of his office, had 
received the first vows of so large a proportion of the present 
English Benedictine Congregation. 
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COVENTRY MISSION^ 



CHIS notice must not be mistaken for anything beyond its title. 
The details of those years past, during which our Catholic 
faith was fostered so lowly and retiredly, may never come to light. 
The facts we possess may, however, be a help to further knowledge ; 
but even if such knowledge be never attained, it is at least a pleasure 
to record the little that is known, and to preserve the names of 
the early workers in this vineyard from being quite buried in the 
dead past. 

The publication of the following short sketch is, I believe, new, 
and there are not many who are likely to be acquainted with it^ 
The account puts together names and dates and facts that are 
essential to an orderly knowledge of the history of the mission : 
J need therefore make no excuse for reproducing, from an old 
register that is preserved here, the very words of the writer. 
Father John Dawber, who was the first Benedictine priest serving 
in Coventry in modern days, The words are entitled, ** A brief 
account of the Catholic Congregation of Coventry.'* 

' ' Between the years 1757 and 1 760 the Rev. Mr. Walmesley, O.S. F., 
began the Catholic Congregation of Coventry. At that time there 
were only, I am informed, four Catholics in the whole city (Mrs. 
Bruckfield, Ann Short, Mr. and Mrs. Lane), all of whom had no 
other conveniency for assisting at Divine service than Wappenbur}% 
a chapel near eight miles distant from Coventry. At length, Messrs. 
Bruckfield and Whittingham being converted to the Catholic Faith 
(about in 1757 or 1758), the Revd. Henry Bishop was persuaded to 
come from Baddesley one Sunday in every month to say prayers 
at Mr. Bruckfield's, in St. Michael's Church Yard. The congrega- 
tion increasing, A.D. 1764 or thereabouts, Mr. Diconson, O.S.F., 
was sent to reside at Mr. Bruckfield's, as resident pastor of the 
congregation. The Revd. Mr. Diconson died in the latter end of 
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1766, and was succeeded by the Rc\d. Mr. Whalley, who was 
removed in October, the year 1769, and had for his successor 
the Revd. G. A. Baynham. Mr. Baynham was called away in 
September, 1776, and was succeeded by the Revd. J. B. Fleet. 
This latter being also removed in 1779, he was succeeded by 
the Revd. J. B. Pilling, who in 1785 (during four months) was 
removed to Lord Dormer's (Grove Park), and was succeeded by 
the Revd. Joseph House. This latter being removed to Solihull, 

after a short stay of Mr. , Mr. Pilling returned to Coventry, 

where he remained until the 29th of September, 1794. Mr. 
Pilling was succeeded by Mr. Mihvard, who left January 12th, 1795, 
when the chapel (through a misunderstanding between Mrs. Smith 
and the congregation) was shut up. 

** After this, a temporary scission ensued in the Congregation. 
The Rev. Mr. Angiers came to Coventry, May 23rd, 1775, to Mrs. 
Smith's, Little Park Street, and left August 27th, 1795. He had 
for his immediate successor Mr. Sharp, O.S.D., who at length 
effected a re-union of the Congregation in Little Park Street 
chapel. During this scission of the Congregation the greatest 
part of it attended Divine service at Mr. Whittingham's (Much 

Park Street), where first Mr. , and after his departure 

Mr. Collingridge, officiated. April 23rd, 1797, the Congregation 
united again at the Chapel in Little Park Street. Feb. 28th, 1801, 
died Mr. Sharp. He was succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Richard 
Sumner, O.S.F. This latter was removed Sept. 29th, 1801, and 

was succeeded, first, by the Rev. Mr. , who stopped two 

months, and then by the brother of the former Mr. Sumner, who 
served the Congregation till the 10th of December, 1803. 

**Then I (John Dawber, O.S.B.) was sent here by my superiors. 
I lived one year with Miss Latham, in Little Park Street, after 
which I began to keep house for myself in Much Park Street. 
April 29th, 1806, died Miss Mary Latham, in whose house (situate 
in Little Park Street) the Catholic Chapel had been ever since the 
5th of November, 1775. Miss Latham having left, by her last will 
and testament, the above-mentioned house to her nephew, Joseph 
Davis (who immediately sold it to Mr. John Crockitt), the very 
precarious situation of our holy religion in this city imperiously 
required that, without any loss of time, proper and efficient pre- 
cautions should be taken to ensure for the future a convenient 
and decent chapel. In consequence of this urgent necessity, I 
went in person to London, in order to confer with my superiors 
on the subject. My representations made them consent to allow 
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me out of the provincial fund the sum of ;^200, in order to enable 
me to make a beginningf. By means of this advance from the 
province I purchased, June 2nd (and paid July 31st), a close of 
freehold several land, situate in Hill Street, parish of St. John the 
Baptist, in this city, for which I paid ;^155, besides the expense of 
conveyance. 

**This brief account of the Catholic Congregation of Coventry 
is as exact as my information would enable me to give it." 

(Signed) JOHN DawbeR, July 8th, 1806. 

To the above account. Father Charles Ambrose Feraud, who 
came to this mission in 1812, two years after Father Dawber's 
death, has added the following kindly words to the memory of his 
predecessor. ^ 

** It is nothing less than a small tribute of gratitude due to the 
memory of the Revd. J. Dawber here to insert that after a long 
confinement in a French prison, having at length obtained his 
releasement during the short peace of 1802, he came over to 
England, his native country, and presenting himself to his 
superiors, was sent by them on the mission to this city of 
Coventry. During his imprisonment he had chiefly employed 
himself in the composition of sermons, which he afterwards 
delivered to his flock with great unction and much fruit of souls. 
On his arrival in this city, finding that the Catholics were deprived 
of a place of worship by the death of their chief benefactor, he 
with great, zeal applied himself in collecting charitable donations 
towards the erection of a new chapel and house for the missioner. 
In which he so. far succeeded as to be able to raise the shell of the 
building in question, and at length, with the assistance of other 
friends, completed the establishment he had begun. He did not 
long survive this pious work, but sunk under the complaint he 
had contracted from the damp of the prison in which he had been 
confined. He quietly resigned his soul into his Redeemer's hands, 
June 7th, 1810, and was interred in the chapel he had erected, 
under the pulpit, on the north side. The chapel was consecrated 
by the Right Revd. John Milner, Vic. Apostolic of the Midland 
District, D.D., F.R.S., on the 8th December, 1807, and was 
dedicated under the invocation of the Blessed V. Mary and St. 
Laurence, Martyr." 

We have seen that the work of Protestantism was so successful 
iji the ancient Catholic city of Coventry as to reduce the number 
of Catholics to four; nay, further, I have no present means of 
knowing whether even those four were children of men who had 
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kept the faith. It was clearly necessary to begin work afresh ; 
and we find that the conversion of two men apparently of some 
position in the city gave the first hope of progress. The English 
Franciscan Fathers then commenced their modern connection with 
Coventry, which was to last nearly fifty years. The Father Henry 
Bishop above mentioned came to England from Douai in 1756, 
and founded the Franciscan residence at Baddesley Clinton, in 
Warwickshire, at which place he died on the 19th June, 1811, at 
the age of 86. He came to Coventry only at regular intervals, 
his successor being the first priest to reside in Coventry. This 
Father, whose name is spelled Diconson in the manuscript, is 
doubtless Father Matthew Dickinson, who, having been guardian of 
St. Bonaventure's at Douai from 1761 to 1764, came to the mission 
at Coventry in the last mentioned year. There he ended his 
labours by death, towards the close of 1766, his successor being 
Father Alexius Whalley, who arrived in England — so he tells us 
himself in the Coventry Register— on December 24th, 1766. He 
also lived at Mr. Bruckfield's, and was removed from Coventry by 
October, 1769. He died in 1812, being 73 years of age. Father 
(George) Athanasius Baynham, who commenced his ministrations 
in Coventry early in October, 1769, worked there for nearly seven 
years. It was during his time, apparently, that Mr. Bruckfield 
(or his widow) moved from St. Michael's churchyard to Little Park 
Street. At any rate. Father Baynham records that **the Chapel 
at Mrs. Bruckfield's in Little Park Street, Coventry, was opened 
Sunday, 5th day of November, 1775." There was now a place 
definitely called a chapel, an improvement made possible by the 
removal. The last entry of F'ather Baynham in the Register is 
a baptism on August 31, 1776. He then left Coventry, probably 
to become guardian of Douai. He died in 1802. 

The removal of Father Baynham brought to Coventry Father 
Joseph (?) Bernardine Fleet. He had come over to England first 
in 1770, and the earliest evidence of his ministration in Coventry is 
Oct. 24th, 1776, the last entry being his signature to a list of fifteen 
persons confirmed by Bishop Talbot on July 19th, 1779. He left 
to become novice-master at Douai, and after a long life in many 
places died in 1815. Before October 1779 Father John Bonaven- 
ture Pilling commenced his work in Coventry, and, with the 
exception of the four months' absence recorded by Father Dawber, 
he lived in the city for fifteen years. During the last three years of 
his residence he was Provincial of the English Franciscans. He 
was at the Portugese chapel in London at the close of his life, and 
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died at the Franciscan residence of Osmotherley, Yorkshire, on 
Jan. 12th 1800, aged 66 years.' 

Father Sharp records in the Register that F'ather Pilling left 
Coventry on Sept. 29th, 1794, and was succeeded by Mr. Milward, 
who stayed till Jan. 12th, 1795. This was Father Anselm Millward. 
His name does not occur in the Register. He came to Coventry 
from Monmouth, of which residence he had been superior. He 
died in 1813. The absence of his name may perhaps be explained 
by the ** scission " to which Father Dawber refers. Of this Father 
Sharp writes : **The Chapel in Little Park Street was shut up on 
account of the Faithful not subscribing in a proper manner. Part 
of them erected a temporary Chapel in Mitford (Smithford) Street, 
but before this the Rev. Mr. Angier, Ord. PraBd.,came to Coventry, 
to wit, May 22nd, 1795, and left it Aug. 27th, 1795, on which day 
I came. This Chapel was again opened Jan. 31st, 1796, but the 
other in Mitford Street was continued on by Mr. Collinridge (sic) 
O.S.F., at Mr. Whittingham's, Seedsman, till April 23rd, 1797, Low 
Sunday, when both congregations united again at this Chapel by 
order of the Bishop." Such is Father Sharp's account of the little 
** scission.*' How the faithful fared, and how the Bishop settled 
the difference, I have no evidence to show. **Mr. Collinridge" 
was a Franciscan of some note, no other than Father (Peter) 
Bernardine Collingridge, who was afterwards Vicar Apostolic of 
the Western District. We have no Register connected with 
Smithford Street, and there are no particulars of Father Colling- 
ridge's residence here. Indeed we are told by Father Thaddeus, 
in his recent book upon the English Franciscans,^ that he was at 
the time in question president of the Franciscan school at Baddes- 
ley. Father Dawber also speaks of Mr. Whittingham's house 
being in Much Park St., but Father Sharp, who was directly con- 
cerned with the business, distinctly writes Mitford St,^ which is no 
other than Smithford Street. 

* Of Father Howse and his successor, whose name is illeg'ible in the manu- 
script, there is no record in the Reg^ister. Father (Joseph) James Howse, 
O.S.F., was approved for the mission in 1773, and his work for many years lay 
in Birming-ham and Warwickshire. He was Provincial from 1803 to 1806, and 
died in 1822, at the age of 76. 

^ It is to the recently published work, "The Franciscans in Eng-land, 1600— 
1850," that I am indebted for more particular information as to the Franciscan 
priests who served Coventry, and I am thankful to Father Thaddeus for the 
possibilities he has afforded me. It may be that the Coventry Registers will 
supply a few items to correct or add to the information contained in his useful 
work. 
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** Mr. Sharp," in other words Father James Vincent Sharp, O.P., 
was happy in bringing about re-union, and he laboured as pastor 
in Coventry till his death, on February 28, 1801. His successor. 
Father (Richard) Anthony Sumner, O.F.S., did not come till 
June 20th, 1801. Who supplied in the meantime is not apparent. 
A French priest, Mr. Messinge (so Father Dawber names him) 
was in the city, and baptised an infant, on June 10th. Father 
Anthony Sumner stayed, however, but a few months. His twin 
brother. Father (James) Leo Sumner, after a brief stay of a priest 
whose name I cannot decipher, settled in Coventry. With his 
ministrations, the connection of the English Franciscans with 
Coventry terminated. Why the transfer of the mission was made 
from them to the Benedictines I cannot say. The probably reason 
is that the Franciscans had no longer a sufficient number of priests 
for their work. The anti - religious Constitutions of the later 
royal government of France, and the final catastrophe of the 
French Revolution, brought about that diminution of numbers 
which gradually ended in extinction. In 1790 the French civil 
power ordered complete lists of the English Franciscans to be 
made, and these show but forty - eight members all told, and 
succeeding circumstances rendered it exceedingly difficult to keep 
up a supply of members and the externals of regular discipline. 
So the end came, and the mantle of the Second English Province 
was handed on to another branch of the same family, the 
English Franciscans who are flourishing to-day. With that, 
however, I have no concern in these notes. I have only to say that 
Coventry should not put out of sight the names of those who 
worked for the souls of their ancestors during the years when 
the Catholic faith was returning to life in this city. 

Of the original four, the corner stones of the Coventry mission, 
we find Ann Short, standing godmother on several occasions, till 
the close of 1776, and Mr. and Mrs. Lane's names last occur in 
1770. Mrs. Bruckfield resided in Little Park Street in 1775, and 
started the chapel there in her house. When she died I have not 
succeeded in discovering. The same house came into the hands 
of the Smiths, and then of the Lathams, as appears from Father 
Dawber's record. These two families, with the Whittinghams and 
the Sumners, were the chief benefactors of this mission, and 
annual masses are said for them at the present day. The Lathams 
were merged in the Sumner family by the marriage of Dorothy 
and Ann Latham with two brothers respectively, William and 
Robert Sumner. 
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Of the growth of Catholicity up to the time of Father Dawber, 
the registers afford only irregular evidence. The early progress 
must have been rapid, for though there were supposed to be only 
four Catholics in 1757 or 1760, Father Whalley records 71 Easter 
communicants in 1767. In 1770 they increase to 107. No details 
are at hand for many years following. The '* scission" will 
account for the few names set down in 1796, — only 20, ** the other 
chapel still subsisting." Father Dawber gives no list of Easter 
communicants ; in 1813 Father Feraud numbers only 59. From 
that date, the increase, though not astonishing, has been regular 
and gradual. The baptisms in 1770 number eight, but even in 
1800 they number only fourteen. From so few figures it is 
impossible to make any positive statement as to the numbers of 
the Catholic congregation in the last century. 

The old house in Little Park Street still exists, but the cross 
displayed on the wall was, I am informed, placed where it is by a 
later purchaser of the property, and that he was mistaken as to 
the identity of the house which was used as the chapel. I am told 
that the house next door was Miss Latham's, and that the room 
used as the chapel lay at the back. For some short time, perhaps 
while Father Dawber*s new chapel was being built, the Catholics 
assembled in the upper room in Bablake Hospital. For the new 
chapel a sum of ;^443 9s. Od. was collected, not including the 
gift of ;^200 from the Benedictine funds, in Father Dawber*s 
time ; perhaps more was collected later to meet the many miscel- 
laneous expenses which such a building was likely to cause. 

The dedication of the old chapel. Our Lady and St. Laurence, 
doubtless arose from the fact of Father Dawber being a professed 
monk of the monastery of St. Laurence, now at Ampleforth. 
The ^oodi father was professed in 1791 at Dieulouard, just before 
the French Revolution. That event brought upon him the hard- 
ships of a prison, which led to the early closing of his life, at the 
age of 41. The chapel which he built was simple and decent, but 
it was not built to endure to all time, and after about thirty-six 
years it became necessary to remove it. Adjoining it was built 
a new church, the church of the Most Holy Sacrament and St. 
Osburg, existing to-day. The traces of the days preceding 
St. Osburg's are swept away, and only the memories linger 
among a few who knew the last of the old days. The fragments 
must be quickly gathered, or else they will be lost. 

J. CLEMENT Fowler, 

St. Osburg*s, Coventry. 
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OF all the stately shrines and sanctuaries which in the olden days 
rose up all over this our land of England in their beauty and 
grandeur, making it indeed a rich dowry for our Ladye, none was 
more celebrated, none more world-renowned, than this the shrine 
of * Our Ladye of Walsingham.' 

As from a light set upon a hill, so from this little Norfolk town 
glory and honour went forth into the land, and even stretched out 
over the seas, so that in their love and veneration for the sacred 
spot men called it the * Holy Land of Walsingham,' applying to it 
the words of Tobias :' * Nations from afar shall come to thee, shall 
bring gifts, and shall adore the Lord in thee, and shall esteem thy 
land as holy.* 

New or Little Walsingham, or Galsingham, as it was formerly 
called, lies at a distance of twenty-eight miles to the north-west of 
Norwich, and one hundred and fourteen from London. From an 
important market town it has dwindled down into a parish of little 
significance. 

The history of the shrine goes back to the year 1061, in which 
year a widow lady, Richeldis (or Recholdis) de Faverches, built a 
little chapel, after the pattern of the Holy House at Nazareth, 
dedicating it to the joyful mystery of the Annunciation. 

Tradition tells us that the work was undertaken in consequence 
of a vision vouchsafed to the lady, in which the Blessed Virgin 
Mother herself commissioned her to erect a counterpart of the 
* Holy House ' at Walsingham, upon a site to be indicated there- 
after, favouring her with a view of the Santa Casa at Nazareth for 
the purpose. 

An anonymous ballad, printed by Robert (Richard?) Pynson, and 
preserved in the Pepysian Library, gives the date thus — 

* Tobias, c. xiii,, v. 14. 
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** Of thys chappel see here the foundatyon, 
Builded the yere of Christ's incamatyon,' 
A thousande complete sixty and one, 

The tyine of Saint Edwarde, King- of this region," 
and goes on to relate the peq^lexity of **the noble widowe," 
sometime lady of the town of Walsingham — 

** When it was al formed, then had she great doubte 

Where it should be sette, and in what manner place, 
Inasmuch as tweyne places were foune out. 
Tokened with meracles of our Ladie's grace." 

** The wedowe thought it moste likely of congruence 

This house on the first soyle to build and arrere : 
Of thys who lyste to have experience ; 

A chappel of Saynt Lawrence standyth now there, 
Paste by tweyne wellys, experience do thus lere : 

There she thought to have sette this chappel. 

Which was begone by our Ladie's counsel. 
All night the wedowe permayneing in this prayer. 

Our Blessed Laydie with blessed minystrys. 
Herself being here chief Artificer, 

Arrerer thys sayde house with angells handys. 
And not only rered it, but sette it there it is. 

That is tweyne hundrede foot and more in distaunce 

From the first place fokes make remembraunce." 

It was probably on account of the above tradition that the 
extraordinary veneration and devotion became associated with the 
place, for *' whatever uncertainty," says Harrod, ** may still exist 
about the precise date of the chapel, there can be no doubt as to 
its having been the great source of attraction which drew pilgrims 
from all parts, and made the priory one of the richest in the world. 
Almost from the foundation of the priory up to the dissolution 
there was one unceasing movement of pilgrims to and from 

Walsingham The image of the Blessed Virgin in the 

small chapel, * in all respects like to the Santa Casa at Nazareth, 
where the Virgin was saluted by the Angel Gabriel,' was the 
original, and continued to the dissolution the primary object of 
the pilgrims* visit.* 

To this Lady Chapel, the priory in all the magnificence of its 
conventual buildings owed all its splendour. **That, in fact, 
was the shrine which the kings visited bare-footed — the wonder- 
working spot which rivalled Compostella or Loretto — the ** counter- 
feit Ephesian Diana" of the 14th Homily ; the Parathalassian temple 
which the travelled Erasmus saw, and declared that its costly 
magnificence, its gems and its relics surpassed all that he had ever 

^ Harrod, Gleanings among the Castles and Convents of Norfolk. Norwich, 1857. 
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seen in his most distant wanderings. ** Divorum sedes ! adeo 
gemmis, auro, argentoque intent omnia ! " 

Soon after the period of the Norman invasion, Sir Geffray 
Faverches, knight, lord of Walsingham, and the son of the widow 
Richeldis, founded the church and endowed a priory for Austin 
Canons, into whose care he gave the above-named chapel, as 
shown by the following charter of foundation : 
** To all, &c., Geoffrey de Faveraches, &c. 

** Be it known to you that I have given and granted to Edwin, my clerk, 
for the institution of a religious order which he will provide, and for the health 
of my soul and for the souls of my parents and friends, in perpetual alms, the 
chapel which my mother founded in Walsingham, in honour of the Ever 
Virg-in Mary, together with the possession of the Church of All Hallows, in 
the same vill, with all its appurtenances, &C."'' 

The position of this Chapel of Our Ladye was lengthways east 
and west, on the north side of the Church of the Austin Canons, 
being" built up to it, and communicating with it by a door. In 
length, the church was two hundred and forty-four feet by seventy- 
eight in width, interior measurement. Upon the south side of the 
church stood the priory, and the Knight's Gate formerly stood about 
two hundred and thirty feet due north, on a line drawn from the east 
end of the church, leading into what is now called '* Knight Street." 

As has been said, the little chapel of the Annunciation, built by 
**the noble wedowe " Richeldis, was erected after the fashion of 
the Holy House of Nazareth — " reared with angels' hands," as 
the old tradition has it. Like the *' Holy House," a miraculous 
translation is also associated with its early history, nearly two 
hundred and thirty years before the actual translation of the 
Santa Casa itself from Nazareth to Tersatto in 1291. The chapel 
— the Capella Beata Maria of William of Worcester — was 
covered in by an outer building, as was its original. 

Within the inner sanctuary was enshrined the celebrated image of 
our Ladye. * When you look in,* says Erasmus, 'you would say that 
it is the abode of the saints, so brilliantly does it shine on all sides 
with gems, gold, and silver.' All the light was artificial, being 
produced by numerous wax candles, and the image stood in the 
dark at the right-hand side of the altar * ilia stabat in letiebris ad 
dexiram altaris,' says Erasmus, one of the canons being in constant 
attendance to receive and take care of the ofterings and petitions 
presented by the pilgrims. 

The image itself was of wood ; Erasmus describes it as * a little 
image, remarkable neither for size, material, or execution.' 



3 Mon, Ang, vi., p. 71. MS. Cott. Nero. E. vii., f. 7. 
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The fifteenth century ballad previously referred to records that a 
chapel dedicated to St. Lawrence stood by the two wells on the 
spot where the widow Richeldis in the first instance intended to have 
erected her chapel. These wells, which lie two hundred feet due 
east from the east end of the ruins of the priory church, are com- 
monly called the * Wishing Wells,' a comparatively late designa- 
tion, to which is attached the modern superstition that whoever 
drinks of the water gains whatever they wish for in the act of 
drinking. In one of the latest accounts of these wells they are des- 
cribed as quite plain, round and uncovered, on one side being a square 
bath ; on the other, a small early English doorway. ^ These wells 
are said to have sprung from the ground at the command of the 
Virgin, and the water of much service for disorders of the head 
and stomach. 

The story of the Knight's Gate, before referred to, may not well 
be omitted. Blomefield gives it on the authority of an old MS. : — 
* Near the entrance into the close of the priory, on the north, was a 
very low and narrow wicket door * not past an elve hye,' and three 
quarters in breadth ; and * a certain Norfolk knight. Sir Raaf 
Bontebourt, armed cap-a-pi6 and on horseback, being in days of 
old (1314) pursued by a cruel enemy, and in the utmost danger of 
being taken, made full spede for this gate, and invoking this Lady 
for his deliverance, he immediately found himself and his horse 
within the close and sanctuary of the priory, in a safe asylum, and 
so fooled his enemy.' Erasmus tells us that a brass plate represent- 
ing Sir Ralph was nailed to the gate. Nothing now remains of the 
valiant knight's escape, save the name of * Knight Street.' 

Pilgrims in crowds, from the king to the peasant, were wont to 
go a pilgrimage to this shrine in the good old days of ** Merry 
England.' 

" Heremytes on an heape with hoked staves 
Wenten to Walsing-ham " 
writes John Langland in his Vision of Piers the Ploughynan^ 
A.D. 1362. The way by which they came may still be traced with 
some accuracy along the principal part of its course, by New- 
market to Brandon and Fakenham, for near upon sixty miles 
through the diocese. Pilgrims coming from the north crossed the 
Wash by Long Sutton, and passing through Lynn, in all probability 
took their way past the priories of F'litcham, Rudham or Roodham, 
and Cokesford ; while those coming from the east would pass 



* Norwich vol. of Royal Arch. Institute, p. 188. 
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through Norwich and Attlebridge, by the Hospital of Bee, where 
thirteen poor pilgrims were provided with gratuitous treatment 
every night. At Jiilburgh, Southacre, Westacre, Lynn, Priors 
Thorns, Stanhoe, Caston, Houghton, and many other places, 
were chapels where pilgrims paused on their way to offer up their 
prayers, ere they passed on to their destination. This chapel at 
Houghton le Dale is one of the most curious and beautiful in 
England, and probably contained some relic or image to attract 
pilgrims on their way to Walsingham. The design of the west 
front is very remarkable. It has recently been restored to much 
of its original beauty by the generosity of a Catholic lady. 

Another of these- chapels was at King's Lynn, and called The 
Chapel of the Red Mount. It is a small stone building, three 
stories high, built in the fashion of a cross, and encased within 
an octagonal shell of red brick. The chapel — on the upper floor, 
17ft. 7in. X 14ft., and 13ft. high — is a beautiful specimen of rich 
perpendicular ornament, tracery and panelling of the most florid 
character, now sadly mutilated, covering the roof.s 

The chapel appears to have been a station for pilgrims bound 
toward the Walsingham shrine, and may have contained a vener- 
ated figure or some relic of consequence. In order to facilitate a 
ready ingress and egress, a double staircase was formed within 
the casing of brick. By one stair the pilgrims ascended, and, 
having performed their devotions, descended the opposite staircase, 
and thus departed by a different door.^ Square openings, filled 
with tracery, in the walls of the chapel permitted those crowded 
in the passage to witness the celebration of mass, when there was 
not room in the chapel itself. 

The only use, apparently, for the outer shell of the building was 
to contain the staircase, the middle storey being appropriated as a 
cell for the priest in charge of the chapel. 7 Entries in the Cor- 
poration records determine its date — 1484-5, in which year license 
was granted to one Robert Curraunce to build a chapel on the 
mount called the ** Ladye Hill." The same records show that the 
chapel was much frequented, and the offerings numerous. The 
brethren of the Guild of Saints Fabian and Sebastian, with their 

5 This was rescued from complete decay, in 1823, by the liberalit)' of some 
gentlemen of the neij^hbourhood. 

^ The Relic of the Sacred Blood at Rrui;^es is thus exhibited in the celebrated 
chapel. 

7 A similar chapel, dedicated to Saint Hubert, exists at Amboise, but the 
chapel at Lynn is unique in England, 
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four minstrels, were bound to repair to this chapel on January the 
23rd, annually, and at mattins, to sing ** an anteme to our Ladye." 

It is asserted that King Edward the Fourth was lodged in this 
chapel in 1469, after his defeat by Warwick, which drove him to 
Lynn, to embark for the Continent. During the Great Rebellion 
in 1638 it was used as a powder magazine, and in the plague of 
166^ as a pest house. 

The principal road was known as the Walsingham Green Way, 
or the Palmers* Way, and resembled that other great ** Pilgrims' 
Road " which, passing over the hills of Surrey and of Kent, led 
the pilgrim to the shrine of the ** holy blissful martyr," St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. Even the Galaxy or Milky Way itself in the 
heavens was called the ** Walsingham Way," and was thought 
to point towards the venerated shrine, just as in the East it was 
called the ** Hadjis* Road " as pointing in the direction of Mecca ; 
and in Spain the ** St. James* Way," because inclining towards 
the shrine of the Saint of Compostella. 

To accommodate the numbers flocking to the shrine, the town 
of Walsingham naturally teemed with inns and hostelries^ In fact 
the pilgrims made the town, and its prosperity was dependent on 
them. Thus entering the town upon the south, close under the 
the priory walls stood *• le Beere," formerly **le Dowe ;" in the 
market place were the •* White Horse" and the ** Crownyd Lyon ; " 
in a street adjoining stood the ** Mone and Sterr," the ** Cokk,** 
the *'Sarassyn*s Hede," the *'Swan and the Bull," which had 
appropriated part of the buildings of the ** Angel now wasted ; " 
and then the ** Ram " offered them hospitality. In the Stonegate 
were the *' Chekker " and the ** Bolt and Toun ; " in North Town 
end the ** White Hart" and the **Madynhede ;" by the Prior*s 
water-mill the '' Gryffon " and the *' Bell ; " in Church Street the 
** Crane," and by the Churchyard the ** George," and doubtless 
these were not the sum total by many more. 

It would seem — for human nature is the same all the world over 
— that the proprietors of these establishments looked upon and 
regarded the devout pilgrims as coming prepared to be ** fleeced" 
by them, and relieved them accordingly. But this extortion was 
too much even for the devout pilgrim, who, according to John 
Amundesham^ retaliated in the year 1431, a state of events which 
resulted in the burning of four of the hostelries of the town : **In 
this year," he writes, ** after Easter, there was a great fire in 
Walsingham Parva, which consumed four of the inns in that 
town ; by whom, or through what cause, this misfortune happened. 
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no mortal knew, except that it might be from revenge for the 
excessive and unjust extortionate charges, which the persons 
living in those inns had exacted from the pilgrims for their 
victuals."^ 

Hither came, on pilgrimage, Henry HI., in the twenty-sixth 
year of his reign — 1248. Edward I. was here twice. **It was 
known,'' says William of Walsingham, *'that he did abide under 
the protection of the God of heaven." For once, while he was a 
young man, he chanced to be playing at chess with a knight in a 
vaulted chamber, when suddenly, and without any occasion, he 
rose, and went away ; when, lo ! an immense stone, which would 
have crushed him if he had remained, fell at the very spot where 
he had been sitting. On account of this miracle, he very heartily 
honoured Our Blessed Ladye of Walsingham, to whose favour he 
attributed his escape from this danger. **9 The Candlemas of 1296 
found him again on pilgrimage to Walsingham, where ^^ en la 
chapelle de Notre Dame'' he swore to ** perform and fulfil all 
matters and things contained in the instrument of alliance between 
him and the Earl of Flanders." In 1315, Edward II. came as a 
pilgrim, and in 1332, Isabella of France, Queen Dowager. In 
1316, so came Edward HI., who in this same year granted jQ9 out 
of his treasury, as a gift, to John, Duke of Brittany, ** for his 
expenses in going on pilgrimage to Walsingham." He also, in 
the same year, granted a month's leave of absence from London 
to his nephew, the Duke of Anjou, to visit Our Lady of Walsing- 
ham and St. Thomas of Canterbury, on account of his health ; 
and three years later we find him sending letters to the Wardens 
of the Marches towards Scotland, directing them to give safe 
conduct to David Bruce, the Scotch King, who, accompanied by a 
score of knights, was intending a pilgrimage to the same shrine. 
In 1487, Henry VII. came here as a pilgrim, and later sent his 
banner to be offered at the shrine, as a monument of the victory 
he had gained in the battle of Stoke, by her assistance. 

In 1427, Queen Johanna, widow of Henry IV., came hither as 
a pilgrim, and forty-two years later Edward IV. and his queen. 
The last royal pilgrim to Our Lady's Shrine at Walsingham was 
none other than he who in after years should be its despoiler — 
Henry VIII., in whose privy purse expenses, under the date 19-26 
January, 1511, appears an entry of an offering made to her Shrine 
of £\ 3s. 4d. He was probably accompanied by his ** good Queen 

^ Annales Mon, Sti, : Albania vol. i., p. 62. Rolls Edit. 
9 Hist. Aftglicava, vol. i., p. 9. 
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Kate/' and is said to have walked barefooted from East Barsham 
Hall and presented a valuable necklace as an offering to the 
venerated image. Two years later Queen Katherine comes hither 
again on pilgrimage after the victory .of Flodden Field, in fulfilment 
of her vow. In a letter dated the 16th September from Woburn, 
she thus announces her intention to the king: **.... And 
with this I make and ende, prayng God to send you home shortly, 
for without this noo joye here can be accomplished ; and for the 
same I pray, and now goo to Our Ladye at Walsingham that I 
promised soo long agoo to see." 

From her Will it will be seen that the **joye*' of these early 
pilgrimages ever remained green and tender in the memory of 
this much ill-used queen. She writes : ** I supplicate," etc. ** Itm. 
that some personage go to Our Ladye of Walsingham in 
pilgrimage, and in going by the way, dole xx. nobles." 

Among folk of lesser degree we find * flocking' to Walsingham, 
the Duke of Norfolk in 1457-8, and again in 1469, with his Duchess, 
both on foot ; the Duke of Buckingham, in 1478. In 1517 came 
Cardinal Wolsey, '* in fulfilment of his vow, which may correct the 
weakness of his stomach," and the egotistical Erasmus on quite 
another errand — namely, a pompous display of his (to him) super- 
abundant learning. 

When prevented from undertaking the pilgrimage in person, 
devout folk often deputed others to go on pilgrimage in their stead. 
Thus in 1471, William Ponte bequeaths **to any of those who will 
pilgrimage for me to Blessed Marye of Walsingham " vi^. \\\\d. 
And in the next year the Rector of Heslerton, William Ecopp, 
desires that a pilgrim or pilgrims be sent immediately after his 
burial to Walsingham and other sanctuaries, and to offer there \wd. 

Others came in fulfilment of vows, like Sir Edward Howard, who, 
by leave of the Lord High Admiral of England, came hither in 1513 
to fulfil a vow made to Our Lady of Walsingham, when in great 
danger of losing his ship, that if she would preserve him, he 
would neither eat flesh or fish till he had been on pilgrimage to her. 

Pilgrims to Walsingham never came empty-handed, even though 
their offering was but a few pence. Roger Ascham, who visited 
Cologne in 1550, says, ** The three kings be not so rich, I believe, 
as was the Lady of Walsingham.' Erasmus tells also of the votive 
statues of gold and of silver gilt which were shewn to him ; and 
adds that a day would not suffice to describe the world of admirable 
things which he saw there, and which were kept under the altar of 
our Lady, from whence they were brought out for him to see. 
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From the Wardrobe book of the 28th year of Edward I, it 
appears that that king was accustomed to make a yearly offering 
to our Ladye. In the year 1300, the 15th May, he offered to the 
image a clasp of gold of the value of eight marks, the queen at the 
same time offering a clasp valued at six and a half marks. Cap- 
grave says Henry, Duke of Lancaster, gave to our Blessed Lady 
a vase with handles costing almost 400 marks. Sir Thomas de 
Uvedale, in 1367, left to the chapel at Walsingham a silver tablet, 
gilt, with the salutation of the Blessed Virgin, together with a 
painted image. 

Sums of money for offerings and candles are frequently on 
record. Thus on March 26th, 1502, Elizabeth of York made an 
** offering to Our Lady of Walsingham, vi^. vii^. Many of these 
ofTerings were made annually, and sometimes more than once in 
the course of the year, as the Northumberland Household Booky 
under the date 1512, records : — 

** Item. My Lorde usith to send afor Michaelmas for his Lordschip's 
offeryng-e to Our Lady of Walsyngham iiij<i^." 

** Item. My Lorde usith and accustumyth to send yerelyforthe Upholdyng-e 
of the Ligfht of Wax which his Lordship fyndith birnyng^e yerly befor Our 
Lady of Walsyngham, conteyng-e xitb. of wax in it after vii. ob. for the 
fyndyng-e of every lb. redy wrought. By a Covenant maid with the Channon 
by great for the hole yere for the fyndinge of the said Light byrnning, vi^. viiifl^." 

The Duke of Buckingham, in 1519, made an offering of 6s. 8d. 
to Our Lady of Walsingham. From a letter dated from Malines, 
May 3rd, 1517, written by Sir Robert Wingfield to King Henry 
VI IL, it appears that he had the unique intention of making an 
offering of his beard to Our Lady of Walsingham, as he asks 
permission to resign his functions as an ambassador, in order to 
make a pilgrimage to Walsingham to do so. 

The last offering of King Henry VII L occurs in his privy expenses, 
under the date 14th of May, 1532: — ** Paiede to Maister Garneysfor 
the King's offering of Oure Ladye of Walsingham, vii^. vi^^." 

In their wills, our forefathers never forgot the shrines of Our 
Lady, where in life they had worshipped, and at which they had 
obtained so many and signal favours. Thus in 1347, John, eighth 
and last Earl of Surrey, by his will dated June 24th, devised to 
Our Lady's Chapel at Walsingham a jewel which he describes as 
^^ Mon Eo^le dez saune. les anels qe sount niys par coiistellatio7iy 
William de Ufford, Earl of Sussex, in 1381, leaves to the altar of 
Our Ladye of Walsingham a picture or image of a horse and a 
man armed with his arms, of silver. In 1439, Isabel, Countess of 
Warwick, leaves to our Lady her tablet, with the image of our 
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Lady, with a glass before it, and also her gown of green alyz 
cloth of gold, with wide sleeves ; and a tabernacle of silver. 
John, Lord Scrope of Masham, by will dated March 18th, 1453, 
leaves ten marks to the house of Walsingham, **for forgeten 
avowes and beheestes " by him made to our Lady there. Dame 
Elizabeth Andrews (1474) wills one of her two rings with the 
diamonds; and Anthony Widvile, Earl Rivers, his ** trapper of 
blakk of gold ; " and Katherine, widow of Sir John Hastings, in 
1505-6, her velvet gown. 

Henry VH., whose devotion has before been recorded, offered 
also a kneeling figure of himself, of silver and gilt. 

Attached to the Chapel of Our Lady were also chauntry priests, 
among them one who sang mass for the souls of King Edward 
the First, King Edward the Second, and of Sir John Ovidale, 
knight ; together with an annual distribution of 12s. 6d. to 
twenty-five poor persons in Bedingham, for their souls. 

In King Henry VHL's book of payments, from the first to the 
tenth years of his reign, occurs an entry on the 1st of July for:— 
*• William Halys, King's priest, singing before Our Ladye at 
Walsingham, half a year's wages, l(X)s." It would appear that 
the King constantly kept a candle burning there, as, at the same 
time, the King's candle cost 46s. 8d. Again, under the date 
November, 1515, is the entry: — ** Sir Richard Warde, singing 
before Our Ladye at Walsingham, half a year's wages, 100s. ; " 
the King's candle costing 46s. 8d. as before. 

Nineteen years after the above date, the Canons of Our Lady's 
Priory at Walsingham were called upon to subscribe their acknow- 
ledgment of the Royal Supremacy, which they did in Chapter 
assembled, as shown by the original document still preserved in 
the Chapter House, Westminster. This was but the beginning of 
the end, for not long after, commissioners appointed by the King 
arrived armed with certain articles of enquiry, and among them 
the following : — Whether there be an inventory of all jewels, 
relics, and ornaments of the church and chapel, as of all the plate 
and other moveable goods of the house ; and if there be no such 
inventory, whether there be any book made thereof, and of the 
gilt of the jewels that have been given to our Lady? What hath 
the offering made to our Lady and the other relics been worth a 
year when it hath been most ? What commonly ? and what the 
last year ? What is the saying of the building of Our Lady 
Chapel, and the first invention of the image of our Lady there? 

Whal the result of these enquiries was we are not told, but we 
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know, as in numerous other instances, the ultimate result was the 
enriching of the treasury of the King at the expense of those of the 
monasteries. But of the discoveries made by the commissioners 
is thus set out in a letter of one of them — Richard Southwell — to 
Crumwell : — 

" It may please your good lordshipe to be advertised that Sir Thomas 
Lestrange and Mr. Hoges, according^e unto the sequestratyon delcjjate unto 
them, have bene at Walsingham, and ther sequestred all suche monney, 
plate, juelles, and stuff, as ther wasse inventyd and founde. Emoung other 
thing-es the same Sir Thomas Lestrange and Mr. Hoges dyd there fynd a 
secrete prevye place within the howse, where no channon nor annye other of 
the howse dyd ever enter, as they saye, in wiche there were instrewmentes, 
pottes, belowes, flyes of suche strange colers, as the liek non of us had st ene 
with poysies [weights] and other thinges to sorte and denyd [probably foreign 
money] gould and sylver, nothing there wantinj^e that should belong^e to the 
arte of moultyplyeng. Off all wiche they desyred me by lettres to advertyse 
you, and alsoo that frome the Satredaye at nigh tyll the Sondaye next 
followinge was offred at their now beinge xxxiijs. iiijd. over and besyd waxe. 

Of this moulteplyenge it maye please you to cawse hem to be examyned, 
and so to advertyse unto them your further pleasuer. Thus I praye god send 
your good lordshipe hartye helthe. 

Frome my pore howse this xxv. of Julii a" xxviii. 

Humblye yours to commande, 

RIC. SOUTHWELL. 
To the right honerable and my 
syngular good lord my lord prevye ceale." 

Yet it was not the secret chamber of a company of false coiners 
that Mr. Southwell and his co-assistants had discovered, but 
merely the laboratory where were cast the badges and pilgrims' 
signacula ox signs, which it was the custom to distribute at all 
the chief shrines to which notable pilgrimage was made. Such 
another privy furnace, probably used for a similar purpose, was 
also discovered at Canterbury Cathedral, in an upper chamber. 

The journal of the Royal Archaxological Society (v. xiii., p. 133) 
gives a description of a cast of one of these Walsingham badges. 
It is a small rectangular ornament of lead, on which appears the 
Annunciation, with the vase containing the lily set between the 
Blessed Virgin and the Archangel Gabriel, and inscribed in black 
letter beneath is the word WALSYNGHAM. These signs were 
tokens of vows performed, and were often so formed as to admit 
of fixing to the cap or dress, or hung around the neck. Giraldus 
Cambrensis describes the Bishop of Winchester and his company, 
lately come from Canterbury, ^^ cum signaculis,*'^'' As in other 
places, the dissolution of Walsingham Priory and the suppression 

*° B, Thmoe a collo suspendis. 
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of the pilgrimage proved the ruin of the prosperity of the town of 
Walsingham ; and it is not surprising to read that in 1537 the 
inhabitants rose in an insurrection which was speedily quelled with 
a savage and cruel hand, and ** two of the rebelles " hanged, 
drawn, and quartered at Great Yarmouth. 

In the year following, in the month of July, the venerable and 
venerated image of Our Lady of Walsingham was brought to 
London, and there burnt at Chelsea, with others as notable from 
Ipswich, Worcester, and Wilsdon, in the presence of Cromwell, 
Lord Privy Seal. 

Nor should we fail to record the sufferings of that ** pore woman 
oi Wellys besyde Walsingham, that imagyned a false tale of 
a myracle to be doon by the image of Our Lady that was at 
Walsyngham, sych the same was brought from thens to London." 
Having been discovered after the examination of half-a-dozen 
persons, it was of course necessary that she should be made an 
example of. After being committed to the ward of the constables, 
she was next morning set in the stocks, and when the market was 
fullest of people, labelled as A reporter of fa Ice tales, she was set 
in a cart and carried about the market-stede and other streets in 
the town, staying in divers places where most people assembled, 
young people and boys of the town casting snow-balls at her. 
Afterwards she was again brought to the stocks and there set till 
the market was ended. Having thus punished her** with dis- 
cretion," and as a warning to other light persons, the Commissioner 
relating the affair adds : ** Howe be itt I cannot perceyve, but the 
sayd image is not yett out of sum of ther heddes." Some hearts 
at least still had a loving regard and remembrance for the Blessed 
Lady of Walsingham. 

At the suppression, fifteen of the Canons of Walsingham were 
condemned for high treason, of whom five were executed. 

Little remains now of the once stately walls of Walsingham. 
The great east window of the conventual church, despoiled of all 
its tracery, flanked by staircase turrets, and surmounted by the 
peak of the gable, rises to a height of about seventy feet. The 
buttresses are perfect specimens of the early perpendicular period, 
divided into three stages of ogee-headed niches with pedestals, 
crockets and canopies. To these may be added some arches of 
the Refectory, and the staircase of the Reading Pulpit, and of the 
Buttery Hatch in the south wall and the principal western gateway. 

To the Acknowledgment of Supremacy above referred to is 
appended an impression of the seal of the Priory of Walsingham 
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It is in white wax, about three inches in diameter, and circular. 
On one side appears a cruciform church of Norman character. 
Through round-headed apertures are seen figures as of persons 
within the church. The inscription encircling the whole runs 
SIGILLVM ECCL'IE BEATE MARIE DE WALSINGHAM. On the 
reverse side our Blessed Lady is shown seated upon a peculiar 
high-backed throne, crowned and holding an elegantly floriated 
sceptre and resting the Divine Infant upon her left knee, whose 
right hand is extended in benediction, His left holding the Book of 
the Gospels. Around the margin is engraved the angelical salu- 
tation— ^X^ AVE : MARIA : GRACIA : PLENA : DOMINUS : TECUM. 
The date of the seal is judged to be of the late twelfth or early 
thirteenth century, and this impression supplies an example of the 
rare practice of impressing an inscription upon the edge or thick- 
ness of the seal, as shown on that of Norwich Cathedral, and of 
the city of Canterbury, and one or two others. In the Walsingham 
instance the following words of a Leonine verse may be decyphered 
—VIRGO : PIA : GENITRIX : SIT : NOBIS. 
Bitter, bitter, oh to behould 

the grasse to growe 
Where the walles of Walsingam 

so statly did sheue. 



Levell, Levell with the ground 

the towres do lye, 
Which with their golden glittering^e tops 

pearsed once to the skye. 
Where weare gates, no gates are nowe ; 

the waies vnbenowen 
Wher the presse of peares did passe 

while her fame far was bio wen. 
Oules do scrike^ wher sweetest himnes 

lately weer songe ; 
Toades and serpentes hold ther dennes 

wher the Palmers did throng^e. 
Weepe, weepe, O Walsingam 

whose dayes are nightes, 
Blessinges turned to blasphemies 

holy deedes to despites. 
Sinne is wher our Ladie sate, 

heaven turned is to hell, 
Sathan sittes wher air Lord did swaye, 

Walsingam, oh farewell. 7 



Hknry J. Feasey. 



^ •*Earl of Arundell MS.," Rawl. MSS. Poet. 242. Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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THE PORTRAIT OF 
FATHER AUGUSTINE BRADSHAW- 



OWING to the indisposition of the Editor, for which he quite need- 
lessly apologised in the last number of this Review, we were 
unable to furnish any account of the portrait of Fr. Augxistine 
Bradshaw which, by the kindness of Miss Berkeley of Spetchley. 
and D. Leo Almond, O.S.B., made its appearance in these pag-es. 

Tradition ascribes the portrait to Sir Godfrey Kneller, and says it 
was painted for Lord Arundel of Wardour, the friend of Fr. Bradshaw^. 
This is not improbable, nor is it inconsistent with the further state- 
ment in a letter written by one who was familiar with its history, 
that it was at one time in the possession of a Mrs. Bradshaw^, 
probably some near relative of the subject of the painting^. 

A story is told of this Mrs. Bradshaw that she once " hid some 
priests under her bed when the pursuivants were searching- the 
house, giving them wine to drink the queen's health in the very 
room where the priests were concealed, thus preventing, by her 
show of hospitality, the certain discovery of the poor refugees." 
If queen in the above extract be not an error for king^ the Mrs. 
Bradshaw is question was probably the mother of D. Augustine, 
and the queen referred to queen Elizabeth. The portrait is sup- 
posed to have come, at a later period, into the possession of the 
Buckleys of West Witton in Wensleydale, and thence to have 
passed to the Taylor family, one of whom, John Bradshaw Taylor, 
gave it to his step-daughter. Miss Allen, of Aldin Grange, at Eshe, 
near Ushaw, in the county of Durham. Miss Allen subsequently 
settled in Worcestershire, and by her gift the picture came into 
the hands of its present owner. 

Gilbert Dolan, O.S.B. 
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Saint Pierre Ors^oloy Doge de Venise^ puis B^n^dictin du Munastkre de Saint 
Michel de Cuxa en Roussillon (CotiflentJ Sa Vie et son temps (^28-^y). 
Par H. Tolra, avocat. Paris, Thorin et Fils. 1897. 



Few of those who visit Venice now-a-days g^ive much thoug-ht to the saintly 

Dogfe of the 10th century, whose life has just been published by M. Tolra. Yet 

among- the many famous men whose names are writ large in the annals of the 

many-isled republic at the head of the Adriatic, there are few whose influence 

was greater in moulding the fortunes of his people. What an interesting 

story can be made of an almost forgotten life is shown in the admirable 

volume wherein the indefatigable French lawyer has told us all he can glean 

of the hero of his pages. He pictures for us, with abundant and accurate 

detail, the rise and early history of that unique state whose glamour, even in 

its decay, is still upon the world. In this volume the secular history of Venice 

is well told, and — what is perhaps of more value — the ecclesiastical affairs of 

the city receive due attention, and the claims of Peter Orseolo to receive the 

honours of sanctity are fully set forth. This might seem of little importance, 

were it not that the early Bollandists passed him over in doubt, whilst their 

successors have so far failed to supply the life which they have promised in 

compensation for the omission of his memoirs in the former volumes of the 

Acta Sanctorum, The book bristles with learned disquisitions on every point 

connected with the holy Doge ; his family history, his married life, his 

periods of rule, his flight from Venice to the Abbey of Cuxa in the Pyrenees, 

his death and uninterrupted cultus. An engraving by Massi, representing the 

mosaic figure of St. Peter in the basilica of St. Mark at Venice, forms a 

fitting: introduction to the work. 

* G. D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE* 

To THE Editor of the Downside Review. 

Sir, — After the appreciative notice which appeared in your 
Review of the Greek play, and the expressions of g^ratitude to 
Mr. Terry for org-anising this performance, I regret the re- 
marks made on it in your last issue. I beg that you will insert 
this letter, as it is only fair that those interested in the Greek 
Plays should have the opportunity of disclaiming the charges 
made against them. To begin with, having been present at all 
the rehearsals, and having had a subordinate part in the arrange- 
ments, I can speak for certain of myself and Mr. Terry, that we 
had no intention to oust the Shakspeare plays or to invite com- 
parison. It is, therefore, hardly fair to speak of the success of 
the play as a danger. 

Comparisons between Shakespeare and the Greek Drama are 
unprofitable, they stand so widely apart, but the writer of the 
article attacking the Greek play has made them, and I hope to 
show that the conclusions he arrives at are not justifiable. The 
writer approaches his subject from the point of view of those who 
do not understand Greek, and claims the audience of our play as 
members of this class. Yet there were a number who understood, 
and many congratulations reached us on the clear utterance of the 
actors. Again, we hope that when our Greek plays come to be 
known, they will attract those living near enough, whose avocations 
lead them to keep up their Greek. 

We may justly complain that it was unfair to imply that we took 
ourselves too seriously, and thought our performance was some- 
thing quite new. We were deeply gratified by the congratulations 
so many made to us, and we felt how much Mr. Terry had done 
for Downside in making the play a success ; but we can honestly 
say that we did nothing to justify the accusation of conceit, and 
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we were surprised at the actual success, which was greater than we 
had anticipated. 

It is surely inconsistent to say that the Alkestis was only a 
spectacle and Henry IV was a drama, and yet to argue that because 
the Alkestis has more human interest than other plays, it alone 
could be a success and please the audience. Also does it not seem 
to be begging the question to assume that the audience is always 
pleased by our Shakespeare plays ? Many agree with Charles 
Lamb that all representations of Shakespeare fall short of the 
pleasure of private reading, and this is certainly true when it is 
acted by boys. In writing the preface to my translation of the 
Alkestis I insisted on the purely human interest, and I regret that 
it should have been read as implying the want of human interest 
in such plays as Oedipus Coloneus or the Antigone. 

It is quite a new view of the Greek Drama to choose Euripides 
as the representative of its symmetry when the truth is that he falls 
below the other dramatists in this. It is the very want of 
symmetry, the varied interest, and the departure from the high 
aims of -^schylus or Sophocles, that makes it easier for us to 
appreciate Euripides. As regards the pre-eminence of the Alkestis 
for its pathos, I think the writer goes too far, and many would be 
more moved by the Antigone. Of course, no one would claim 
the Agamemnon as pathetic, but then it was written by ^schylus. 
Again, Euripides has so often been censured for the excess of 
rhetorical declamation in his plays that it is quite a new thing to 
hear that they do not afford material for elocutionary effort. 

Another remark of this article must not be passed over without 
comment. The writer says that the Greek drama is more 
* * advanced " than the modern problem play. Now the two plays 
compared, ** Alkestis '* and ** Henry IV.," acted last Christmas, 
show us how little truth there is in this. Would the writer of the 
article care to hear on our stage the play as Shakespeare wrote it? 
Yet no part of the Alkestis was omitted in order to make the play 
suited for a school stage. Not one of the Greek tragedies would 
require half the amount of excision that Henry IV. does, and 
of the comedies there are about the same number of Aristo- 
phanes* and of Shakespeare's Avhich could not be put on a school 
stage. 

Of course, the ** primary objects of school theatricals" might 
be defined differently by different persons, but taking the two 
somewhat arbitrarily chosen by the writer of the article, it would 
seem that his words would be more true if we altered them slightly 
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and said, ** The greatest argument we can find for Greek plays is 
that they make us familiar with the subtlest masters of phrase, 
and they give the best scope for elocutionary effort." It is indeed 
admitted on all hands that the Greek of the period of these plays 
is the most perfect development of human language, and even our 
stern critic will, we hope, allow that the actual performers under- 
stood their parts. As for the audience, it is doubtful whether 
those who listen to a Shakespeare play once, become very 
familiar with its phrases. An interesting practical comment 
on the statement that an audience would not care for another 
Greek Play is being given this year. The Bradfield play was 
arranged to be held three times, thus giving opportunity for 6000 
to witness it. So many applied that two extra performances 
were given. There is no need to go into the advantages of 
having Greek plays at schools since they are so well known, but it 
seemed to be desirable that in this Review some notice should be 
taken of an attack on our Greek Play, in order to show our 
readers that the arguments employed admit of an answer. We 
have had so many complimentary notices of our play, that we 
should have left the one unfavourable one unnoticed were it not 
that it seemed to invite an answer. Of course it would be 
foolish to think of convincing persons who do not care for Greek 
that the plays are interesting, and I have no desire to attempt this 
task, but only, in the name of those interested in our classical 
studies at Downside, to protest against the remarks which 
appeared in the Review. 

Your obedient servant, 

A. L. Kynaston. 
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yy BE were very pleased to see that Lieut. F. Wynter, R.A. (O.G.), who was 
^JLI severely wounded during- the campaign on the North- West Frontier, 
was one of the recipients of the Distinguished Service Order. His 
name appeared in the ** Birthday Gazette." 



The Rev. W. J. Keatinge (O.G.) has been gazetted chaplain to the Forces 
(fourth class). 

Our congratulations to P. B. Turnbull (O.G.), who, at the recent Militia 
Literary Examination, obtained 28th place on the list, with 5,706 marks. 

Dr. G. Pollard has been gazetted Major in the 1st V.B. of the Somerset Light 
Infantry. 



On Easter Tuesday the Hon. and Rev. Basil Fielding (O.G.) was ordained 
priest at Newnham Paddox. He has returned to Rome to continue his 
theological studies for the degree of D.D. He obtained his Licentiate in 
Theology last year. 



The following account from the East Stiffolk Gazette^ June 7, of the Whit- 
Monday Procession at Beccles will prove, we think, interesting to our readers. 

** A procession in honour of our Lady of Perpetual Succour took place on 
Whit-Monday, and the unique character of the proceedings attracted throngs 
of spectators. Regarded simply from a spectacular point of view, the ensemble 
was charming and refreshing to the eye ; but of course the procession was 
intended to convey other lessons, which it is not necessary here to particularize. 
St. Benet's School was the rendezvous for those intending to take part in the 
ceremony, and in the large playground young and old were formed in regular 
order by the chief - marshal, Mr. Lister Drummond, and his assistants, 
Mr. J. G. Kenyon, Mr. H. Todhunter, Mr. H. N. Ferrers, Mr. F. Stacey, and 
Mr. T. Palmer. Soon after 2.30, the appointed hour, the procession moved off, 
singing the hymn of St. Casimir, a band of instrumentalists giving the necessary 
lead. Half a dozen mounted troopers of the Loyal Suffolk Hussars, with drawn 
swords, led the way. Thurifers and acolytes, and the Rev. Father Mason 
followed with the Walsingham Cross of silver ; and next came sanctuary boys 
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from Vannouth and Gorieston, bearing the banners of our Lady and of St. 
Josi»ph. The Bun^^y contingent — thurifer, acolytes, sanctuary boys and 
sihtxil girls, with the Bungay crucifix and the banner of St. Edmund, K.M., 
carried by a coastguardsman from Southwolc), assisted by Mr. C. Cuddon, 
came next, and were followed by the Beccles thurifer, acolytes, and crucifix 
borne by the Rev. Father E. Scott. The beautiful banner of our Lady of 
Gillingham, carried in turn by Miss M. Kenyon, Miss E. Belcher, and Miss E. 
Andrewes, was a prominent feature in the procession, and was followed by 
sanctuary boys (Beccles and Southwold), and Beccles school girls, wearing 
blue sashes. The statue of our Lady, supported on a kind of palanquin, 
carried bj' four little girls, prettily dressed and wearing wreaths of flowers, 
and attended by acolytes, was of course the princif>al figure. Sisters 
of the third order of St. Dominic, Beccles school boys wearing papal 
colours, the band in private dress, a dozen or more tertiaries of St. Francis of 
AsMsi, members of the guild of Corpus Christi with their banner, the Mayor 
(F. K. Banham, Esq.), Mr. F. Smith, of Bungay — these all preceded the offi- 
ciant (the Rev. Dom Meinrad Fulton, O.S.B. ) wearing red cofje, and accom- 
panied by the Rev. Father R. Moss, O.P., and the Rev. Dom Francis Fleming, 
O.S.B. Preceded by an acolyte and the Gillingham crucifix, the banner o( 
** Our Lady of Gtx)d Counsel " was carried by Miss A. Kenyon, Miss M. Brad- 
shaw, and Miss R. Smith, followed by the Guild of our Lady. The banner of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus (Bungay) was followed by men of the laity, the 
banner of the Guild of Ransom by women of the laity. Several carriages 
brought up the rear. Without counting these or the band, about 3(X) 
Catholics iook part in the procession, which covered a considerable dis- 
tance. Inspector Lingley and his staff accompanied the procession from 
the school across the bridge well into Gillingham, where Norfolk police- 
men attended ; but nothing whatever in the shape of disorder or ridicule 
was manifested anywhere on the line of route from Beccles to Gillingham 
Hall. 

Arrived at the beautiful shrine which had been improvised in a natural arbour 
of trees, a short distance from the Hall, a short prayer was said by the 
officiating priest, followed by the hymn to ** Our Lady of Perpetual Succour." 
The priest next read an affectionate message sent by Father. Guy, of Bungay, 
in his own writing, in which the pastor spoke of himself as ** nigh unto 
death's door," and added, ** God has wonderfully blessed St. Benet's, and may 
it be your happy lot to show by the earnestness of your lives in His service 
your gratitude for His many mercies." Father Fulton said he would convey 
to Father Guy their thankful appreciation of his kind and prayerful message, 
and also assure him that their prayers would go up for him in his time of trial 
and suffering. 

The Rev. Dom Francis Fleming, O.S.B., then gave an address on the text, 
* Behold, from hencefiorth all generations shall call me blessed.' 

After the sermon a special invocation was made to Our Lady of Lourdes fen- 
Mr. Robin Worswick, and then the hymn, * God bless our Pope,' was heartily 
sung, as the procession re-formed, and marched to the lawn on the east front 
of the Hall, where the band played *God save the Queen.' 

Mr. J. G. Kenyon generously provided tea on the lawn for all who had taken 
part in the service, but unfortunately rain began to fall, and this part of the 
proceedings had necessarily to be hurried over." 
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Doni Ethelbert Home has again been elected a member of the Midsomer 
Norton Urban District Council, and has been elected a member of the 
Stratton Parish Council, which appointed him its chairman. 



Abbot Moore has resigfned the post of chaplain to the Convent at May field, 
and is now living^ at our Mission at Woolton, near Liverpool. We are glad to 
learn that he has quite recovered from his recent serious illness. 

The O'Conor Don (O.G.) has been appointed one of the members of a 
commission to enquire into the working of the Irish Intermediate Education 
Act. 



We hear that Mr. Wilfrid Jackson (O.G.) is engaged to be married. 



On June 16, Mr. Raymond Murphy (O.G.) was married to Miss Lyons ; on 
June 30, Mr. Charles le Boulanger (O.G.) was married to Miss Teresa Beckitt 
Nicholson ;and on June 23, Mr. Reginald Talbot (O.G.) to Miss Arundel. Our 
best wishes and congratulations to them. 

The following announcement appeared in the Times oi ]\\\y 2 : — " PARKER : 
PURSSELL. — On the 30th June, at St. Dominic's Priory, Haverstock-hill, by 
the Very Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D., W^ILFK ID WATSON, second surviving son 
of the late SIR HENRY WATSON PARKER, of Hampstead, and Lady Watson 
Parker, of 22, Upper Park-road, N.W., to FRANCES CHARLOTTE, third 
daughter of the late ALFRED PURSSELL, C.C, of Hampstead." 

Sir Rowland Blennerhassett (O.G.), President of Queen's College, Cork, 
has published his inaugural address on University Education in England, 
France and Germany. 

The cricket season has been sadly marred by the bad weather ; several 
matches were either abandoned or completely spoilt. The eleven has been 
very weak indeed, principally on account of the majority of last year's eleven 
being unavailable. We believe only three of the present eleven were included 
in the 1897 team. 



On June 14, Mr. Roper brought his boys from Bournemouth to play an eleven 
of Downside boys under fifteen. The match was an uneven one, as the 
Bournemouth boys were obviously outclassed. However they made a very 
g-allant fight and played with great courage and energy, and even during their 
long outing during the Downside innings, they did not lose form, but kept 
keen and alert even to the end — a very good exhibition of pluck and perse- 
verance. On June 29, the Downside boys went to Bournemouth and gained a 
second brilliant victory. 



These matches have been productive of much good. The cricket of the 
smaller boys has improved ; they play in very good form, and take much more 
interest in their game than formerly. It was quite a pleasure to watch them 
on June 14, playing really good cricket, and not indulging in mere "slogging." 
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On Thursday, May 31, the boys g-ave an entertainment at the Drill Hall, 
Midsomer Norton, in aid of the Cottag-e Hospital at Paulton. The choir sang 
some glees and madrigals, and Mr. Terry, F; Boyd, C. Goolden, H. Tumbull, 
and G. Williams acted ** Box and Cox" and "Crazed." It was the first time 
on record that the boys had given a performance away from Downside ; we 
are glad that it was on behalf of such a thoroughly worthy object. We 
believe the Hospital has benefited to a certain extent through the boys' 
efforts, but we believe that the performance was not extensively advertised. 



The Athletic Sjwrts were very successful this year, and luckily were favoured 
with fine weather. We print the results in the First and Second Divisions, 





I. DIVISION. 




Event. 


Winners. Time or Distance. 


100 Yards - 


1 C. Goolden - 


2 H. Tumbull - 


10 4-5th sec. 


Quarter Mile 


1 C. Goolden - 


2 B. Morrall - 


59 2-5th sec. 


Half Mile - 


1 C. Goolden - 


2 J. Roche Kelly 


2m. 23 4-5s. 


Mile - - - - 


1 J. Roche Kelly 


2 H. Turnbull - 


5m. 31 4-5s. 




3 E. Galbraith. 




Hurdles 


1 J. Roche Kelly 


2 G. English - 


20 2-5th sec. 


Throwing Cricket Ball- 


1 G. English 


2 E. Galbraith - 


93yds. 2ft. 8in. 


Putting the Weight - 


1 H. Tumbull - 


2 C. Goolden - 


27ft. 4iin. 


High Jump - - - 


1 J. Roche Kelly 


2 G. English 


4ft. lOin. 


Broad Jump- 


1 C. Goolden - 


2 G. English - 


18ft. 


High Pole Jump - 


1 G. English 


2 H. Peirano - 


8ft. 4in. 


Consolation Race 


P. Turnbull 






Aggregate - 


C. Goolden 


3N. 






II. DIVISK 


100 Yards - 


1 T. Scully 


2 J. Chatlerton - 


13sec. 


Quarter Mile 


1 T. Scully 


2 J. Chatterton - 


65 3-5th sec. 


Half Mile - 


1 T. Scully 


2 F. Green 


2m.40 3-5s. 


Hurdles 


1 C. Nevile 


2 G. Williams - 


20 3-5th sec. 


Throwing Cricket Ball- 


1 J. Barrett 


2 F. Nicholson - 


72yds. 1ft. 


Putting the Weight - 


1 C. Turnbull - 


2 T. Scully 


22ft. 7iin. 


High Jump - - - 


1 R. English - 


2 C. Waters - 


4ft. lin. 


Broad Jump 


1 T. Scully 


2 J. Chatterton - 


14ft. 5in. 


Consolation Race 


E. Griffin 






Aggregate - 


T. Scully 






In the Third Division 


the principal prize-winners were S. 


Young, P. von 


Schubert, C. Haskett-Smith, A. de Cosson, 


and G. Purcell-Gilpin. 



Mr. J. Radcliffe, as usual, brought an eleven to Downside for Whitsuntide. 
The members of the team were — Messrs. J. Radclifte, P. Radclifie, W. H. 
Ryan, O. Riddell, J. Hope, H. Colegrave, V. Colegrave, F. Radcliffe, C. 
Murphy, W. Chichester, G. Arundel. It was an interesting match; the 
visitors ultimately winning by two wickets. The scores were — Downside, 167 
and 91 ; Mr. Radcliffe's XL, 147 and 114 for eight wickets. 
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The Conference of Catholic Headmasters, which this year was held at St. 
Edmund's College, Old Hall^ Ware, was a most successful meeting- from every 
point of view. Several interesting and valuable papers were read, especially 
those by Fr. John Norris, of the Oratory, and Mgr. Corbishley, of Ushaw, and 
there was a series of very instructive discussions. The Conference is a most 
valuable institution, and it has already been .productive of much good. The 
Headmasters were entertained right royally. Nothing could have exceeded the 
kindness and hospitality of Mgr. Ward and the Fathers at St. Edmund's. 



During the Easter term, Dom Cuthbert Butler has been lecturing to the 
Undergraduates at Cambridge, on the following subjects : — 
April 24. Modern Miracles. 

The Mother of God. 

The Dark Ages. 

Relics. 

Observance of the Sunday. 

The Sacraments. 

The Holy Trinity. 



May 


1. 


May 


8. 


May 


15. 


May 


22. 


May 


29. 


June 


5. 



We understand that Dom Butler will now cease to be lecturer, as the Board 
which appoints the lecturers and chaplains for the Catholic Undergraduates 
has determined that the lecturers shall continue in office for one year only. 



On Thursday, March 31, a large number of visitors came to hear the Sacred 
Concert, which will now, we suppose, be an annual affair. The following was 
the programme : — 

Part L 
Pergolesi's STAB AT MATER, for Treble and Alto voices. 

1. Chorus " Stabat mater dolorosa " 

2. Treble Solo " Cujus animam " G. WILLIAMS. 

3. Chorus ** O quam tristis" 

4. Alto Solo \ ««n..«^^..^Ko*" I P. VON SCHUBERT, 
(voices doubled) ] Qu« moerebat , ^ BLOUNT. 

( G. WILLIAMS, 

5. Duet and Chorus ** Quis est homo " -^ P. VON SCHUBERT, 

( AND CHOIR. 

6. Treble Solo ** Vidit suum " E. MACCABE. 

7. Alto Solo "Eia mater" L. DALY. 

8.. Chorus ** Fac ut ardeat " 

] ( G. WILLIAMS, E. MACCABE, 

/' \j ,, ,, l'..."Sanctamater"...-^ P. VON SCHUBERT, 

(voices doubled) J \ AND J. DE ALCALA-GALIANO. 

10. AltoSolo. " Fac ut portem " L. DALY. 

11. Chorus ** Inflammatus et accensus " 



12. 



WILLAMS AND 
E. MACCABE. 
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13. Chorus "AMEN" 

N 
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Part II. 
Selections from Mendelssohn's Works. 
1. Overture "The Hebrides" THE BAND. 

2 Duet and Chorus ** I waited for the Lord " ' g* m \ccABE ' 

r From the Lobgesang") | ^^^ CHOIR. ' 

3. Violin Solo MR. SCHoTTLER. 

4. Allegretto un poco agitato THE BAND. 

(Front '* Lobgesang" Symphony) 

5. Trio ** Lift thine eyes " TREBLES & ALTOS. 

{From ''Elijah") 

, c 1 *• f *u ^ D 7 I G. WILLIAMS, E. MACCABE 

6. Selection from the 42na Psalm J- .^ ^ CHOIR 

7. March ** Cornelius" THE BAND. 

The Choruses went very well indeed ; the tone of the trebles and altos was 
full and round, and the * attack ' prompt. The solos were well known, but we 
thought that the band was at times unduly prominent. Williams' voice has 
improved in tone, and he phrased the ** Cujus animam " very correctly and 
neatly. Maccabe's ** Vidit suum " was excellent, and was delivered with much 
sympathy and expresssion. There was plenty of energy and **go" in the 
** Inflammatus," and the boys obviously enjoyed singing it. The ** Amen " 
closing was capital, and a very good wind-up to a really admirable perform- 
ance of Pergolesi's beautiful work. In the second part, the band played the 
"Hebrides" overture with much spirit and without a hitch, and also the 
Alle^relto from the ** Lobgesang " with grace and feeling. ** Lift thine eyes" 
was beautifully sung, and stirred up the audience to enthusiasm. Thccluct 
and chorus, ** I waited for the Lord," was well and efficiently sung. The 
thanks of all are due to Mr. Terry for the success of the concert — one of the 
best, if not the best, we have had for many years. He has the choir under 
perfect control, and is able to infuse into them some of his own vigour and 
enthusiasm. They very readily respond to his suggestions, and sing as if 
they really enjoyed their work. Mr. Schiittler is to be congratuated on the 
admirable playing of his solo, and also for his skilful leading of the band. 



The chapel of St. Lawrence is being gradually completed in all its details 
according to the desires of the founders. Before this is in print the new altar 
will have been finished, and the one previously in use set up in the chapel of 
the Holy Angels. The latter altar, we may note in passing, at one lime foniied 
part of an Anglican oratory, and was brought to Downside after the conver- 
sion to the Catholic faith of those who owned it. It was built into ihe north 
wall of the Chapel — but the new one is placed at the eastern side. Its appear- 
ance is rather difficult to describe as a whole, there being no technical word 
which would convey a distinct idea of its structure. The altar is screened and 
protected on three sides by an elaborately panelled and ** returned" reredos, the 
whole supporting a somewhat heavy canopy of stone and wood. The simple 
cresting of this structure is 13 feet 6 inches from the ground. 
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The "style " of the work is early perpendicular, and appears to be an adap- 
tation to late g-othic of what we may term the old Christian ** ciborium." Our 
view in reg-ard to the g-enesis of this revival is sug-gested by the pillars a little 
distance from the corners of the Altar, which bring to mind the four columns 
of the early "ciborium." A type of this development, though not purely 
English, is to be found in an English example quite close to our doors, 
in the Altar baldachin of the Chapel of St. Calixtus in Wells Cathedral. 
The effect of the whole with its canopy and reredos is rich already ; this will 
be enhanced by the colouring and gilding which are to be used in due course. 
Mr. F. A. Walters, F.S.A., the designer of the new work in St. Lawrence's 
Chapel, must be congratulated on so pleasing a revival of ancient form, in this 
case not merely of antiquarian interest, but for daily use in God's service. 

Mass was said for the first time at the new altar in the Lady Chapel on St. 
Augustine's Day, May 26th. This altar, the gift of the Rev. A. Stapylton Barnes, 
M.A., is at present in an elementary stag-e, and its adornments all of the 
future. We hope in our next number to reproduce Mr. Comper's dra wing of 
the altar as it will appear when completed. 



In regard to our illustrations of the article on Shepton Mallet Convent, we 
have to thank the Superioress of the Visitation Convent at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
for lending us the old lithograph from which the general view has been obtained, 
and A. Slocombe Knill, Esq., of "The Cloisters," Shepton Mallet, for the like 
kindness in regard to the second picture, reproduced from a pen and ink 
drawing by a local artist. 

Our masons are scarcely ever idle at Downside, as building of some kind is 
continually going on. They are now at work on additions to the servants' 
rooms in the kitchen block. Mr. Caswall, the foreman, is the architect, and 
the new work is being built on the same lines as the existing kitchens. They 
will be in use before the end of the summer. 



Great improvements have also taken place in tlie surroundings of this 
portion of the building. The space between the kitchens and " old chapel" is 
now laid out as a drill ground, and the view of the Refectory and adjacent 
buildings from the North has been improved by the levelling of all the 
g-round between the now cloister and the monks' cemetery, which space has 
been covered with turf. We note that a certain portion has been left uncovered. 
This is the site of the excavation necessary for the building of the new 
sacristies on the eastern side of the monastery quadrangle. 



We quote from the Tablet of May 7th, the following report of a meeting of 
the Historical Research Society: — "A large gathering of the members and 
friends of the Historical Research Society assembled at Archbishop's house 
to hear a paper read by Dom E. C. Butler, O.S.B., on the subject of 'The 
Modern Critical Historical School — its Methods and Tendencies.' His 
Eminence the Cardinal presided, and the clergy supporting him were Mgr. 
Moyes, Mgr. Vaughan, Dr. Luke Rivington, Fr. O'Sullivan, and others. 
The lecturer showed how greatly the modern method of dealing with 
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manuscripts differs from the ancient practice. The minute and exact 
examination, the precision and completeness of references, the scientific 
classification, the treatment of variant readings, the discernment of heredity, 
and the discovery of the great archetypes from which the multitude of 
manuscripts sprang, called for mental and moral qualities of a high order, 
such as were required for the highest work in physical science. 



** A good modem editor followed, in his work, the same manifold processes 
of inductive reasoning as were required for scientific investigations. The 
same principles were applied to documents, and the same methods used as 
scientific men employed in the observation of nature. In the domain of 
history, records were accessible in these days as they had never been before, 
and pre-eminently the Archives of the Vatican. The result was that history, 
both sacred and profane, stood revealed in all its secret springs and workings 
as it had never been known at any previous period. A change had accordingly 
come over the manner of writing history, and men of the genius of Lingard 
and Hallam would no longer write books such as they had written, but history 
of the highest order would deal with single reigns, limited periods, or 
particular institutions. 

** Historians of great name spare no pains in the pursuit of truth, and nothing 
is too small for their attention. Under such scientific treatment, the history of 
the Middle Ages and of other periods was being re-written. Such scientific 
investigation was pioneer work, and scientific history must precede philoso- 
phical. It was scientific in that it showed the most scrupulous regard for truth. 
In this respect, the modern methods were good in their tendencies, as was 
shown in the investigation of the New Testament as i egards both its texts and 
its authenticity. The German rationalists assailed the New Testament, but 
men like Bishop Lightfoot had by their painstaking and scholarly work 
triumphantly vindicated the text and authenticity of the New Testament in 
such a way as to make it unique among the writings of any day. 



" In the examination of three thousand manuscripts of the Greek Testament, 
seven-eighths of the text showed no divergence, the remaining eighth showing 
only slight differences of order and other trivialities. Such work had placed 
the text on a scientific basis. He strongly urged the necessity of engaging in 
that work, which at present was almost entirely conducted by non-Catholics. 
He regarded it as unfortunate and militating against true research that a 
controversial atmosphere should surround Catholics in the country at the 
present time. He looked for the development of those critical studies among 
Catholics by a larger number of the clergy being set apart for such special 
study, and he turned to the universities as the great centres of the intellectual 
movements of the day. With the Catholic Faith on the one hand and English 
common sense on the other, they could have no fear of Catholic truth coming 
out of every ordeal with increasing triumph. In the course of his lecture, 
Dom Butler paid a high tribute to the spirit of truth which animated scientific 
men both in the region of physical science and critical studies. The Cardinal, 
in inviting questions, referred to the lecture as being a noble and judicious 
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exposition of the principles of critical investig^ation, by one who was a pioneer 
in such work. The lecture could not have proceeded from anyone better 
qualified to speak on the subject. In his candid and lucid statement, the 
lecturer had expressed a desire that the Catholic Church should take her place 
in such investigations. He (the Cardinal) was happy to know that the Church 
was taking her place. The school was not large, but it was select and power- 
ful; and in a few years time would increase and be strengthened. He expressed 
to Dom Butler the sense of deep obligation they all felt for his lecture that 
evening." 

The Librarian begs leave to acknowledge with grateful thanks the receipt 
of a large number of books for the Community Library. The donors of 
books since January, 1898, are — Mr. Oddie, Miss Boyd, Miss Morrice, Dom 
F. A. Gasquet, Dom G. B. Cox, Dom M. O. Langdale, Dom J. G. Dolan, Dom 
H. B. Bulbeck, Dom T. L. Almond, Dom A. F. Fleming, J. E. Harting, Esq., 
Everard Green, Esq., Rouge Dragofi; J. Mulhall, Esq., J. G. Hudleston, Esq. 

Among the books presented are — Memoirs of Mr. FitzHerbert ; Transac 
tions of the Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire (5 vols., 1893-18%); 
Life of Princess Borghese, by Lady Martin; Constitutional History of the 
Church of England, by Felix Mackower; Woman under Monasticism, by 
Lina Eckenstein; The Prayer Book Articles; Homilies, by J. T. Tomlinson; 
Testament Novi, Editio Vulgata, Lugduni, 1546; Epistolae Genuinae Str 
Igtiatii Mart, Amsterdam, 1646; Life and Work of St. Francis of Assisi, by 
W. J. Knox-Little; An Archaeological Survey of Herefordshire and Lanca- 
shire, 1896; A Practical Catechism on Sundays &c. of the Year, 1774; 
De Profanis ^gyptiorum, Romanorum et Sacris Christianorum Ritibus, 
Hanoverae, 1681 ; Triglot Bible (Septuagint, Syriac and Vulgate), London, 
1890; L' Antiquity expliqu^e et representee en figures, by Dom Bernard de 
Montfaucon, Paris, 1719; Dictionary of English Catholics, by Joseph Gillow, 
vol. 4 ; Calendar of State Papers^ Nos. 7 and 8, Venetian. 



Mr. J. G. Hudleston has presented to the Community Library a costly and 
valuable gift, which has supplied a long-felt want, — a catalogue cabinet. There 
is some chance now, we hope, of having a complete catalogue of the books, 
but the task of cataloguing so many thousand volumes will be long and 
wearisome. 



Notice has already been taken in this issue of the degrees obtained by Dom 
Butler and Dom Kuypers at Cambridge. We desire to congratulate them 
most heartily on the honour paid to them — an honour which naturally reflects 
on their Alma Mater, It is our pleasing duty to announce that Dom R. H. 
Connolly, who is studying with them at Cambridge, was awarded by the 
authorities of Christ's College, to which he is attached, an Exhibition of ;{^20 
for excellence in his examinations. He also won the Gell prize for Hebrew. 



The Annual Downside Dinner was held at the Holborn Restaurant on Tues- 
day, June 21. Dom Aidan Gasquet, D.D., was in the chair. Among those 
present were the Bishop of Newport, the Prior of Downside, Abbot (Mgr.) 
JohnVaughan, Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Sir John Talbot Power, Sir Walter 
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Sinylhe, Messrs. John Behan, John Corney, Everard Green {Rouge Dragon)^ 
Lancelot Green, Francis Purssell, Edward Willett, Edward Stillwell, Georg-e 
Blount, Edmund Harting-, Cecil Rose, William Pag-e, William FitzGibbon, John 
Gradwell, Andrew Ford, Ambrose Kelly, Charles Bering^on, Francis Kinders- 
ley, Thomas Fulton, Ernest Gape, Ernest Ware, M.D., Arthur Sells, Archibald 
Mitford, Edward Hansom, Henry Campbell, Wilfrid Jackson, Watson Parker, 
L. A. Baillon, E. Ballord, P. Blackwell, P. Boland, E. O'Bryan, the Revs. 
Edward Mostyn, Wilfrid Corney, Leo Almond, Vincent Corney, Odo Lang-dale, 
Gilbert Dolan, Meinrad Fulton, and Norbert Birt. 

The toast of the evening, "Alma Mater," was proposed by Sir Walter Smythe 
and acknowledged by the Prior of Downside. ** The Visitors " were proposed 
by Mr. George Blount, and Bishop Hedley replied ; while the health of the 
Chairman was given by Mgr. John Vaughan. 

Before the party broke up Father Aidan Gasquet announced that it was the 
desire of many present that the Old Gregorians should hold a Smoking Con- 
cert in London in the early winter, and that it was intended to carry this out ; 
and he asked that those who thought they might be able to attend would 
communicate with him at Great Ormond Street. 



Edward FitzGerald, a member of the Sixth Form, has just passed his 
Entrance Examination for Trinity College, Dublin, and also the Junior Fresh- 
man Examination. 



We owe our thanks to Dom Gasquet for having permitted us to print in this 
number the very valuable paper on ** Mediaeval Guilds." He has always been 
a most constant contributor to this review, and has made many sacrifices In 
order to satisfy the demands of the Editor. We feel highly complimented in 
being allowed to print the article just mentioned, the result of so much original 
research and labour. 



We welcome four new contributors, and we are grateful to Sir Francis 
Fleming (O.G.), K.C.M.G., the Governor of the Leeward Islands, for the 
information he gives us of the Islands that are committed to his charge, and 
to Mr. A. Thorold, Mr. H. Feasy, and Dom Gilbert Mackey, for their articles. 



An interesting paper by Dom Leo Almond on Prior Park is held over till the 
next number. 

Apropos of Sir Francis Fleming's article, the following paragraph appeared 
in the Daily Telegraph of June 23, under the heading of " An Insolvent 
Colony " : — ** Things are in a bad way in one of our colonies, the Virgin 
Islands, a small group in the West Indies. The Governor, in his annual 
report, says that the debt of ;{^2,000 is hopelessly depressing the people, who 
cannot pay the interest. Sir F. Fleming asks the Imperial Government to 
pay off this modest debt and put the education on a better footing in the 
islands. Although the poverty is so great, the land produces large quantities 
of fibre-plants, and the manufacture of lime-juice in the hands of persons of 
small capital would be the salvation of the islands. Lime trees flourish 
wherever grown, and there is no blight and no lengthened period of drought." 
Sir Francis Fleming mentions these islands on page 113. 
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It is with sincere pleasure that we gfive in this number a photograph of 
Cathedral-Prior Raynal, whose jubilee was celebrated at Belmont in May. 
We venture to offer him our most cordial congratulations, and to express a 
hope that he may long be spared to preside over the destinies of St. Michael's 
Priory — a monastery which owes so much to his unwearied zeal and enterprise. 
Although his life is bound up with St. Michael's, he does not forget — nor do 
Ave — that he is a Gregorian. 

We were glad to see in the Times that on June 21, Mr. D. Wilson Ewer, 
who for some years was professor of music at Downside, was admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor of Music at Oxford. 

Lieut. Gregory Stapleton, R.N. (O.G.), has been appointed to the 
**Arethusa" for navigating duties. 

Mr. George Hughes (O.G.) has passed the Intermediate Examination of the 
Incorporated Law Society. 

Mr. Claude de Cosson (O.G.) has just passed out of the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Cooper's Hill. He was very successful at the examina- 
tions, and qualified for an Indian Government appointment. 



We were glad to note both new and old faces at the small gathering usual 
now at Downside during Holy Week, and nearly all were Old Gregorians. 
Amongst them were — Messrs. Edmund Bishop, Everard Green (Rouge Dragon J^ 
L. M. Seel, R. Roskell, F. Kenyon, J. de Toledo, F. H. Boyd, and C. Spruyt. 
This year, for the first time at Downside, Vittoria's famous music for the 
** Turba " was used when the Passion was sung according to St. Matthew and 
St. Luke, and very excellent it was. Messrs. Cary & Co. have lately published 
an entirely new edition of many portions of the Holy Week music, composed by 
Mr. R. R. Terry. Until we heard the " Cum appropinquaret " sung in pro- 
cession at the beginning of the Palm Sunday ceremonies we had never realised 
how interesting and devotional a tract may be made. The tract on Good 
Friday, ** Eripe me Domine ab homine malo," sung immediately before the 
chanting of the Passion, was very fiine — a simple plaintive melody in four 
parts. Mr. Terry has caught the sadness of the " Popule meus," and this 
note runs through all his music for the " Improperia." 



Among the officers who sailed on July 13 with the 2nd Batt. Grenadier 
Guards for Gibraltar was Lord O'Hagan (O.G.) 

The following announcement appeared in the Times of July 12 : — ** Sweet- 
man. — On the 7th July, at 47 Merrion Square, Dublin, the wife of John 
Sweetman, Drumbaragh, Kells, Co. Meath, of a son. 



As we are going to press we learn, to our great regret, that on Sunday, 
July 17, measles made its appearance in the School. The Exhibition conse- 
quently will not take place. We fear that the Oxford Local Examinations 
results will suffer from this unexpected and unfortunate contretemps. 
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We regrret to record the death of Mr. WILLIAM TAUNTON (O.G ), aged 89, 
who died April 23. He came to the School in 1822. He was, we believe, the 
oldest Gregorian. R.I.P. 

We also regret to announce the death of Mr. WILLIAM O'CONNOR, who 
died on April 5, aged 48. He came to the School in January, 1863. R.LP. 



We have also to announce the deaths of Mrs. LANGDALE, on March 12, and 
of Miss FRANCES LANGDALE on May 7. R.LP. 
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Downside Review. 

December 1898. 

NOTES OF A VOYAGE LITT^RAIRE* 



TTlHEN it was settled that I was to edit the Greek text of the 
^\r Lausiac History, and the Syndics of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press had agreed to print the book in a second number of 
Texts and SiudieSy it became clear that in order to prepare the 
edition properly, it would be necessary to collate various MSS. in 
Italian libraries. To enable me to do this, I received a grant from 
a University Fund (the Hort Memorial Fund), created for the 
purpose of assisting those engaged on biblical and patristic textual 
studies to visit foreign libraries. 

I left Cambridge on the morning of Monday, June 20th, and 
travelled straight through to Basle by the Calais-Basle express, 
reaching Basle the following morning at five. I left at seven for 
Luzern, and it was (as doubtless must always be the case) with 
feelings of emotion and awe that an hour later, half-way between 
Basle and Luzern, I for the first time saw rising in the distance 
the snow-capped peaks of the Swiss mountains. I went by steamer 
from Luzern down the ** Sea of the Four Forest Cantons." It was 
a lovely summer day, the sun shining brightly, and not a cloud 
in the sky. The boat was full of a number of school-girls, out 
for a school treat ; they kept up a succession of national songs and 
simple hymns, and the men on board supplied the tenor and bass : 
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one of the songs seemed to me, and to other English people, to 
closely resemble ** God save the Queen," but we were assured it 
was a Swiss national song. In the far distance, as we rounded 
the Pilatus, appeared, the sun playing on their white peaks, one 
after the other in stately procession, the row of giant Bernese 
mountains, — the Schreckhorner, Monch, Eiger, and Jungfrau. But 
I must not begin to give my impressions of Swiss scenery ; that 
would be intolerable. At Fluellen I left the steamer and caught the 
train for the St. Gothard Pass and Milan. This was at mid-day, 
and the heat in the train was intense ; still one would not have 
had it a degree cooler at the cost of a ray of the sunlight that was 
making radiant and unspeakably glorious a landscape the like of 
which 1 had never seen or dreamt of. Throughout all the after- 
noon on and on we sped, through an unceasing panorama of grand, 
wild scenery. Mountain after mountain towered precipitously over 
us on either side ; to see the snowy summits from the railway 
carriage, it was necessary to kneel down and look almost perpen- 
dicularly up, and this is not in cuttings, but when passing along 
the valleys between the mountains : one felt the climbing instinct 
rising in one's breast — the wish to be at the top of each successive 
peak. Gorge after gorge opened out ; ravine after ravine yawned 
beneath us. At every step some mountain torrent thundered down 
from the heights, now spread out like a sheet of glass over the rocks, 
now leaping tumultuously down a precipice — nameless torrents, 
alongside of which our most vaunted waterfalls. Foyers and Tore, 
and even Southey's Lodore (which, when I saw it, had about a pint 
of water trickling down), must sink into insignificance. On and 
on we sped for hours : at last one became conscious that a change 
was coming over the scene ; no more snow was on the heights, and 
lower down vineyards began to appear, and then cultivated fields ; 
and so the wild stern Alpine scenery gradually softened and tamed 
down into the exquisite loveliness of Lago Lugano, which the rail- 
way skirts ; and at last, at six o'clock, we stopped at Chiasso, and 
I found myself for the first time in Italy. And not till then, on 
reflecting that for ten hours — from eight till six — I had been 
travelling by steam, on boat and railway, and had all the time 
been traversing but a corner of the Alps, did I begin to realise what 
a range of mountains is. I came home by the other route — by 
Turin and Mont Cenis ; my advice to anyone going to Italy is to 
go by Basle and St. Gothard, for it is incomparably grander. 

I got to Milan after dusk, too late to gain admittance to the 
Duomo. That same night I started for Venice, my first destina- 
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tion. As the train crossed the long mole connecting Venice with 
the mainland, the sun was just rising across the lagoon, and a few 
minutes later I found myself in (I suppose) the most romantic town 
in Europe, gliding along the canals in a gondola, enjoying the 
novelty of the situation in the balmy air and lovely calm of an early 
Italian summer morning. 

In spite of my two nights in the train I was in the library of St. 
Mark's when it opened at nine o'clock, and in a few minutes was 
at work at my MSS. I shall have a more appropriate place than 
this to explain the nature of my work at Venice : suffice it to say 
that it occupied me nearly three weeks, working (with half an 
hour's break) from nine till four each day. From four till eight 
I used to recreate myself, seeing some of the sights of Venice ; 
but I made no attempt to ** do " Venice. St. Mark's, S. Giorgio 
Maggiore, the old basilica of St. Peter, SS. John and Paul, the 
Frari, the Scalzi, — these and the old church of St. Donatus in 
Murena were the only churches that I visited ; and I entered none 
of the palaces except the Doges', nor any picture gallery. In St. 
Mark's I spent many a half-hour — mostly sitting and wondering. 
It is a church that can never be mastered or known. Truly there 
'* the eye is tiot filled with seeing," for there is not in the whole 
interior surface a spot on which the eye does not rest to gaze on 
mosaic, or rich marble, or costly work of exquisite art in bronze or 
silver or gold. Among all churches I have ever seen St. Mark's is 
quite unique, and I must not attempt to say more about it, beyond 
that in it I had my first revelation of what to me was an unknown 
and unimagined art, — the art of mosaic painting on a large scale ; 
and of all the things I saw in Rome nothing interested or delighted 
me more than the many specimens of this (to me) new art, especially 
those earliest ones of S. Constantia and St. Mary Major. 

There are two great Gothic churches in Venice, SS. John and 
Paul, and the Frari : noble buildings they are, of what would be 
called in England the Early Style ; but I fancy they would be 
looked upon as thin and meagre specimens of that style. One 
feature in them is especially remarkable. Though they are 
crowded with great monuments — for they were the favourite 
burial-places of the Doges and other grandees — in every style, 
gothic, renascence, classical and modern, these monuments do not 
clash with the sacred character of the building, they are not out of 
keeping with the genius loci, for they are all (except perhaps a few of 
the most recent) thoroughly Christian, and free from those pagan 
and modern realistic elements that impart to the similar structures 
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in Westminster Abbey an effect so incongruous as to spoil the 
character of the building. 

One other reflection often forced itself upon me in the churches 
of Venice : — are modern devotions incapable of artistic treatment ? 
I cannot believe it : but to see a grand altar-piece by Tintoretto or 
another master of the Venetian school, and in front of it fixed a 
small cheap modern daub or oleograph, inartistic and vulgar, of 
St. Joseph, or the Holy Family, or the Sacred Heart, — it must be 
said that under such circumstances modern devotions appear in 
their least attractive form. 

Of course I visited the Mechitarist Monastery of Armenian 
Benedictines on the island of S. Lazzaro, a couple of miles from 
Venice out to sea. This monastery escaped suppression and the 
confiscation of its property and goods at the hands of the Italian 
Government through being under Turkish protection. It is 
certainly curious that the only Benedictine house in St. Benedict's 
own land thus spared from confiscation by a Christian government, 
should owe its safety to the fact that the monks are subjects of a 
Mohammedan power ! The monastery with its gardens and out- 
houses occupies the whole island. There are about eighty inhabi- 
tants of the island, all Armenians ; forty to fifty monks, and up- 
wards of thirty boys, who it is hoped may become monks. Besides 
this the Mechitarists have a lay college in Venice itself, where a 
body of them dwell and teach some fifty Armenian boys and young 
men, many of them from the leading Catholic families in Armenia. 
They have similar colleges in Constantinople, Trebizond and else- 
where, and a number of missions among the Catholic Armenians. 
All the church services are in Armenian and according to the 
Armenian rite. The whole atmosphere is Armenian, and there is 
no idea of any Latinising or Westernising spirit. The abbot of S. 
Lazzaro is always a titular archbishop. The monastery has con- 
siderable means and is a very influential institution, and its monks 
have acquired for themselves a good name in the learned world by 
their scholarly works and their editions of Armenian writings. 
Such works have been issuing from S. Lazzaro since the beginning 
of the century ; but it was not for a long time, hardly until twenty 
or thirty years ago, that their great value came to be recognised 
by Western scholars : the Apology of Apollonius (c. A.D. 185) had 
been printed in Armenian for twenty years before Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare called attention to it in 1893. The monastery possesses 
a fine collection of Armenian MSS., and an Armenian printing press, 
but the work is done by Venetian printers wholly ignorant of 
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Armenian. The venerable white-bearded monk who showed me 
over the monastery, Fr. Leo Alishan, the prior, is well known to 
the learned world as the author of several works. I should have 
liked to spend a few days there to see the manner of life of the 
only Oriental Benedictines, and the Armenian services ; but it 
was vacation time, and the community was away at the country 
house at Padua, and only six or seven were left to keep up the 
monastic life at S. Lazzaro. 

While at Venice I enjoyed the truly brotherly hospitality of the 
Benedictines of S. Giorgio Maggiore on the Isola, a small island 
across the Grand Canal facing the Doges' Palace. The monastery 
was founded in the tenth century, and the monks had the whole 
Isola, with fair-sized gardens and a couple of fields, all to them- 
sefves. There used to be nearly a hundred monks ; but by the 
end of the eighteenth century the number had fallen off to about 
thirty. The monastery was suppressed by the French in Napoleon's 
time, and was turned into a barrack. About the middle of this 
century the church and a few rooms of the monastery immediately 
adjoining it were restored to the Benedictines of the new Subiaco 
Congregation by the Austrian Government; but there never have 
been more than six or eight ,jeKoir.mahksV— never enough to keep 
choir in the church. Since the second suppression by the Italian 
Government things have been st}lj worse:* and there are at present 
only the monk recognised, a^ .the. rector of the church, another choir 
monk in his eightieth year, and four lay brothers, two of them old 
men and two quite young. The Superior, Dom Frattin, most kindly 
and hearty of men, told me that, so far as the government is con- 
cerned, he could have as many monks as he pleases : — the govern- 
ment simply ignores their existence : — but no vocations come. He 
is getting ready half a dozen good cells ; but it is difficult even 
to hope that S. Giorgio can have any future. Not a soul dwells 
upon the island except the monks and the soldiers : there is not 
a square foot of ground left them on which to exercise, except the 
terrace in front, which they share with the soldiers, and which is 
exposed all day to the full glare of the blazing sun : they could 
hardly hope, except on special occasions, to draw congregations 
from the numerous city churches across the Canal to S. Giorgio : 
nor could the monks find in the city, already overstocked with 
churches and priests, any field for spiritual work — they would be 
trespassing. It is true St. Mark's Library is close at hand with its 
manuscript treasures, and the Frari with one of the greatest archives 
in the world, both unworked ; but the idea of a community of students 
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devoted to erudition, or to what is called literary work, is as absurd 
as the idea of a community of competent schoolmasters.^ It is to 
be doubted whether in the nineteenth or twentieth centuries men urill 
be found in Italy, any more than in England, to devote themselves 
to a life thus debarred from all external work as the life on the Isola 
must needs be. And it may be doubted what St. Benedict would 
have thought of such a mode of life — St. Benedict who contem- 
plated his monks as doing genuine hard work for six or seven 
hours every day. 

Yet who could contemplate with equal eye the idea that the 
monks should surrender their glorious church, a superb cinque 
cento structure erected by Palladio (1560-75). I am not an archi- 
tect, and I shall not speak of architraves, for the excellent reason 
that I have no idea what an architrave is ; but I must make an 
attempt to describe S. Giorgio Maggiore as it appeared to my 
untutored eye, and in so doing I shall speak of nave and aisles and 
transepts, for they are the only terms I know. The total length 
is 275 feet (nave 165, sanctuary 55, choir 55) ; the width of the nave 
is 55 feet, or, including the aisles, 1 10 ; and the length of the transept 
is 165, thus equalling the nave. Over the crossing of the nave and 
transept is a fine dome. The church is built of Istrian stone which 
stands in its native subdued whiteness, without a single brushful 
of paint or patch of gilding over the whole church. The decora- 
tion depends entirely on colossal statues ; on ten great pictures 
(seven of them by Tintoretto), most of which form the altar pieces 
to the ten side altars ; on the artistic and costly work in iron and 
bronze and brass and silver ; on the rich marbles of the altars and 
sanctuary and floor, which is completely paved in Verona marble. 
The only artificial colour in the church is in the organ loft over the 
high altar, where some plain crimson curtains hang, and in the 
highest windows, where, just below the roofing, there is a narrow 
crimson fringe that sets off" wonderfully the grey-white walls. 
There is no appeal, as in a gothic church, to any mystic element in 
one's nature ; there is no appeal, as in the great Roman churches, 
to the sense of splendour, and gorgeousness, and richness : it is 
mere beauty of line and curve and form and proportion ; it is 
exquisite grace and harmony and purity. S. Giorgio, more than 
any church, than any building I have ever seen, impressed me with 
the sense of mere beauty. I give two views of S. Giorgio, one 

* The Maurists of course had their two learned communities in Paris, at S. 
Germain des Pr^s and the Blancs Manteaux ; but then they were chosen from 
a hundred and eighty monasteries. 
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from the main entrance looking up the church, the other from the 
end of the choir, which is placed behind the high altar, looking 
down the church, — this latter view is, I think, the most character- 
istic and beautiful of all. There are eighty stalls in the choir : the 
view last mentioned, and also the frontispiece representing some 
of the very similar stalls at S. Justina at Padua, will give a fair 
idea of the richness of the carving and the magnificence of the work 
as a whole. In their way, a different way it is true, these two choirs 
rival the famous choir at Amiens. A carved wood lectern stands 
in the middle, surmounted by a glorious St. George. I must not 
speak of the illuminated choir books, nor of the vestments, nor of 
the many reliquaries of massive silver, all worthy of the church ; 
nor of the campanile rivalling in height and in the panoramic view 
it commands, that of S. Marco, — I spent nearly two hours upon 
it one lovely evening about sunset, drinking in the view that un- 
folded itself on all sides, and surrendering my mind to the trains of 
thought set in motion by the historical associations of the scene. 

My life at Venice soon fell into a routine. By nine each morning 
I was at the library ; at twelve I went to the Piazza of S. Marco 
for a cup of coffee and a roll ; by half past twelve I was back in 
the library, and I worked away at my MSS. till the hour of closing 
at four. I then returned to the Piazza and dined at Quadri's. 
After dinner till eight (the supper hour at S. Giorgio in the summer 
months) I sometimes wandered about the narrow streets, or rather 
passages, visiting the markets near the Rialto, or the picturesque 
squares, with well in centre, that open out so frequently ; or stop- 
ping to look at the little vistas of narrow canal and bridges and 
palaces that present themselves at every turn. Or I would ^o on 
the Grand Canal and never tire of its succession of palaces in every 
style — gothic, romanesque, byzantine, moorish, renascence, clas- 
sical. More frequently I went out by steamer to the Lido, a long 
narrow island or sandbank that serves as a breakwater between 
the lagoon and the Adriatic. On the far side of the Lido there is 
excellent sea bathing, with deep water forty or fifty yards out. 
Sea bathing at seventy-five degrees, when one could stay in at 
pleasure without the least chill, was a new and delightful ex- 
perience. Then after the bathe to have for twopence as much 
delicious fruit as one cared for ; and then to say the Office sitting out 
on thebank that overlooks the Adriaticand sea, — the luscious warmth 
of the sun tempered by the evening breeze from the sea, — or walk- 
ing along the strand at the water's edge, with the blue waves 
rippling at your feet ; and then to return home while the sun was 
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setting behind the campaniles and cupolas of Venice, and lighting 
up the distant Paduan mountains : — all this will explain how, quite 
apart from the interest of my work, I never felt the mere joy of 
existence so keenly as during my three weeks* stay at Venice. 

What most strikes one coming from England is the way in which 
Nature and Art have combined to flood this favoured land of Italy 
with beauty of every kind. It is the profusion and variety that 
fill us with amazement. In the midst of all this wonderful array 
1 must own that my mind reverts with particular contentment to 
the church of S. Giorgio. It was therefore with interest that since 
writing the above I opened Mr. W. J. Anderson's recent ** Archi- 
tecture of the Renaissance in Italy" (1898), and found therein a 
chapter entitled ** Palladio and the Decline": was, then, my liking 
for S. Giorgio all wrong ! I was consoled, if not reassured, on 
reading the following passage : ** From the times of Inigo Jones 
downwards Palladio has been particularly admired in this country 
(England), and his name has here attained quite a fictitious import- 
ance." So that my admiration for S. Giorgio, Palladio*s finest piece 
of church building, is after all not individual bad taste, but a national 
weakness. 

Early on Saturday, July 9th, 1 left Venice, intending to pass some 
hours at Padua, where I wished to see the church and monastery 
of S. Justina, the cradle of the Cassinese congregation, where 
was initiated in the early years of the fifteenth century a reform 
movement destined to make its influence felt far and wide beyond 
Benedictine circles ; of S. Justina's Dr. Pastor writes : ** The in- 
fluence of this community had a lasting effect throughout Italy, 
both on public morals and in reviving the spirit of religion in 
convents " {History of the Popes v. 173, trans.) Here it was that 
Ludovico Barbo devised those innovations on the primitive Bene- 
dictine system of government which for better or for worse — and 
certainly in his own day in Italy for better — have so profoundly 
affected Benedictine history among all the Latin races. Here it 
was, too, that Fr. Augustine Baker made his noviciate. 

I was not prepared for the sight that met my eye on entering the 
church. It has been said, in a former number of the Downside 
Review^ that just as there is no Benedictine school of theology, 
so there is no Benedictine style of architecture : but ** there is a 
character running throughout and constant, in spite of every change 
of fashion, a character which constitutes the * Benedictine type * of 
architecture, nobility and grandeur," — visible even in the debased 
rococo. S. Justina is a notable illustration of the truth of this 
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remark. Next to St. Peter's, it is the largest renascence church 
in the world : it is larger than any of the cathedrals of England or 
France : St. Peter's and the Cathedrals of Milan and Cologne alone 
among churches surpass it in area. It is a little larger than St. Paul's 
in London, being less in length but vastly wider. S. Justina measures 
just 400 feet in length (nave 270, sanctuary 65, choir 65) ; its breadth, 
including aisles and side chapels (which run the whole length on 
both sides, and are an integral part of the plan and the structure), 
is 197 feet ; and the transept is 270 feet. In St. Paul's the length is 
500 feet, the breadth 125 and the transept 250. In the roof ot 
S. Justina there are eight domes. It was built half a century before 
S. Giorgio, between 151 6 and 1532, before Palladio had appeared upon 
the scene. It is a magnificent cinque cento church ; and if (as 
seems the case) mere size and mass are two of the most powerful 
elements of architectural effect, then S. Justina impresses one in 
a way that S. Giorgio cannot do ; but it lacks the exquisite grace 
and chasteness of S. Giorgio : the impression is one of size and 
sublimity rather than mere beauty. The accompanying view of the 
interior does not convey an adequate idea of the general effect, 
as it fails to bring out the gigantic width of the building. 

The choir is wonderful: in general idea it closely resembles that of 
S. Giorgio ; but there are ninety stalls in massive wood elaborately 
carved. The frontispiece supplies[;j^ picture of a group of these 
stalls, and will give a good idea of the work in both churches. In 
the night choir adjoining the churchy ^rei the stalls of the earlier 
church, ornamented with curiously jnlfiidjwood representing scenes 
of various kinds, especially the medieval architecture of Padua. 

But the special feature of S. Justiha's is the side chapels, twenty 
of them, rich and beautiful beyond words. All the altars are of 
inlaid marble of exquisite workmanship, so delicate as to be almost 
like mosaic : — peacocks and butterflies, flowers and foliage, 
musical instruments, urns and vases, scrolls and ornamental lines, 
architectural pieces, — a wonderful variety of design and colour. 
Most of the altars have for altar pieces paintings flanked by 
marble pillars and statuary : but some are merely structures of 
marble upon marble, of the most varied and glorious colours, the 
grace and elegance of form vying with the richness of the material, 
and all surrounded by a profusion of white marble statuary, and rest- 
ing upon marble pavements of exquisite design. I am neither archi- 
tect nor artist, and I may be quite wrong: — but I thought these 
marble side altars at S. Justina the most beautiful objects I had ever 
looked upon : I had not believed that anything could be so beautiful. 
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The monastery is now a barrack, and the church a parish church 
in the hands of secular priests. Unfortunately it is a little out of 
the town, and there is a chapel of ease in a more convenient situa- 
tion, which has practically become the parish church. Hence it 
has come to pass that in S. Justina there is one Low Mass each 
Sunday : twice in the year the bishop g^oes there for a function : 
that is all the religious use now made of this glorious church. 
Surely Glastonbur}' in its ruins is a less sad object than S. Justina 
in all its magnificence and desolation. 

At Padua I visited also the great Church of S. Antonio, but I 
was not much impressed, in spite of the richness, — except by 
Giotto's frescoes. It is a gfothic church, after a fashion ; and, 
to judge from the examples I saw, Italian gfothic churches are not 
successful ; the style does not seem to embody the spirit of the 
people, or to be its natural expression, I have come home not at 
all out of conceit with gothic, indeed appreciating the special 
charms of the style all the more by force of contrast ; but with a 
fuller realisation than before that gfothic is not the alpha and 
omega of ecclesiastical and religious art. 

In the middle of the afternoon I set out for Rome, and at an 
early hour on Sunday, July 10th, I entered for the first time the 
Eternal City. There were two MSS. at the Vatican Library that I 
wanted to see, but the library was closed for the summer. This 
of course I knew, but I had hoped that it might be possible to get 
a sight of the MSS. in private ; on enquiry however I ascertained 
that this would be very difficult. My destination was not Rome 
but Monte Cassino ; I was only passing- through Rome, and 
intended to spend only four days there. With but four days on 
one's first visit to Rome, some system was necessary or I should 
see nothing : I accordingly laid down for myself the following- 
rules : — 

(1) that I would not attempt to see any galleries of paintings or 
sculpture, any museums or collections of any kind ; 

(2) that what I would lay myself out to do was to make the 
pilgrimage of the Seven Basilicas ; 

(3) that I would see what else I could. 

In this way I saw the seven great churches — St. Peter's, the 
Lateran, St. Mary Major, St. Paul outside the walls, S. Croce, 
S. Sebastiano, and S. Lorenzo outside the walls. Besides these I 
visited St. Gregory's on the Caelian, S. Clemente, S. Pudentiana 
(the early pontifical church in the times of the persecutions), 
S. Agnese, S. Constantia, and the Catacomb of S. Callisto. I also 
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spent a considerable time in the Colosseum and the Forum. At 
the end of my four days, though I had seen very little, I felt they 
had been well spent, and that Roman history and antiquities, 
whether classical, ecclesiastical, or medieval, would always be to 
me something they had never been before. 

Naturally many thoughts, many reflections, were suggested by 
what I saw and heard in Rome : I will record one only. Some- 
times we are inclined to be out of conceit with our reciting and 
singing in church ; no doubt there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment, and I hope we shall never, even at the highest point of 
success, be conceited about it. But I am sure that any undue 
discouragement at our actual shortcomings would soon find an 
infallible remedy in hearing the Office and services on ordinary days 
in the Roman Basilicas. 

On the Thursday I had intended going to Monte Cassino, but 
instead of this I had to go to bed with a bad knee, and to remain 
there for ten days at S. Anselmo on the Aventine, the pan-benedic- 
tine college founded and erected by Leo XIII. It is a fine block 
of buildings in the romanesque style, fully realising those qualities 
just now mentioned as characteristic of Benedictine architecture. 

At S. Anselmo and again at Monte Cassino I met abbot Van 
Caloen, whom I had known at Downside nearly twenty years ago, 
when he came to see our school, shortly before the opening of the 
school at Maredsous, of which he was first rector. He is now 
abbot of Olinda in Brazil, and is working for the revival of the 
Benedictines in that country. Olinda is once again an organised 
monastery in working order with a full noviciate ; up to this the 
monks are from Europe ; but there are hopes of Brazilian subjects 
in the near future. On his return to Brazil the great monastery at 
Bahia is to be repeopled and reorganized ; the old abbot, the presi- 
dent of the Brazilian congregation, is to continue abbot ; and abbot 
Van Caloen was trying to find subjects in Europe for the noviciate 
that is to be opened at once at Bahia. In this way he hopes in 
time to be able to reorganize some others also of the monasteries ; 
for the Brazilian monks, having been for many years forbidden by 
the state to receive novices, have dwindled down to a few old men, 
and it is as yet difficult to find vocations in the country. 

On Monday, July 25th, though I was by no means recovered, 
the doctor thought I might venture on the journey to Monte 
Cassino, and on that afternoon at four o^clock I alighted at 
Cassino and had my first view of St. Benedict's own monastery. 
I had never before realised its situation, occupying as it does the 
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entire summit oi a conical mountain that rises abruptly and preci- 
pitously from the plain. As the road rose on the mountain side, 
the view over the plain to the surrounding circle of mountains 
grew ever more and more beautiful ; till at last on arriving, and 
going to the window of my cell, one of the most lovely panoramas 
I had ever gazed upon met my eyes. Here I met my good friend 
the prior, Dom Amelli, ** la figura dolce e austera del Benedettino," 
as he has been aptly described. I had also met the abbot, Dom 
Boniface Krug, at Downside twenty years ago, and I was glad 
now to receive at his hands the blessing of the Successor of 
St. Benedict. The following morning I was at work in the 
archivium by nine o^clock, collating my MSS. I did not see as 
much of the community as I should have liked, partly because my 
time was so taken up with my work, partly because my knee was 
by no means well and I was unable to get about, and partly also 
because the midsummer examinations were on in the school and 
seemed to be an event as engrossing as at Downside. But what 
I did see of the community and the life of the place conveyed 
to me a very distinct impression that in spirit and tone and 
observance, and general conditions of life, Monte Cassino very 
much resembles our English Benedictine monasteries. To one 
who believes that St. Benedict's influence lives on and his spirit 
works in Monte Cassino, as in no other monastery in the whole 
world, this impression (which I find is shared by many others who 
have had better opportunities of judging) was a pleasure and an 
encouragement. A Benedictine's first love is his own monastery : 
but surely Monte Cassino must hold the second place in every 
Benedictine heart. The last thirty years have been a difficult and 
a trying time at Monte Cassino ; but there are grounds for good 
hopes that the winter is now passed. At present the community 
numbers only twelve professed choir monks, and there are three 
German monks in residence. But there are six novices, one a 
German, a doctor of theology of Paderborn and oriental scholar; 
the other five novices are Italians, and this is a hopeful sign. 
While I was there, two Milanese priests were on their way to 
enter the noviciate ; I was told that there were other vocations in 
question, including some from the school. It therefore looks as if 
the community is likely to grow again. And one feature is 
especially hopeful — viz., that the college and seminary, containing in 
all two hundred and fifty boys, atford a field for work, not mere 
artificial occupation, — genuine work, such as St. Benedict intended 
to be a large factor in the lives of his monks. Of course as things 
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are, it is necessary to have a large stafF of secular priests and lay- 
men to help ; but the monks do their full share of the work, — they 
teach the theology, scripture, hebrew and canon law in the 
seminary, — and they take classes in the school. Were they more 
numerous they would do more. Between the school-work and the 
magnificent archives, there is at hand at Monte Cassino ample 
regular work for fifty monks and more. 

My knee got no better at Monte Cassino, so after a couple of 
days I stayed entirely in my room, and the prior very kindly brought 
there the MSS. at w^hich I was working. Even under these condi- 
tions the knee got worse rather than better, and after ten days, 
when my work was barely more than half finished, and before I had 
been able to visit either St. Benedict's tower, or his tomb, or the 
church, or sacristy, or crypt, or library, or refectory, it became clear 
that I must return to Rome without delay and once again go under 
regular treatment. I need not say what a sore disappointment it 
was to have to leave Monte Cassino under such circumstances, 
and without even having said Mass there. 

On reaching Rome I had to spend another fortnight in bed, an 
unpleasant experience in the month of August. I had intended, on 
finishing my work at Monte Cassino, to have had a month's tour 
in Italy, and to have visited Naples, Pompeii, La Cava, Subiaco, 
Florence, Pisa, Genoa, Milan and the Lakes. But I had to give up 
all this plan, and as soon as I was able to move I travelled straight 
through from Rome to London. In the midst of all the disappoint- 
ments I met with, I had at any rate the satisfaction of feeling that 
I had succeeded in doing substantially, and sufficiently the greater 
part of the work that was the object of the journey. 

E. CUTHBERT BUTLER. 
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A RETREAT AT OLD DOUAY COLLEGE 
IN THE LAST CENTURY* 



^JMONG recent gifts to the library within the last few months is 
j\ a little 18mo (or, to use the latest proper way of description, 
vitfe Literature every week, 5| X 3| in.) of pp. (including 
titles) 45, somewhat dog-eared, a little torn, and (generally) scrubby 
and dirty, in (original) paper cover, dirty-looking also. The title 
page runs : ** Instructions concerning an Annual Spiritual Exercise"; 
then come these quotations from Ps. 76, and St. Augustine, with 
an English translation : ** Dix/\ nunc coepi\ haec mntatio dexterae 
Excelsi, Psal. 76, v. 11 "; ** Noven'm te, tiovenm me, S. Aug." 
Next come three very definite crosses, of the form which heralds 
call, I believe, patee ; and finally, ** Douay, Printed by C. L. Derbaix 
at the Salamander in the School-street.^ M.DCC.XXIII." 

The interest of this booklet will appear from the following 
** advertisement " on the back of the title: 

** All the Students of D.C. being accustomed every year, as well 
as when they first come thither, (a due regard being had to their 
age and capacity) to make what is calPd a retreat, a spiritual 
retirement, or spiritual Exercise, by employing 8 days or there- 
abouts, in praying, meditating, reading pious books, and other 
practices of devotion proper for such a retirement, these short 
instructions are printed for their use and advantage, with the 
order of time to be then observed, and the particular considera- 
tions and meditations for an 8 days yearly retirement : a small 
present, 'tis true, but of no small advantage, if duly observed." 

This little book was printed therefore for the particular use of 
the English College at Douay. It is not my business to appreciate 

* ** Rue des Ecoles ; ainsi noinm^e 4 cause des <^coles publiques de 1' Univer- 
sity qui se tenaient au pavilion dit le Puhlicy ct^dt^ en 1767 4 rArtillerie pour y 
^tablir ses cours d'^tudes." (Jules Lepreux, Les Rues de Douai, Douai, Cr^pin, 
1882, p. 29—30.) 
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its excellences or other qualities ; but only to point out how proper 
such a work is to illustrate and understand that solid spirit which 
several writers have recently pointed out as characterizing the great 
college in old Douay in which the bulk of the English secular clergy 
received their education and training. The words of perhaps the 
most recent of these writers, Mr. Wilfrid Ward, in his Life of 
Cardinal Wiseman^ may be here cited, where he speaks of the 
temper which the English Catholics had imbibed both from home 
tradition and from Douay education : a **deep but reserved and 
undemonstrative piety which cared little to talk where deeds had 
been so significant*'; a ** spirit splendid in its thoroughness, its 
unpretentiousness, its devotion to duty and its union of sobriety 
with genuine piety." Moreover, the residence of these clergymen 
and ecclesiastical or other students in a university town where many 
interests were represented and all sorts of ideas were afloat, and 
where experiences were sometimes a little pleasant or unpleasant 
from friendly or unfriendly rivalry, must have told to the profit of 
the old English clergy. It is only this week that the leading English 
literary review, with just that dash of prejudice which gives piquancy 
to criticism, with just that infusion of acid which gives a sensation of 
roughness to the tongue, asks the question : ** In England, for a 
century at least before the Oxford movement, when other influences 
came into operation, what names could all the religious orders 
together place by the side of Challoner and Milner, Alban Butler, 
Lingard and Tierney ? " 

But this is leading us very far away in our meditation from our 
point of departure and the particular object of this paper, which 
is only to reprint, as an interesting memorial of the practice of 
other days, the seventh section of these Instructions, entitled ** The 
distribution and order of time to be Observed in the 8 days retreat." 
This section reads as follows : 

** The retreat begins at 5 in the afternoon (at half an hour after 5 
in Lent), all then meeting to say Matins and Laudes for the day 
following. 

** During the retreat, all rise at 5, and having made an off'ering of 
their actions to God, with the other acts to be made every morning, 

** At 5 and a half all come to the church to the first meditation. 

** At 6 begins the common Mass, at which they who do not 
say Mass must be present, either continuing their meditation, or 
meditating on the mysteries of the Mass, no vocal prayers being 
then to be said by any, excepting only the children. 
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** Betwixt the end of Mass and 7 o'clock, all are silent and alone. 

** At 7 all meet in the place appointed to say Prime and Tierce : 
after which a chapter of the holy Scripture (kneeling) and some 
other spiritual book is read to all till 7 and three quarters. At 
which time, those who do not fast go to breakfast, and so retire to 
their chambers to prepare for their general confession, or to employ 
themselves according to the directions of their Confessarius, till 10 
and a half. 

** At 10 and a half all meet in the church and say Sexth, after 
which begins the 2d meditation, which is to be continued till 11. 
Then is said None (and in Lent Eveningsong) and a chapter of 
the Imitation of Christ. What remains, in silence and retirement 
till dinner. 

** At 12 dinner, during which silence and particular attention to 
the Scripture and reading is recommended to every one. 

** After dinner all go to the church, and say there some short 
prayer ; which done, those of the retreat may walk and converse 
one with another, but not at any play or recreation, till the quarter 
to 2. 

** At the quarter before 2, all go to the church, and visit the B. 
Sacrament, till 2, when out of Lent Eveningsong is recited. Then 
all to their chambers till 3. 

** At 3 meet in the church, say Compline, and meditate till 4. 

'* After which follows the particular consideration marked down 
for every day,^ which is perhaps the most important exercise of 
the retreat ; 'tis to examine in what manner we comply with the 
chief points of our duty, what failings we commit in them, to 
resolve upon methods to perform them better. This is to be done 
in our chambers, where also we should write down the chief 
resolutions made in our meditations and during the time of this 
retirement. 

** At 5 and a quarter out of Lent (at 5 and J in Lent) those who 
say only our B. Lady's Office meet at the place appointed to say 
Matins and Lauds : they who say the Breviary begin a quarter 
sooner in the church. The remaining time after the Office as 
before dinner. 

^Section 8 gives these "Particular considerations for each day of the 
retreat/' which are briefly as follows: 1. Of Prayer; 2. Of Confession ; 3. Of 
Holy Coiiitiiimion and Mass ; 4. On chief failings ; 5. On studies and spending 
of lime \ 6. On our state and employments ; 7. Of ordinary and common 
duties ; 8. Of religious duties, as spiritual reading, sermons, sanctifying 
Sunday, &c. 
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** At 6 (in Lent half an hour after) all meet in the church (or they 
in the lower Schools in the study place) to say the Litanies, and 
read a quarter, as every day in the year. At supper, or collation, 
and afterwards in the like manner as after dinner till 8 and a quarter. 

'* At 8 and \ to the church, and there attend to a chapter of the 
Scripture. 

**At 8 and a half our Lady*s Litanies, with the usual prayers 
and examine of conscience, after which every one with silence 
retires to his chamber and to rest." 

Such was the order of the annual retreat in old Douay College 
in the last century. 

The title page bears the inscription, in a clear, formed hand : 
**Thomas Berington, ejus Liber, 1723"; perhaps that Rev. Thomas 
Berington noticed in Gillow's Bibliographical Die tionary^x,^ 199-200, 
who became Dean of the Chapter in 1748. 

Edmund Bishop. 
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CHE ** Abbey of the Blessed Mary," of West Mailing, holds the 
unique position of being one of the most ancient religious 
foundations in England, once again, after three hundred years of 
desecration, restored to religious use. Although generally known 
as St. Mar>'*s or Our Lady's Abbey, the Abbey Church itself was 
dedicated to the mystery of the Assumption,^ The name of Mailing 
has a variety of derivation. =^ ** Mailing, in Saxon, is Mealing," 
says Lambarde in his ** Perambulations " (1570) **of ( = from) 
Mdaluing — that is, the Lowe place flourishing with meale or corne, 

for so it is everywhere accompted The name hath (as you 

see) his termination in ing which betokeneth plainly that it hath 
a low situation, for ing signifieth a lowe ground or meadow." 
Philipot, writing over a hundred years later, says: — ** Mailing, 
defined to come from the rising of watersprings there, called 
Mealling," but, says Harris in 1719, ** I take the name of this place 
to be derived from * Mai,' which Wormins saith in old Danish 
signifieth discourse or debate." Windelins, in his Glossary, up- 
holds this. ** Mallum," he says, ** signifies a convention for the 
determination of causes. This town, therefore, I judge to have 
been the place where such conventions have formerly been held." 

The history of Mailing begins with the grant, by charter, of three 

plough lands3 to Bishop Buhric by Edmund, King of the Angles : — 

** In the name of the Supreme God, and our Saviour, Jesus 

Christ, who Himself reigns for ever ; and disposes all things 

pleasantly : wherefore I, Edmund, kingmoreover of the Angles 

^ William Gurney, in 1499, desired by his will " to be bereyed in the church 
and monastery of the blessed Assumption of o' lady w* in the abbey of 
the seyde monastery." From its orientation it would appear to have been 
consecrated on the festival. 

2 Mailings is variously spelt as Maling, Mailing, Mallinge, Mallinges, 
Malling-etis, Mealingfes, Mealling, Melling-es, and Milling'es. 

3 Text us R offenses. 
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and Mercians, grant to my beloved bishop, by name Buhric, 
so much of my land which is called Meallingas as three 
ploughs, for the relief of my soul, for an everlasting heritage, 
to increase his monastery, which is dedicated in honour of 
St. Andrew the Apostle, brother of St. Peter, and his com- 
panion in suffering ; with all things pertaining to it, with fields, 
woods, pastures. Moreover fowling also ; and this also with 
the advice of my chiefs and princes, whose names are written 
beneath, from hence I swear in the name of Jesus Christ, who 
is the just judge of all, that this land be freed from all royal 
service for ever. If any one shall presume to diminish or 
defraud this donation, may he be separated from the assembly 
of the saints, so that, while living, he be deprived of the bless- 
ing of God, and be damned in the lowest hell, unless he shall 
have, by full satisfaction, atoned before his death for what he 
hath unfairly done, although this still by no means should 
remain in force. And he who would at any time increase our 
gift, may the Lord increase to him His Heavenly gifts, and 
give him eternal life." 
So far the text is in Latin, then follows a description of the 
boundaries and the ratification in Anglo-Saxon : — ** From the south 
bounds of the King's Plaine, and from thence to the bounds of the 
ville of OfFham, and thence to the military way and along the said 
way over Lillieburn to the bounds of the parish of East Mallinges, 
and so southward from the east of the cross or gallows to the 
broadway towards the south in a direct line along the said way 
to the King's Plaine." To this the king added certain denberies 
for the pannage of hogs, with the ratification : — 

** I, Edmund, king of the Angles, have confirmed this by the 
sign of the cross. ^ 

** I, EDRED, the king's brother, have corroborated this. 
** I, EADGISE, the King's mother, was present. 
** I, Archbishop ODO, have subscribed. 
** I, ^LFEH, bishop, have agreed. 
** I, DEODRED, bishop. I, ^fred, bishop. 

** I, WULFSTAN, archbishop. I, i^fric, bishop. 

** I, CENWALD, bishop. I, i^thelgar, bishop. 

** I, ^GILFU, the king's wife, was present. 

'* Duke Wulgar, Duke Athelstan, Duke Edmund, Duke Senla, 
Sigferd, minister, Wulfric, minister, Ealdred, minister, ^Ifstan, 

* It is noteworthy that the king only, not the bishops, sig-ns with the cross. 
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minister, Ordeah, minister, Edward, minister, Wulfric, minister, 
Odda, minister, JEWsl^ minister, Duke Offa, Whitgar, minister, 
Wulfsig-e, minister. Birth wald, minister." 

The Charter is undated, but as Edmund reigned only from 
941-946, its date is easily determined. It is valuable, as it shows 
the parishes, both of East and West Malling, as then in existence. 
Some have endeavoured to attach an earlier date (about 827) by 
quoting a gift of Egbert, king of the Angles, ** Hie dedit ecclesiae 
Christi villam quae Meallinges vocatur " — that is, he gave to the 
Church of Christ a villa, which is called Mailing — but this gift 
related to South Malling (Sussex), and not to West Mailing. 

The earliest mention of the nunnery appears in Domesday (1080), 
the church lands in Malling having fallen to the share of Odo, bishop 
of Bayeux, at the Conquest. Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
however, succeeded, at a meeting held on Penenden Heath, in 
1076, in obtaining from the king an order to compel Bishop Odo, 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, to give up, amongst others, 
these lands so illegally obtained. 

In the following year 1077, Gundulf, Lanfranc*s fellow-monk at 
Bee, was appointed Bishop of Rochester, and it is to this famous 
architect that we owe the building of the abbey on the Malling 
lands restored to him by the archbishop as the undoubted property 
of the See. Having revived the almost extinct Monastery of Saint 
Andrew at Rochester, and filled it with Benedictine monks, he 
turned his attention to the founding and building of a similar 
convent for nuns of the same order at Malling. The date of 
the foundation of this latter convent is variously given — as early 
as 1078, and as late as 1106; but the probability is that it was 
founded somewhere about the year 1090. 

The building of the Convent at Malling and the neighbouring 
St. Leonard's Towers are about coeval in date, and are declared to 
be the work of the industrious bishop. They exhibit, in the 
remains that have been preserved to us, the earliest attempts at 
Norman architecture to be found in England. 

The church originally consisted of a tower, aisled quire and nave, 
a couple of transepts with the usual conventual buildings arranged 
round a quadrangle. Little of this grand structure have Time 
and the restoring hand of man left to us. The tower, early 
Norman at the lower, is of later Norman date in its second storey, 
and of early English work in its upper part, replacing work 

5 Parker declares it to possess the oldest Norman keep in existence. 
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probably destroyed in the great fire. Attached to the tower are 
some remnants of the Church — the south wall of nave and the south 
transept^ — and the refectory, in the walls of which, as also of the 
south wall of the church, remain traces of Gundulf s masonry. 

The cloister said to have been re-erected in the middle of the 
fourteenth century is probably, to judge by the fine carving of the 
windows, a hundred years earlier in date.7 In the north side of the 
transept is the original processional doorway, of old used by the 
nuns as an entrance from the Cloisters.^ What is believed once 
to have been the Chapter House is now sub-divided off into 
modern needs, as Kitchen, Scullery, Dairy, &c. , ** domestic 
buildings. Early English and Perpendicular," which may include 
the guest-house, of old but uncertain date. 

The whole group of buildings is approached through a Gate 
House with a Chapel attached (circa 1360) — a perfect specimen of 
its kind — also labelled as Perpendicular work, the Chapel probably 
a little earlier. The chapel is possibly one of the Pilgrimage 
chapels erected along the Pilgrim's way to the shrine of the ** Holy 
Blissful Martyr," St. Thomas of Canterbury. It is thirty-seven 
feet long — that is, twenty-two feet east of the screen (which part 
alone was re-constructed when the chapel was re-opened for 
Divine worship in 1858) and fifteen feet west of it, by thirteen feet 
broad. At the entrance are the remains of a holy water stoup.9 

Bishop Gundulf died in 1106, placing the new convent, hitherto 
governed by himself, under the charge of ** one Avice, a chosen 
woman," to whom he delivered the ** Pastoral Staff" after she had 
promised canonical obedience to the see of Rochester, and had 
protested ** by othe that there should neither Abasse nor Nonne be 
from thenceforth received into the house without the consent and 
privitee of him and his successours. " 

With the exception, however, of this spiritual subjection to the see 
of Rochester, and the very moderate annual pension of ten pounds 
of wax and one boar, paid in acknowledgment of the same, the 

^ A lofty building, now restored and furnished, and used as the Community 
Chapel. 

7 The trefoil-tracery of the Cloister is perhaps the only part of the present 
(modern) dwelling-house (completely re-constructed about 1740) to which an 
early date can be ascribed, viz., the rebuilding^ of the convent after its destruc- 
tion in 1190. 

® Stone coffin lids still cover the graves of nuns buried in the Cloisters. 

9 Here Fitz-Wise, one of the murderers of Becket, is said to have first drawn 
rein in his flight from Canterbury. 
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convent of Mailing appears to have exercised the authority of an 
independent and self - governing body, continually rising in 
importance and increasing in wealth by considerable endowments 
and benefactions, gifts of kings and nobles and bishops, the 
dowries of novices and the offerings of the pious. 

Gundulf had begun by settling upon it a portion of Edmund's 
gift, the manor of West Malling, its parish church and **the 
chapel of St. Leonard's in this parish." Subsequently, in the time 
of William Rufus, came to the Manor of East Malling with its 
church granted by Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, and con- 
firmed by King John (and Archbishop Hubert) in the seventh year 
of his reign.'" 

Among the many endowments chronicled by Dugdale and other 
writers, mention is made of seventy-seven acres of land at Cuxton, 
the vineyards at Hailing," of corn on the Buckland estate in 
Tuddesdown, with a barn for its storage and part of the tithes of 
Wouldham ; the manors of Parrocks and Ewelt in Kent, of 
Cornard in Suffolk, besides others in Essex and Southwark. The 
present extent of the lands attached to the abbey and other minor 
buildings is about sixteen acres of arable and pasture land. The 
old tithe barn is still in existence upon the extreme southern boun- 
dary of the convent lands. 

By this time the Abbess and Convent of Malling were in a 
position to claim, in the year 1278, a market bi-weekly, on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays ; also the right of holding fairs on the 
Feast of St. Peter ad Vincula (August 12th — old style), the eve, 
day, and morrow of the feast of St. Matthew (October 9th, 10th, 
11th), and on the eve and day of the festival of St. Leonard 
(November 16th and 17th)." These markets and fairs had the 
double effect of not only adding considerably, by tolls and other 
emoluments, to the revenues of the abbey, but by turning the tide 
of traffic to the village so that the place ** which at the first founda- 
tion of the monastery was plain fields, and almost without an 
inhabitant, became exceedingly populous," a 

'" There seems some doubt as to the date and reigri in which these privileg^es 
were accorded, some ascribing them to King John, others to Henry III. 

" In 1272 Archbishop Boniface confirmed the grants of Hallingas, Mode- 
londe, Trottesclyve, and Mallingas to the monasteries (? Malling and St. 
Andrew's, Rochester). 

" Some place these donations as early as the time of Anselm, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, g-lving- the name of St. Thomas k Becket as among those confirm- 
ing the donation. 
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prosperity which even the disastrous fire of 1190, which desolated 
both the abbey and village, did not destroy, for both, it is recorded, 
Avere soon ** re-edified by contributions of pious persons and by royal 
munificence." One hundred years later, by franchises of Edward 
the First, it dropped its old title of Mailing Parva or Little Malling 
and became Town Mailing instead. Yet we learn that Bishop 
Hamo de Hath, going on a visitation in the year 1349, found the 
monasteries of Malling (and Lessness) so decayed as to be hardly 
restorable. 

The next great event in the history of Malling Abbey was not 
its restoration but its almost complete destruction, when with all 
similar establishments throughout the realm it was desecrated and 
destroyed, and its revenues, with the price of its every bushel of 
corn, and of its very commonest kitchen crock, was swept into the 
royal exchequer. 

Even down to its very last days the nunnery of Malling retained 
somewhat of its ancient position, an abbess with eleven nuns, con- 
nections of leading families, signing the surrender of the Abbey, 
which was valued at ;^210 4s. 2Jd. According to Dugdale, the 
Abbess received, as pension, an annuity of ;^40, and the nuns 
sums varying from £,2 13s. 4d. to £Z each ; but another, and an 
apparently more correct, authority gives the pension of the abbess 
as ;^10, that of four nuns as £Z 6s. 8d., and the remainder £2 13s. 
4d.'3 

With the signature of the deed of surrender on the 29th October, 
1539, the history of Malling Abbey up to the sixteenth century is 
brought to a conclusion. 

After its dissolution the Abbey of Malling with its temporalities — 
with the exception of the vicarage of East Malling, which he kept 
to himself — was granted by Henry VIII to Cranmer, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in the year 1541, in exchange for various possessions 
of the see of Canterbury in Kent and Surrey'^, to hold by knight's 
services, excepting to the King all advowsons, presentations, etc. 
In the beginning of Elizabeth's reign'5 it was again resumed (by 

*3 In the year 1553 an annuity of ^£10 was paid to Margaret Vernon, and £2 
13s. 4d. each to six of her late nuns. (Fielding (C. H.), *' Memories of Mailing," 
Chap, vii., 51.) 

^*- For details of the lands thus exchanged see Dugdale's ^^ Monasticon^^' 
Paley & Ellis' edition, 1821), British Museum, where is also to be found a copy 
of Cranmer's own memorandum as to the terms and results of the exchange, 
and in the appendix an engraving of the seal of Mailing Abbey. 

*5 Dugdale and others. Harris and others give the date as 4 Edward VI. 
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re-exchange) by the Crown, who granted it (12 Elizabeth) to 
Henry Cobham, alias Brooke, son of George, 8th Baron Cobham, 
who in his turn left it to his nephew, Henry, Baron Cobham, Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, who having joined Raleigh in his 
** Treasons of the Main," which had for its object the placing of 
the Lady Arabella Stewart on the throne, led to the reversion of 
the Abbey and lands again to the Crown, and their subsequent 
grant ** for ever" by James I to John Rayney'^. This concession 
was ratified, by Charles I, to his son. Sir John Rayney, created a 
baronet of Nova Scotid in 1641. Sir John sold it to Edward 
Honey wood, who passed the Abbey on to his son Isaac, and he in 
his turn to his son and heir, Frazer Honeywood, a London banker, 
who razed the old house, and with its materials built the present 
mansion. "^ 

On the death of Frazer Honeywood without issue (1764), it passed 
by devise to his kinsman. Sir John Honeywood, Bart., of Elmstead, 
who sold it, in 1799, to George Talbot Hatley Foote'^. Mr. Foote, 
dying in 1822, devised it to R. Losack, whose widow (formerly 
Miss Foote) sold it to Aretas Akers, J. P. (1850), from whom it 
passed, through his widow, into the possession of Aretas Akers- 
Douglas, M.P., who in the year 1893 disposed of it to Miss C. P. 
Boyd, who presented it to its present possessors, the Anglican 
nuns, formerly of Feltham and Twickenham. 

It seems very doubtful whether any of the persons whose names 
are connected with Malling Abbey immediately after its dissolution 
were ever actual owners. The first, George Gervase Pierrepoint, 
** Controller to my Lord Archbishop of Canterbury," apparently only 
lived in the Abbey as tenant and receiver of rents for the Arch- 
bishop. Hugh Cartwright, who next is mentioned, leased the 
property from the See of Canterbury in 1550. The lease was for 
99 years, but before 1626 his heirs had transferred the remainder 
of the term to Rayney, in which year the latter received a grant 
of the freehold from the king (James I). Hugh Cartwright's heir 
was probably his widow, Mrs. J;ine Cartwright (died 1594), who 
married as her second husband Sir James Fitzjames. Sir James 
seems to have sold his interest (obtained through his wife) in the 
lease to Sir Robert Brett of Somersetshire (died 1st September, 



i6 Previous to the grant to John Rayney, the Abbey seems to have been in 
the hands of Sir Robert Brett, of Somersetshire. 
»7 Thorpe. 
*^ The Manor went no long-er with the Abbey. 
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1620) through whose widow (second?) it passed to Humphrey 
Delind, **a man furnished with a good stock both of Divine and 
human learning, "*9 from whom we return to the grant of the 
property in fee to John Rayney. 

The foundation and constitution of the Mailing nunnery being 
complete, Gundulf (who died on the 7th of March, llOG^^^, the very 
year of its founding), appointed the nun AVICIA (or Avice) as its 
first abbess, from whom he extorted an oath of fidelity and subjec- 
tion. It being recorded: — **On that day on which Gundulf, 
Bishop of Rochester, gave the Abbey of Malling to the nun Avicia, 
the same nun swore fidelity and subjection to the same bishop and 
his successors, and to the Church of Rochester, and that she would 
not try, by her own means or by any other person, to break this 
subjection. When this oath was made, the aforesaid Avicia 
promised the bishop, by a firm and sure compact, that, without his 
consent and licence, she would neither place nor displace a prioress 
in the Abbey given to her, nor receive any nun, nor grant nor take 
away thence any land." 

The witnesses of this deed, hearing and seeing her, were : — 
Radulf, abbot of Belli (Battle) ; Orduvinus, prior ; Paulinus, secre- 
tary ; Alured ; Andrew, doctor ; Arnulf, chaplain of the bishop ; 
John ; Goisford ; Alberic ; Odo ; Beringar, sub- prior ; William ; 
Hunfrid ; Erngrin ; Hugh, nephew of the bishop ; William, a 
young man ; Radulf, a clergyman ; Ansfrid, a clergyman ; Godard, 
a clergyman ; Robert, keeper of the closet; Hugh, keeper of the 
closet ; Ansfrid, steward ; Hunsfrid, porter, and many others. 

The next abbess whose name can be ascertained was a member of 
the powerful family of DE BADLESMERE (1321). Abbess De 
Badlesmere is only mentioned as being deposed on account of 
having ruined the nunnery by her bad management. But by all 
accounts there was another side to the story. At the period of 
which we write a certain Bartholomew was the head of the De 
Badlesmere house, whose nephew was Bishop of Lincoln. Now it 
happened that the lady of Bartholomew de Badlesmere had, on the 
13th of October, in the same year 1321, refused admission to the 
'* She-wolf of France," Isabella la Belle, Queen of Edward II, to 
Leeds Castle. For this conduct she was imprisoned, and her 
husband, for a time, lost his land. 

But the matter did not end there, for at the king's request the 
Bishop of Rochester, Hamo de Heth, de Hythe or Hath, a great 

'9 Harris. 

^ Leland {Collectanea) Philpott and Hasted put the foundation in 1090. 
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favourite of and confessor to Edward the Second, visited the 
nunnery presided over by the Abbess de Badlesmere to hear the 
complaint of the nuns as to their superior's bad management. 
The inquiry, we learn, ended in her deposition, and the appoint- 
ment by the Bishop (who thus took the election out of the nuns, 
hands) of AGNES DE LEYBOURNE, a connection of another noble 
Kentish family, in her room. 

Agnes de Leybourne ruled the house for the short period of four 
years (1321-1324), in which latter year she died, and LAURA DE 
RETLING was appointed by Bishop Hamo to succeed her. Abuses 
had not quite been corrected, it would appear, under the abbess 
Agnes, for the bishop, on appointing her successor, forbade her to give 
a corrody to her maid, and further sequestered the common seal of 
the abbey^^ inhibiting its use without his (the bishop's) permission. 
Somewhere about 1343, a nun of Mailing, ELIZABETH GRAPNEL 
by name, is mentioned as custodian of St. Leonard's Cell, and may 
possibly have been abbess, but in the year following (1344) 
GUESTER (Esther) DE BONASGE, was appointed to the office. 
Her reign was a short one, for Bishop Hamo de Heth was called 
twice to institute abbesses in one year (1348), the year of the Black 
Death. ** Nor were there more than four nuns professed remaining 
in this monastery," to two of whom the Bishop committed the 
custody of the spirituals and temporals, ** there being no proper 
person for the office of abbess. " 

Again, in 1349, ISABELLA DE P(ar)H(a)M, or Pelham, is instituted 
by the aforesaid Bishop Hamo. 

From the abbess Isabella we have a gap in the list of abbesess 
for a quarter of a century, after which the Rochester Registers give 
us the name of CECILA BATISFORD, in 1425 ; JOANNA 
BRINCHESLEE (Brenchley) in 1440; MARGARET DE PiMPE, 
1475 ; and CATHERINE SKEFTON, who was abbess in 1479. 
JOANE MOONE follows in 1493, and ELIZABETH DANIEL in 1524. 
Elizabeth Rede is next mentioned as abbess, and, receiving a 
corrody, retired (1531), probably to give place to MARGARET 
Vernon, the last abbess, who surrendered the abbey to the king 
in 1539. 



^' This seal represented the Blessed Virgin, crowned, with the infant Jesus 
in her rig-ht hand and a sceptre in her left, under a gothic canopy ; and in a 
niche, a figure praying. ** The motto ran : Sig^illum commune Monasterii Beats 
Marise, de West Mailing-." Dugdale's Monasticofiy Palen and Ellis' edition, 
1821, gives a print of it in the appendix. 
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At the time of the dissolution of the convent, eleven nuns are 
mentioned by name as associated in the act — Felix Cocks, Arminal 
Bere, Rosa Morton, ^^ Margaret Gyles, Joan Randall (Randulph), 
Letitia Duk(e) (Buck), Beatrice Williams, Juliana Whitnall 
(Whetenhall), Joan Hall, Elizabeth Pimpe, and Agnes West(e) 
(White). 

It appears that the nuns of Mailing were held in high esteem, for 
it is ordered that ** amongst what we ought to do for our dead 
brethren, that the same be done for the nuns of Malling as for a 
monk of Christ Church, Canterbury, - viz., seven full offices, and for 
thirty days mea verha^ and one priest says seven masses each, and 
others the psalms." From Seymour we learn that the Lady Abbess 
of Malling **was always of noble extraction," an assertion borne out 
by the noble and county names of abbesses ruling over the house 
— De Leybourne (of Leybourne Castle, in the adjacent district), 
De Woldham, De Badlesmere, &c., &c. In the Rochester Registers 
( Registrum Roffefise) appears a Form for the Installation of Bishops 
of Rochester, with a note appended to the effect that the same form 
was to be used in the election of an abbess of Mailing, changing 
the names and singing a Te Deum. 

The middle of the fourteenth century saw the abbey at the height 
of its prosperity. As with many another religious establishment, 
the history of this, the preceding, and following periods of Malling 
is chiefly to be traced in the records by a series of petty legal 
disputes, brought by or against the abbess, out of which she in- 
variably came off victor. 

Such a dispute — about the tithes of West Mailing — occurred in 
1339, between the convent and Robert de Beulton, the vicar, pre- 
sented by them to the cure of souls in West Malling church. The 
Bishop of Rochester, Hamo de Heth, was called in to arbitrate. 
His award resulted in a new arrangement in the apportionment of 
tithes, fees and other revenues of the abbey in the parish, whereby 
the vicar was to take the lesser tithes and the personal tithes in 
Holyrode and Tan Streets, ^3 and the abbey the greater tithes and 
the prebend's house. Moreover, in return for the lesser tithes, the 
vicar was to find everything for the use of the church — bread and 
wine for the sacraments, processional tapers, lights for the chancel, 

"" In the west cloister wall is an inscription—" R. Morton." 

*3 Now Swan Street and Frog- Lane. The document not only hands down to 

posterity the names of two streets, but also of two inhabitants— Thomas atte 

Shoppe and William Cake. 
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accustomed minister's rochets, surplices, unconsecrated napkins, 
vessels, basins, and green rushes to strew the church if necessary. 

From the details of this dispute it is evident that the appoint- 
ment of chaplain, vicar, and prebend were in the hands of the 
convent ; the vicar of East Mailing was also their nominee and 
dependant, besides being ** jure loci, always confessor*' to the 
abbess and convent.^ 

In 1363 Sir John Lorkyn, the then perpetual curate of East 
Mailing, complained that the abbess did not allow him sufficient 
maintenance. His appeal to the archbishop brought about fixed 
augmentation of the living of East Mailing, for himself and his 
successors, * 'ministering in this Church as in the Chapel of St. John 
at New Hethe," by the addition of all oblations and offerings of what- 
ever kind soever made in the said chapel of St. John Newhythe.^'s 

From the revenues of the nunnery of West Mailing Sir John 
also obtained an addition to the income of himself and his suc- 
cessors, with the assistance of the archbishop, the abbess and 
convent being desirous of providing a proper support for their 
vicar. The combined arrangement was as follows : — It was 
decreed and ordained that the vicar and his successors should 
have the mansion belonging to the vicarage, with the gardens 
of it ; and six acres and three roods of arable land ; and two 
acres of meadow ; which they used to have in past times, free 
and discharged from the payment of tithes. Together with the 
herbage of the cemetery of the church, and the trees growing on 
it, and the tithes of silva cedua, lambs, wool, pigs, geese, ducks, 
eggs, chickens, calves, cheese and the produce of the dairy, pigeons, 
hemp and flax, apples, pears, pasture, honey, wax, beans planted 
in gardens, and of all other seeds whatsoever sown in them. And also 
the tithes of sheaves arising from orchards or gardens dug with the 
foot, together with the tithes as well of the cattle of the religious 
in their meadows or lands wheresoever situated within the parish, 
either bred up, feeding, or lying there ; and of all other matters 
above mentioned being within the said manors and lands, as of 
the cattle and matters of this sort, of all others whatsoever arising 
within the parish ; and further that the vicar and his successors 
ministering in the church would take at all future times all manner 
of obligations, as well in the parish church as in the chapel of St. 

♦ 
=^ Phillpott. 

25 This chapel still forms a cottag-e behind Newhythe Street, and retains an 
Early Eng^lish piscina. 
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John, at Newhythe in this parish, and all other places vithin it 
then or in future. And the tithes of businesses of profit, of butchers, 
of carpenters, brewers, and other artificers and tradesmen what- 
soever, to this church in any wise belonging ; and likewise the 
residue of the paschal loaf after the breaking of the same, and 
legacies then or which afterwards might be left to the high altar, 
and the rest of the altars or images. And he decreed that only 
the tithes of the two mills in this parish belonging to the religious, 
and also the great tithes of sheaves and of hay whatsoever, arising 
within the parish, should in future belong to the abbess and convent. 
And he (the Archbishop) taxed this portion of the vicar at ten 
marcs sterling, yearly value, according to which he declared that 
the vicar should pay the tenth whenever the same ought to be paid 
in the future, and that the vicar for the time being should undergo 
the burden of officiating in this church, either by himself or some 
other fit priest, in divine services, and in finding of bread and wine 
for the celebration of the sacraments, and of the two processional 
tapers as heretofore ; and that he should receive and undergo all 
other profits and burthens otherwise than as before mentioned. ^7 

The power of the Abbess of Malling was evidently magisterial 
within the bounds of the manor. A certain building, situate at 
the back of the High Street, known, as late as 1770, as the ** Old 
Gaol," is conjectured to have been the prison within her territorial 
jurisdiction. It has narrow windows, ^^ set in walls of great thick- 
ness ; the upper was designed for persons guilty of small offences, 
while underground is the dungeon (now a deep cistern) for those 
condemned for more serious crimes. 

The abbess was not the only dignitary associated with the Abbey 
of Mailing. It had another, who officiated in the abbey church 
under the title of the ** Prebend of the High Mass." The date of 
the institution of the Prehendarius Mafmce Missoe is not apparent, 
but we have names of the prebendaries themselves as early as the 
first decade of the fourteenth century. — The Rochester Register 
gives them fairly regularly — Thomas de Alkham, 1328 ; John 
de Grantham, 1379; Randulph Rouch, John Watson, 1392 (also 
vicar of West Malling) ; John Graunger, 1392 (Dean of Malling, 
1400) ; William Bavon, 1395 ; Colne de alba Clara; Thomas Gerard, 



^ In the king-'s books the* vicarag-e was valued at ;^10 8s. 4d., and the 
yearly tenths at £,\ Os. lOd. 

^ The only window now remaining- unmutilated has a pretty pair of columns 
with zigzag mouldings, the whole smothered in whitewash and surrounded 
with modern outbuildings. 
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1398; Thomas Wall, 1402; Thomas Gloucester, 1426; Thomas 
Compton, 1444 ; Reginald Grant ; Richard Stone, 1447 ; Daniel 
H)verard, 1455 (also vicar of West Malling) ; Thomas Cook, died 
1493 ; John Whitmore, 1493 ; Thomas Nevill, 1499 (vicar of West 
Malling); Richard Adams, died 1522 (Vicar of East Mailing'^; 
Robert Dokett, 1522; John Bamborough, 1522 (vicar of West 
Malling) ; Henry Fletcher, 1524, first vicar of Aylesford, then vicar 
of West Malling. 

The dignity seems often — perhaps always — to have been held in 
conjunction with some other appointment. The above-mentioned 
Richard Adams was also vicar of East Malling, and still earlier 
John de Grantham, who became vicar of Staplehurst in 1379, is 
described as, ** Canonicum et Prebendarium Magnae Missae . . 
... in Monasterio Abatisse . . . . de Mallyng," and so of 
the two last named — John Bamborough and Henry Fletcher. 

In the year 1493, when Joan Moore was abbess, Thomas Savage, 
then Bishop of Rochester, on the death of Thomas Cook having 
appointed John Whitmore as his successor, issued an enquiry into 
the patronage, value and other circumstances of the Prebend of 
the Great Mass of the High Altar, in the Monastery of West 
Malling. Twelve persons are said to have been on this court of 
inquiry, and are represented to the Bishop as worthy of faith. The 
clerics described doniini are William Spayne de Offham, Thomas 
Hundbache de Nettilstede, John Punkar de Barmynge, William 
Millys de Leybourne''9, Master Thomas Revell, rector, Nicholas 
None (vicar de Ealdynge), and the rest laity. The inquiry' 
determined that John Perot finds the place vacant and appoints 
John Whitmore. 3° 

Henry John Feasey. 

Note. — The following extracts from wills formerly in the 
Rochester Registry but now at Somerset House furnish some 
further scraps of information on Mailing Abbey : — William Walton 
de Addijigton, armiger, 1463, leaves six shillings and eight pence 



-^ East Mailing Church still retains his memorial brass bearing a figure of an 
ecclesiastic and the words: — "Orate pro aia mag-istri Ricardi Adams, 
qundam pbdarii ma^ne misse in monasterio de West Malling, ac Vicarii ppetui 
pochiae Est Mawling-, qui obiit sexto die mensis Maii, a° dmi mdxxii qus aie 
pproet*^ deus. 

^9 Cistercian monk. 

'^ The remains of a Norman House beyond the Abbey wall may have been 
the home of the " prebendarius magnae missae in Monasterio de West Malling." 
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to sustain the light about the imag-e of the Holy Trinity in the 
monastery at West Mailing. 

Elizabeth Pellycan, 1487, and William Catelyn, 1499, desire to be 
buried in the Nesse (the body of the church) at the south end of 
altar before the image of our Lady of Pity. 

William Pellycan, 1484, leaves three shillings and three pence 
to the light before the saints in the chapel of our Lady within the 
monastery of West Mailing, and twenty pence to the light before 
the Holy Trinity. 

In the quadrangle over the door of the present house two angels 
carry scrolls with the words ** Benedictus Deus in domo ejus" . . . 
** et in omnibus operibus suis." Over the gate is another inscrip- 
tion : ** Orate pro doming benedicta." At the western entrance a 
shield with the instruments of the crucifixion, a heart distilling 
blood on a shield ermine and a crozier on a bend sinister ; and on 
a chef, three amulets. 

On the walls of the ruins grows luxuriantly the marjorum-leaved 
toad flax [linaria origamfolia), a native of Spain, said to be found 
nowhere else in England save at Wells Cathedral. 

Mailing was one of the three nunneries of Norman foundation 
which obtained abbatial dignity, Elstowe and Godstowe being the 
others. 

Authors and Works to be consulted. 

Domesday Book: Kent, edition by Rev. L. B. Larking; Lambarde, 
Philipot, Kilburne, Harris, Grose, Seymour, Hasted, Spelman, 
Dugdale, Bacon (Liber Regis); Archaeologia Cantiana, Some MSS. 
in the British Museum and other places, and inscriptions on 
tombs and brasses; Manningham's Diary, Fielding's ** Memories of 
Mailing"; and some numbers of the Builder for the year 1880. 

H. J. F. 
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GLEANINGS FROM A RECENT RECORD OFFICE 

CALENDAR 

Calendar of Itiqutsitions post mortem and other analogous 

Documents, preserved in the Public Record Office. 

Hen. VII., vol. I. (1898). 



CHIS interesting volume has recently been issued, having- been 
** prepared under the superintendence of the Deputy Keeper 
of the Records." It contains the first twelve years of the reign of 
Henry VII. 

To give some idea of the number ot persons and places men- 
tioned, we will add that the index consists of 256 pages, of the size 
known as imperial 8vo, each page being divided into two columns. 

The book consists of a list of returns made during the first half 
of the reign of Henry VII., to official inquiries concerning the 
lands of anyone lately deceased who was supposed to be a tenant 
in chief of the Crown. 

In the beginning of this century the Record Commissioners pub- 
lished four volumes containing these documents, from the early 
years of Henry III. to the end of the reign of Richard III. The 
first of these volumes bears date 1806, the last that of 1828. But 
the present volume is a vast improvement on these earlier ones; the 
latter gave merely a rough list of the lands held by the deceased 
person, and as the lists were transcribed in London, there was an 
entire lack of local knowledge of namfes of persons and places, 
with the result that we meet with several ludicrous mis-spellings 
and mis-readings of the original documents. . 

Not only is the new volume a great improvement on the old ones 
in this respect, but it is rendered much more valuable in that it 
gives the particulars of the name and age of the nearest heir, so 
that these abstracts give all that is usually needed, and save the 
trouble of consulting the original documents. If the volume had 
to be kept at all reasonable in size, it was impossible to give in 
each case the names of the jurors who swore to the details of the 
Inquisition, and for these valuable names we must consult the 
original document itself. If the deceased held land in more than 
one county, a separate enquiry was held for each county. 
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Here is an example of a short but complete abstract of an Inq,p, m. 
No. 717. Edward Basyng. 

writ 23 June 5 Hen. VH. tnq. 27 Oct., 7 Hen. VH. He 
died Sunday before Midsummer day, 5 Hen. VH, seised of the 
undermentioned lands in fee. Wm. Basyng, aged 25 and 
more, is his son and heir. 

SOMERS. A messuage, 20a, land, \2a. meadow, and \QOa, 
pasture in Bruton, worth 30s. 8d., held of John Henton, Prior 
of Bruton, by service of one knight's fee. 
This volume contains, besides Inquisitions/^^/ mortem, claims to 
dower on the part of widows, and proofs of age on the part of 
minors, and writs were issued bearing the titles **de dote assig- 
nanda " and ** de aetate probanda." The latter are particularly 
interesting, and we proceed to give extracts from a few of them. 
No. 1080. Elizabeth, wife of William Elmys and one of the 
daughters and heirs of John Iwardby, Esq. 

Bucks. She was born at Great Missenden and baptised in 
the church there 24 Aug., 15 Ed. IV., Henry, Abbot of Missen- 
den,^ Elizabeth Selandyn and Elizabeth Playter, dwelling in 
the town of Missenden, being gossips. 

The custody of her lands had been given by K. Henry VII 

to Henry Colet, alderman of London. 

No. 616. Richard Warre, cousin and heir of Richard Warre, 

Esq., deceased ; viz., son of John, son of Robert, brother of 

John, father of the said Richard. 

This sounds rather complicated, so we give it in pedigree form. 

I i 

Robert John 



John Richard 

(deceased) 



Richard 

(the heir) 

The exact relationship is thus seen to be first cousin once removed. 

Writ de -^tate probanda 15 March : probatio ajtalis the 
Monday before Midsummer Day, 6 Hen. VII. 

SOMERS. — He was born at Chippeley and baptised in the 
church of Nyned Florey, which is the parish church of 

' An abbey of the order of St. Augfustine. 

Q 
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Chippeley, on the feast of St. Edmund the King and Martyr, 

7 Ed. IV., John Kyng, Richard Wykes, Esq., and Sybil 

Kigeley, being gossips. 

On the same day Robert Chilcote*s daughter Christine was born ; 

John Shepherd bought a tenement in Milverton, a mile away from 

Chippeley ; Richard Houper began a pilgrimage to the Chapel of 

Our Lady of Clyve, &c. 

No. 898. Thomas Seyntgeorge, son and heir of Richard 
Seyntgeorge, Knt., deceased. 
Writ de .^tate probanda 16 Feb. 

probatio aetatis 9 Hen. VII. 
CAMB. He was born and baptised at Gamlyngey on the 
first of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, 11 Ed. IV. 

Peter, son of John Semer (a juror aged 50 and more) was 
born and baptised the same day. 

William Bardeforde, a juror, remembers that . .^ Bardeforde, 
his brother, celebrated his first mass that day in Gamlyng-ey 
church. William Emlaunt, a juror, aged 50 and more, saw 
Thomas Cheney, Esq., one of the godfathers, immediately after 
the baptism, give the said Thomas Sayngeorge a silver cup. 
No. 919. William Temse, son and heir of Robert Temse. 

Writ de -^tate probanda 24 June, 8 Hen. VII., probatio 
ajtatis 30 Oct., 9 Hen. VII. 

Wilts. — He was born at Netherhavyn, and baptised in 
the parish church there on the feast of St. Lucy the Virgin, 
13 Dec, 11 Ed. IV.; John Bulkeley (a juror aged 50 and more) 
William Cosen and Joan Bulcley, widow, being gossips. The 
godfathers disputed which of them should give the child his 
own name, and William Cosen, to have the naming, agreed 
to give the said John Bulkeley a gallon of wine, which he 
paid ; and because there was no wine in Netherhaven, Richard 
Couchyn (a juror aged 52 and more) rode a black horse to 
Ambresbury to fetch it, was thrown on his way back, and 
a jug full, or nigh half a gallon, was spilt. 
No. 1071. Margery, one of the daughters and heir of John 
Iwardby, Esq.; probatio aetatis 30 Oct., 10 Hen. VII. 
[Sister of Elizabeth mentioned above. No. 1080.] 

Bucks. — She was born at Great Missenden, 18 Oct., 17 
Ed. IV., and baptised by John Warde, the parish priest, in the 
church there ; John Toft, Prior of the Monastery of Missenden, 

^ This hiatus means that the document is defective, not that W. B. had 
forg-otten his brother's name. 
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Margery Hampden, of Hampden on the Hill, and another 
being gossips. Maud, wife of Thomas Barnard (a juror aged 
48 and more), was present, with other women, with Joan 
Iwardby, her mother, at the time of her birth. 
No. 1140. Frideswide, wife of John Morton, and one of the 
sisters and heirs of Thomas Dalamare, cousin and heir of 
Thomas Dalamare, Knt., — viz., son and heir of John Dalamare, 
Esq., his son. 

Probatio aetatis 20 May, 10 Hen. VH. 

Berks. She was born at Aldermanston, and baptized in 
the church of St. Mary, Aldermanston, 15 Aug., 19 Ed. IV., 
by Thomas Caresse, the parish priest there. Her mother's 
name was Joan. 
Anne Dauberichecourt carried Me Crysom * to church, &c., &c. 
No. 1208. Thomas Lovet, son and heir of Thomas Lovet and 
Ann his wife. Probatio ajtatis, 23 Oct., 11 Hen. VH. 

NORTHANTS. He was born on Michaelmas day, 13 
Ed. IV., at Astewell, and baptized in the parish church of 
Wapnam in the said county. 

Richard Billy ng (a juror aged 50 and more) carried a silver 

salt, parcel gilt, to Wapenham church that day, with salt in it. 

Richard Gryffon (a juror aged 60 and more) carried basin 

and ewer to the church that day, for the godfathers to wash 

their hands ; and he saw that the child's gossips were Thomas 

Billyng (Chief Justice of the King's Bench), one John Palady, 

elk., and Margaret Thorne. Ellen, then wife of Thomas 

Cokebell (age 50), who was * le mydwyf,' carried the child into 

their house to warm it. 

I have been through the whole of the proofs oi age in this 

volume, and have been much struck with the fact that Heads 

of Monasteries (taking the word in its strict sense, which includes 

houses of both sexes) were considered the right and proper persons 

to be asked to act as sponsors; their names occur again and again. 

Among rare Christian names occurring in this volume we may give 

as a man's name Gencian (p. 54), and Sanchea (p. 375) as that of a 

woman. 

I think this paper will prove this (if it proves nothing else) — that 
what most people are pleased to call the dry as dust records of 
antiquity contain nevertheless, embedded in their midst, certain 
matters of custom and ceremonial which give us a deep insight 
into the manners of our forefathers. 

F. W. Weaver. 
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TN the course of investigations on a somewhat kindred subject 
I had occasion to put tog-ether a few notes upon the various 
spots in which the body of St. Gregory the Great has rested since it 
was first laid in the ground in the vestibule of St. Peter's at Rome. 
These notes, although they claim no literary merit, and will be, I fear, 
regarded by some as most intolerably dull, may perhaps be accept- 
able to some of the readers of the Downside Review for the sake of 
him to whom they refer ; especially since, so far as I am aware, the 
matter is not easily to be found in a collected form elsewhere. 

The First Resting Place (604-840). 
We gather from the chance words of a pilgrim to Rome in the 
eighth century' that St. Gregory breathed his last in the Vatican, 
in the residence of the Popes, close to St. Peter's, a residence 
which was as yet small and insignificant, for it was at the Lateran 
Palace that the Pontiffs generally lived, and the house at the 
Vatican in the seventh century was probably nothing more 
than a suite of rooms which they occupied occasionally for 
greater convenience when it was necessary to be present at the 
functions at St. Peter's. The room in which he died was made 
into an oratory, and was approached from the right hand side of 
the atrium or square court in front of the old Basilica of St. Peter's. 
There, in the eighth century, was shown the bed on w^hich he 
lay, perhaps the same stone which is now at the monastery' of 
S. Gregorio on the Caelian Hill. He was buried — as his biographer, 
John the Deacon^, tells us, and as we know also from other sources — 
at the end of the portico of St. Peter's outside the secretarium or 
sacristy. Although the immediate successors of St. Peter had all 
been buried close round the Apostle, this practice had been dis- 

' De Rossi, Inscr. Clir. ii., 225. 

-Joan. dial. Vita S. Gregorii^ ed. Maiirin. Opp. S. Grej^. ; v., p. 168 c.f. 
Lib. Pont., ed. Duchesne i. 312. 
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continued at the beginning of the third century, partly from want 
of room, partly on account of stress of persecution, and later Popes 
had been buried elsewhere. After the Basilica had been built, for 
a long time no interment took place inside it, and the first to cross 
the threshold was St. Leo the Great, whose body was translated 
to a new tomb within the church by Sergius I in 689. The pre- 
cedent having thus been created, a great number of Popes and 
other notable persons, as for instance the English King Ceadwalla, 
who gave up his kingdom and went to Rome, where he died within 
a week of his baptism, were buried within the Basilica. But in St. 
Gregory's time the only place of burial was still outside the church 
itself, in the covered cloister which ran round the atrium, and here 
the part reserved for the Popes was on the left hand to one entering, 
and just outside the great doors of the church. Close by. Pope St. 
Symmachus (498-514) had built a small Basilica and dedicated it to 
St. Andrew. This Basilica was built close against and side by side 
with the great church of St. Peter, and contained a high altar in 
an apse and six other altars, three on either side. It had its own 
vestibule or external narthex, forming a hall in which apparently 
was an altar dedicated to St. Martins, and from this hall a flight of 
steps led out of the precincts of the Basilica. The Popes when they 
came from the Lateran to St. Peter's entered by these steps, and 
vested in this chapel or hall of St. Martin, which was therefore 
known by the name of the secretartu?n or sacristy. This vestibule 
had three doors, one by which it was entered from outside by 
means of the flight of steps on the south side, the left-hand side to 
one entering St. Peter's ; one which gave access to the small 
Basilica of St. Andrew ; and one on the north side, leading into 
the portico in front of the great doors of St. Peter's. It was 
close to this last door that the body of St. Gregory was originally 
laid. 

His grave bore a long metrical inscription which has come down 
to us through having been copied again and again by early 
pilgrims. It is asserted in a book which was published at Milan 
in 1628 as the work of Cardinal Sirleti, with the title Successores 
S, BarnabcB apostoli in ecclesia Mediolatiensi^ that this epitaph 
was written by Petrus Oldradus, Archbishop of Milan, who died 
in 805, and that it was put up over the tomb of Gregory by com- 
mand of Pope Hadrian I. What may have been the origin of this 



^ I deduce this from an expression used by the 8tli century pilgrim already 
quoted. See De Rossi, Inscr. Chn ii 226. 
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story it is not now possible to say, but it is evidently untrue, for 
the lines are given iri full by St. Bede the Venerable,* writing 
about the year 731. By a strange chance, two, or rather three, 
small portions of this most ancient inscription have come down to 
us. They were found within the present century, face downward, in 
the pavement of the crypt, separated from one another, s The 
whole inscription was as follows, the portions that have survived 
being printed in capitals. 

•|i SUScipe terra tuo corpus de corpore sumptum 

Reddere quod valeas vivificante Deo. 
Spiritus astra petit leti nil jura nocebunt 

Cui vitae alterius mors magis ipsa via est. 
Pontificis summi hoc clauduntur membra sepulchro 

Qui innumeris semper vivit ubique bopis. 
Esuriem dapibus superavit frigora veste 

Atque animas montis texit AB hoste sacris. 
Implebatque actu quicquid seRMOne docebat 
Esset ut exemplum mySTIca verba loquens. 
Ad Christum Anglos conveRTIT pietate magistra 

Adquirens fidei AgMINa gente nova. 
Hie labor, hoc studium haec tibi cura hoc pastor agebas, 

Ut Domino offerres plurima lucra gregis. 
Hisque Dei consul factus laetare triumphis 
Nam mercedem operum jam sine fine tenes. 



Hie requiescit Gregorius I. P.P. qui sedit annos XIH, 
menses VI, dies X, depositus HII Idus Mar. 
There would seem to have been an altar erected at the spot, for 
Pope St. Leo III made benefactions to an a* tar of St. Gregory at 
St. Peter's. This may, however, have been S. Gregorio in Palatio 
as the oratory was called which was erected at the place where he 
died. 

THE Second Resting Place. (840—1464.) 

In this spot, outside the church, the body remained undisturbed 
for two centuries and a half. Then, somewhere about the year 840, 
Gregory IV., who was then on the papal throne, came to the 
conclusion that such a resting place was not worthy of so great a 
man, and he determined to translate the relics to some worthier 
spot. Mindful perhaps of the well-known devotion of St. Gregory 



^ Hist. eccL lib. II, cap. 1. 

5 Sarti e Settele, Appendix ad Dionysium p. 80. 
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for the apostle St. Andrew, he determined, it would seem, to place 
his relics under the High Altar of the small Basilica, which, as we 
have already said, St. Symmachus had built in honour of 
St. Andrew, adjoining the great Basilica of St. Peter's. ** Inflamed 
by the love of God he took the body of blessed Gregory, the ruler 
of this universal church, by whose means the grace of the Holy 
Spirit shed everlasting wisdom over all the earth, out of the place 
in which it had been originally buried, and brought it with much 
honour to another, newly constructed, within the church of blessed 
Peter the Apostle, and adorned his holy altar with plates of silver, 
and dedicated the oratory under his name, and adorned the apse 
above him with golden mosaics. He also brought the bodies of 
the holy Martyrs Sebastian, Gorgonius and Tyburtius from the 
cemeteries in which they lay before, and placed each of them under 
separate a' tars.*' This is the account of the matter given by the 
writer of the Liber Pontificalis,^ and it seems to imply that 
Gregory IV. built this oratory expressly for the purpose of re- 
ceiving his great predecessor, and this has accordingly been very 
generally accepted as the truth. There can, however, I think, be 
little doubt that this is wrong, and that he did not build a new 
church for the purpose, but simply repaired and adorned the old 
Basilica of St. Symmachus, rededicating it to St. Gregory, or 
perhaps in the joint names of St. Gregory and St. Andrew. In 
any case, the fact that St. Gregory's relics were there caused him 
to be regarded as the principal patron of the church, and it soon 
passed out of memory that it ever had been dedicated to St. Andrew 
at all. In later times the confusion was increased by the dedication 
to St. Andrew of one of the round mausolea which had been built 
to receive the bodies of the Imperial Family soon after the time of 
Constantine. When this rededication took place is not clear, but 
probably it was in the twelfth century, and the occasion which led 
to its being done was the bringing back, by the crusaders, of some 
notable relic of St. Andrew from the East. In later times it was 
forgotten that this was only a recent dedication, and it was 
supposed that it was St. Symmachus who had so dedicated it, and 
that this therefore was the Basilica of St. Andrew of which we 
constantly read in the fifth and sixth century. That opinion is still 
held universally, although it leads to endless difficulties, all of 



^ ed. Duchesne, II. 74. This passage seems to imply that the place was 
actually within the walls of the church, and not merely in an adjoining church 
or oratory. But see infra. 
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which are obviated by the explanation now given. To make the 
matter quite clear, it can be put thus. 

1. (The wrong, but accepted, theory.) Symmachus dedicated 
the already existing round mausoleum to St. Andrew in the fourth 
century ; Gregory IV. built a new Basilica and dedicated it to 
St. Gregory I. in the ninth century. 

2. (Amendment now suggested.) Symmachus built a Basilica 
and dedicated it to St. Andrew. Gregory IV. repaired that 
Basilica and placed in it the body of St. Gregory, so that it 
became known by his name. Later, in the 12th century, the round 
mausoleum was fitted as a church and dedicated to St. Andrew. 

The church inw hich St. Gregory now lay, under the High xAltar, 
was a perfect little Basilica, with three altars on either side, in 
addition to the one in the apse. We have no record of any 
inscription on the altar. The original inscription seems to have 
been left where it was, in the portico, and to have been visited by 
pilgrims as marking the place where St. Gregory was first laid, 
and it is spoken of as if still existing there by Peter Mallius,7 who 
wrote in the twelfth century. 

We must not omit to notice a phrase used elsewhere about this 
translation of St. Gregory, that he was moved from in front of the 
old sacristy to before the new sacristy. The old sacristy, as has been 
said, was the vestibule of this church of St. Andrew. It would 
seem that the Church itself was now used for this purpose, and 
that on solemn occasions the Popes vested in it. This is borne out 
by the ancient OrdhieSy which speak of the Pope as censing the altar 
of St. Gregory and the others in this Church before he enters 
the Basilica itself. This Church was also the scene of many 
solemn functions, especially on Maundy Thursday,^ and was the 
recognised place in which the ceremony of crowning either Popes 
or Emperors was commenced. It was not used as an ordinary 
sacristy, for a regular place was appointed elsewhere in the old 
Basilica, both for the Canons and for the Beneficiati and other 
priests who belonged to the Church, but it got the name of Secre- 
tarium from the use that was made of it by the Popes on special 
and very solemn occasions. There was a similar Chapel at the 
Lateran, in a corresponding position, dedicated to St. Thomas, 
and used for the same purpose. There remains still, however, 
a certain confusion, for the Secretarium at St. Peter's, though 

7 See, De Rossi hiscr. Chr. II., who has reprinted those parts of Mallius' 
work which bear on the history of St. Peter's. 

^ Mabillon, Museum Italicum II., p. 569, And passim. 
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obviously close to, seems yet to be spoken of as distinct from the 
Church of St. Gregory ; and yet, according to the existing plans, 
it would seem that they must have been the same place. It may 
be that the plans, as we have them, are faulty. 

The Third Resting Place. (1464—1606.) 

Although St. Gregory had thus been moved from the portico 
to the High Altar of a church, he was still outside the actual walls 
of St. Peter's itself, although so close to it. Nor was it until the 
year 1464 that a further translation of his relics was made, and 
he was brought inside the great Basilica itself. Pope Pius II. 
(Piccolomini) had received from Constantinople, after the fall of 
that city, the precious relic of the head of St. Andrew, which had 
been saved by one of the princes of the dethroned Imperial house, 
and brought to Rome by Card. Bessarione, so that it might be 
safe from any possible profanation by the Mussulmans. Never 
has Rome seen a more imposing procession than that organised 
to receive this holy relic. It was received by the Pope near the 
Ponte Molle, and borne to the church of Sta. Maria del Popolo. 
The next day all Rome was decorated with flowers and banners 
for the journey to the Vatican. More than 30,000 men are said 
to have carried candles in the procession, the head of which had 
already reached St. Peter's before the Pope had left Sta. Maria del 
Popolo. It was exposed for the veneration of the faithful on the 
altar of the Volto Santo of St. Veronica, and afterwards taken for 
greater security to the Castle of S. Angelo, while a fitting shrine 
was prepared to receive it. The place for this was chosen at the 
bottom of the outermost aisle, to the left hand on entering the 
Basilica, and here a magnificent altar was erected, situated between 
four marble columns, which supported a great tabernacle to re- 
ceive the relic, which was accordingly deposited there with great 
pomp and very magnificent ceremonies. Meanwhile the relics of 
St. Gregory had remained for nearly six centuries under the High 
Altar of the adjoining church, which no doubt, like the whole of 
St. Peter's in the fifteenth century, had by that time fallen into a 
state of considerable disrepair. It therefore occurred to Pius II. 
that it would be well, in continuation of the traditional association 
of the two saints, to remove once more the body of his great 
predecessor, and to lay it under the new and magnificent altar he 
had just caused to be constructed in honour of St. Andrew. This was 
accordingly done, and the relics were placed in an urn of Egyptian 
marble, fastened and adorned, for greater security, with bands of 
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iion.9 This double treasure, of the head of S. Andrew and also 
of the body of S. Gregory, caused this altar to be very much 
frequented and held in honour by pilgrims, and it was soon 
enriched by yet further honours, and especially by the grant of the 
* Gregorian privilege,' that a soul should be freed from Purgatory 
for every mass that was said at it. It would seem, too, though 
this is not very clear, that the privileges in the papal ceremonies 
which had been enjoyed by the altar of Gregory IV., and which 
had resulted, as we have seen, in the church becoming known as the 
Secretarium^ were now transferred to the new oratory of Pius II. 
The chief authority for this period is Patritius, who was Master 
of Ceremonies to Pius II., and he certainly seems to imply this.'° 
So also Burckhardt, in the Diarium^ speaks of the Chapel of St. 
Gregory as being adorned, and of the Pope there receiving the 
homage of the Cardinals ; which seems to refer to the new orator}' 
of Pius II, and not to the old Church, for in other similar passages 
it is spoken of as the Chapel of St. Andrew, and by the time that 
Burckhardt wrote it had passed out of memory that the old Church 
of St. Gregory had ever had any connection with St. Andrew. 
But the whole subject of the Roman Ordines and the Papal cere- 
monies in connection with the old Basilica is a vast one, and very 
obscure, for no one has ever gone into the subject carefully. St. 
Gregory remained beneath this altar at the bottom of the Basilica 
until the year 1606. The upper part of the old Basilica, that, 
namely, which was nearest to the tomb of St. Peter, was pulled 
down in 1506, but the lower part survived for a century later, and 
it was not until this portion also had to be destroyed to make 
room for the nave of the new Church, that any question arose of 
again translating the relics of St. Gregory. Fortunately we 
possess a detailed account of this last removal in the MSS of 
Grimaldi, who was a Beneficiato of St. Peter's at the time, and 
was most earnest and accurate in writing down for future genera- 
tions every detail of what was taking place at that most important 
period, when the last fragments of the old Basilica of Constantine 
were being replaced by the great temple of to-day. 

THE Fourth Resting Place. (1606— present time.) 
We cannot do better therefore than transcribe the words of 
Giinmldi when he tells us of the translation of the relics of our 

^ GrijTialdi M.S. fol. 38 (quoted Cancellieri De Secretariis p. 707 c.f., also 
Ciaccoiii I. 599, Ciampini De sacris aedificiis^, 70, and Cancelliani op. cit. p. 767. 
Patritius, Sacrarum Caerimoniarum I. p. 105, 111. 
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Saint which took place on the 8th January, 1606. The Latin has 
been printed by Cancellieri," and it is from his pages that we now 
translate freely and abridge : 

** When therefore at the command of Pope Paul V., who had 
entered eagerly on the work of finishing the church, this shrine 
was about to be levelled to the ground. Cardinal Pallotti, who was 
Archpriest of the Basilica, prepared to move the body of St. 
Gregory from the shrine in the old Basilica situated at the extreme 
east of the church on the right hand as you go out, into the new 
Temple. He therefore ordered the Altar to be desecrated, and 
the holy relics to be examined, so that the needful preparation for 
the translation might be made. 

The work was begun in the year 1605, on the 29th December, 
on which day, two hours after sunset, when the Basilica was 
closed and empty, the altar was broken open and the marble 
concha of black and white oriental marble, which contained the 
relics of the saint, was exposed to view. The Altar was 
strengthened and protected on all sides by gratings of iron. It 
was necessary first to lift up the mensa of the altar, and to rest it 
on this grating, while the workmen removed twenty-six bands of 
iron, crossing one another like a grating, and passing over the 
marble concha itself for its defence. When the last of these had 
been removed all knelt down and said the hymn Isfe Confessor 
with the V. Amavit eum and the collect of St. Gregory, which was 
said by Canon Mark Antony de Magistris, the nephew of the 
Archpriest who was in charge of what was being done. Then the 
Canon ordered the marble concha itself to be opened, and so soon as 
this had been done there was seen a chest of wood, within which 
reposed the great Doctor of the Church, St. Gregory the Great. 
This chest was covered with a silk damask covering of the colour 
of chestnut or dried rose-leaves, embroidered with golden crowns 
and feet of eagles. When this in its turn had been opened by the 
Reverend Canon, all who were present could see the holy body 
of St. Gregory himself. The chest was then closed again and 
covered once more with the cloth, the lid of the sarcophagus was 
replaced and also the mensa of the altar, and then the Te Deum 
was said, with the V. Elegit eum and the collect of St. Gregory. 
The wooden chest in which the holy Doctor rests is four palms 
long, by two palms and two inches wide, and one palm and two 
thirds in height, and within it there are some fragments of the 

" De Secretariis p. 885. 
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original and more ancient coffin in which the holy Pope was 
originally buried, of such antiquity that when touched they went to 
dust. It was now the fifth hour of the night (five hours after sunset 
or about 10 p.m.), and all went to their own homes. 

The same persons met again in the Basilica two hours after 
sunset on Saturday the seventh of January 1606, and after the 
hymn Iste Confessor and the collect had been said, as on the last 
occasion, the mensa of the altar was once more removed and the 
sarcophagus opened. Three Canons of the Basilica, wearing stoles, 
then raised the wooden chest which contained the relics, covered as 
it was with the damask covering, and put it into a new chest of 
cypress, which had been prepared for it, and singing psalms and 
bearing lights they carried it into the Sixtine Choir, and there 
Canon Mark Antony de Magistris affixed the seal of the Cardinal 
Archpriest. It stood there on a bier [feretrum) all that night while 
a number of Betieficiati and choristers attached to the Basilica 
sang the vigils, and when the dawn came it was carried back to 
the Altar of St. Andrew and exposed for the devotion of the people, 
for which purpose a plenary indulgence had been granted and pub- 
lished through the City. 

On the 8th January, being the Sunday within the octave of the 
Epiphany, Cardinal Pallotti, the Archpriest, was present at Vespers 
in the Chapel of Sixtus IV, wearing a red cope, and when Vespers 
were over he went to the Epistle end of the altar, and put off his 
cope, vesting himself in amice, alb, girdle, cross, stole, and white 
cope, with the precious mitre and the ring. Then he passed in 
procession, with two Canons as Deacon and Subdeacon, through 
a great crowd of people who were present, to the altar of St. 
Andrew, where was the body of St. Gregory. All that is prescribed 
on the occasion of the translation of the relics of a Saint was 
observed with all solemnity, and the holy body was removed to 
the altar of the shrine in the Gregoriana Chapel. Then the 
Cardinal gave the solemn benediction to the people, and the Canon 
who was acting as Deacon published the Indulgence as usual on 
such occasions. The body remained exposed to the veneration of 
the people until two hours after sunset, and great numbers came, 
including many of the highest Roman nobles, all eager to show 
their reverence for one who was not only their fellow countryman, 
but also a man of extraordinary virtue and learning, who had shed 
a marvellous light over the whole world. 

Two hours after sunset the Basilica was closed, and then the 
Cardinal vested again and blessed with the form in the Pontifical 
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a white marble sarcophagus, without flaw and beautifully carved. 
Then he took his seat on the Faldstool, and the Cantors sang the 
Psalm Memento Domine^ Davidy with the Antiphon O Doctor opttme, 
and the proper versicles and collect, which last was said by the 
Cardinal. Then he took the cypress chest in which the holy body 
of St. Gregory I. had been enclosed, and which had been sealed 
with his own seal, atid with the help of other priests vested in 
stoles, with his own hands he placed it, in the name of God, within 
the said sarcophagus of marble. Then the Cardinal took his seat 
again, and the workmen closed up the sarcophagus with a slab of 
marble, making all firm. On the slab the words were afterwards 
carved : 

Hic Requiescit S. Gregorius Magnus Doctor Ecclesiae. 

The Te Deum was then said, and the Cardinal took off" his vest- 
ments and waited until the mensa of the altar had been put in place 
above all. The following inscription was placed on a plate fixed 
on the cypress chest which holds the relics. 

S. Gregorii Magni Papae primi corpus ex altare S. Andreae sito 
in reliqua jam collabente veteris Ecclesiae parte Pauli Papae V. 
jussu motum, et in novum templum solemni processione illatum, 
sub hac ara capsa cypressina inclusum pilo marmoreo coUocavit 
Evangelista Pallottus tituli S. Laurentii in Lucina Cardinalis, 
Consentinus hujus Basilicae Archipresbyter, anno MDCVI die viii 
Januarii, Dominica infra octavam Epiphaniae, Pontificatus ejusdem 
S.D N. anno primo. 

This seems to have been the last occasion on which the relics 
were translated. Even of this however I do not feel quite certain, 
although I have not been able to discover any mention of any 
subsequent removal. Still it is worth noticing that Grimaldi 
quite distinctly speaks of the Capella Gregoriana in the right 
transept of the Basilica as being the spot to which the relics 
were taken, and they are now in the Clementina in the left 
transept. Moreover, the date of the consecration of the present 
altar is September 17th, 1628, and this translation took place in 
January, 1606. However, it seems most probable that Grimaldi 
made a slip in writing Gregoriana instead of Clementina, and that 
the relics were then laid in their present resting-place, although the 
altar was not consecrated until some years later, when the whole 
Basilica was completed. 

It must not, however, be overlooked that the account which I 
have given above, and which seems to me to represent the most 
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probable story, does not fit in with all the evidence available, and 
is not universally accepted. There is a very solid amount of 
evidence in existence which tends to show that when Gregory IV 
originally moved the body, he brought it at once into the Basilica, 
and placed it where in later years stood the Altar which Pius II. 
erected for the reception of the head of St. Andrew. Those who 
hold this opinion deny that the body of St. Gregory was ever in the 
Secretarium at all ; they say that there were only two, not three 
translations of the relics, and consider that Pius II. did not erect a 
new altar, nor move St. Gregory at all, but that he only repaired 
the altar, at which St. Gregory had been for hundreds of years, 
and brought St. Andrew's head to St. Gregory, not St. Gregory 
to St. Andrew's head. There is a great deal to be said for this, 
but also a great deal against it. Whichever opinion we adopt, we 
must go in the teeth of some of the evidence, nor has anyone as 
yet succeeded in finding a solution which is beyond dispute. The 
truth would seem to be that the evidence in itself is confused and 
inaccurate, and it is easy to see how the confusion has crept in 
when we consider that four different altars in St. Peter's have in turn 
borne the name of St. Andrew, and even a larger number that of 
St. Gregory. It does not seem that at present we have sufficient 
information to allow us finally to decide the matter, and we must 
be content to leave it in this rather unsatisfactory condition, secure 
at any rate, whatever may have been the true story of his 
successive translation, that the body of the great Saint and Doctor 
rests now under the shadow of St. Peter, oneofthechiefest ornaments 
and glories of a church that is beyond all comparison the richest in 
the relics of Saints and Martyrs that Christendom has ever known. 

A. S. Barnes. 
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^N the vestibule of the Royal Mineral Hospital at Bath there is a 
^ striking bust bearing- the following inscription : Radulpho 
Allen O, V, amicitice gratia H,M, pub. posuit Gul^ Warburton, We 
look with interest on the features of Ralph Allen, the reformer of the 
Postal System, the great philanthropist, the builder of Prior Park. 
The length of the face is the first thing that strikes one. The nose is 
noble, the lips are thin, and the line of the mouth, drawn down at 
the extremities, is firm and might be hard. The eyes are too close 
to the nose, — a feature which recalls Michael Angelo's Giuliano 
de*Medici. As we see them in the colourless marble they would not 
be incompatible with cunning or even cruelty. No one would 
take the philanthropy of such a mask for granted without the con- 
firmation of deeds. In the Committee Room of the same institu- 
tion there is a mezzotint engraving of Allen by J. Faber after T. 
Hudson, dated 1754. This portrait produces a very different 
impression from the bust. The eyes are deeply coloured and 
lustrous, the corners of the mouth are lifted up, and its muscles not 
so accentuated. It is a shrewd face, but eminently a kind one. 

There is sufficient in Allen's career to justify both impressions 
produced by the likenesses. He was, first and foremost, the shrewd 
man of business. It could not be otherwise with one who had 
built up such a colossal fortune as his. He wanted that shrewd- 
ness of glance to read his opportunities ; he wanted that firmness 
and quickness of mouth to seize and hold the opportunity when he 
had recognised it. Pope and Fielding, spokesmen for their age, 
have proclaimed his benevolence, and their testimony carries 
farther than the facts and figures of his well-doing. It is not our 
purpose to borrow from his history more than concerns the tale of 
Prior Park. Ralph Allen was born at the village of St. Blazey in 
Cornwall in the year 1693. He was placed as a youth in the post 
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office of St. Colomb. A propitious fate led him to Bath, where in 
1715 he was employed as a clerk in the Post Office. A tradition 
says that the starting- point of his success was the discovery of a 
Jacobite plot; and the suggestion is hazarded that he helped himself 
to the information at the Post Office. Mr. Peach, his biographer, 
defends him from this accusation on the ground that the Post 
Office annals contain no record of the fact. The tradition adduces 
in support the fact that Allen married a relative of General Wade. 
The source of the large fortune which Allen acquired was the 
Postal Service. Allen contracted to conduct the ** Cross Posts," 
that is, the Postal Service of the West of England which did not 
run upon the main Postal Routes. For this he contracted to pay 
the Government ;^20(X) per annum, A second contract raised the 
sum to ;^4000 : a final contract, giving the negotiation to him for 
his lifetime, fixed the rent at /^8000. These figures are taken from 
the narrative of his shrewd private agent, Richard Jones ; other 
accounts give different figures. Allen held the contract for forty 
years, making by his clever organisation a profit **on an average 
of;^12,000ayear."' 

This handsome fortune Mr. Allen did not allow to remain idle. 
He acquired and worked the large quarries at Combe Down, the 
district above Prior Park. A tramway conveyed the stone from 
the hill-top to the river, and the latter offered a transport to 
Bristol. Allen is credited with making the river navigable, to 
enable him to carry his goods to market. R. Jones informs 
us that **we sent away 1,800 tunns (of stone) a year." In 
London the Bath stone was not received with universal favour. 
Allen succeeded in placing the stone in the market with some 
success — St. Bartholomew's Hospital was built of it — but he 
met with considerable opposition. He was quite awake to the 
uses of advertisement, and so he resolved to build a mansion 
which should proclaim to every one the virtues of Bath stone. This 
advertisement was to be Prior Park. 

Here comes in the story of the money-boxes. The city architect, 
Mr. Wood, who may be said to have built Bath as we know it, 
was called in by Mr. Allen and informed by him of the character 
of the house he was to build. He is reported to have doubted 
Allen's power to pay for such an undertaking ; whereupon the 
latter opened box after box of money, until the architect was 
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' " Reminiscences of Prior Park," by the very Rev. Monsignor Shepherd, 
p. 65. 
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satisfied. Mr. Peach, who holds a brief for all Allen's conduct, 
will not allow the probability of such vulgar procedure on the part 
of his client. He maintains that Mr. Wood would certainly 
have left the incident on record if it had happened. However, 
it is doubtful whether the story of Prior Park has ever been told 
without this preface. 

The late Mr. W. Gregory, in his interesting little monograph 
on Ralph Allen, states that ** the building Prior Park was intended 
to have displayed all the different forms of architecture ; but the 
ardour of the design abating, it eventually took its present more 
modest form " (p. 6). If there is authority for this statement, 
it is more condemnatory of Allen's good taste than any other 
anecdote told of him. Whatever opinion one may have of other 
portions of Mr. Wood's work, no one has yet had the courage 
to pass an unfavourable verdict on Prior Park. The following 
extract from Collinson's ** History of Somersetshire " gives the 
details of its composition. ** It consists of a house in the centre, 
two pavilions, and two wings of offices, all united by arcades, and 
making one continued line of building between 1,200 and 1,300 
feet in front, of which the house occupies 150. It is built in the 
Corinthian style, upon a rustic basement, and crowned by a 
balustrade. The centre part, projecting from the plane, forms one 
of the most correct and noble porticoes in the kingdom, supported 
by six large, lofty, and superb columns." Nobody will cavil at 
these epithets; but they omit one great charm, the colour of the 
stone. Bath stone is very susceptible to the action of the atmos- 
phere. Its complexion may vary from a sooty black to a dull grey, 
as in most of the city houses, or it may bloom into a ruddy gold, 
as in Widcombe Manor House. In Prior Park the tint is inter- 
mediate. Its grey is warm, with arabesques of orange where the 
lichen has worked with its liberal palette. 

But the buildings of Prior Park should never be judged apart 
from their surroundings. The light and shadow of the columns 
and arcades, the symmetry of the long line of masonry, are part 
and parcel of the beautiful combe at the head of which it rises. 
Stand at the foot of the combe, by the upper pond, if you wish 
to test its proportions. It seems to grow out of the hill-top, so 
perfectly is it in unison with the lines of the valley sides, with the 
gradual ascent of the grass slope. The arcades may seem super- 
fluous when requirements of mere accommodation are considered ; 
but they close in the head of the combe so perfectly as to suggest 
that the latter was furrowed out of the hill -side to harmonise 
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with them. Nature so intimately blends with art here, that there 
is not one single jarring note in the picture. Yet the building is 
short by a hundred feet of the actual summit of the hill. 

Ralph Allen was a great planter. Says the communicative Mr. 
Jones : ** About the year 1742 [he] began to plant the Warren, 
which was a Rabbit Warren before the firrs was planted, now 
called firrs forest, and then began to plant firrs all over his Estate, 
which extended five miles in length. Never was so great Planta- 
tion by one Private Gentleman, in all 55,146." ' The firs are not 
much in evidence in the Prior Park grounds at the present day. 
Forest trees are there in great variety. The chestnuts, beeches 
and elms may have been planted after Allen's time, though they 
are superbly grown trees. One oak in the eastern line of trees 
must however be many times centenarian, as its outermost branches 
are beginning to shew bare and lifeless. The yews, too, near the 
fish-pond cottages suggest the days of the monk owners of Prior 
Park. Do not the fish-ponds also owe their origin to the orthodox 
observances of the Abbey community? The cottages by the ponds 
have the same transom and drib-stone mouldings as the oldest 
houses of Chilcompton. The planter, or planters, whoever they 
were, deserve the oriental blessing on him who digs a well, or 
plants a tree. To stand on the eastern slope of the combe in 
middle autumn and to watch the play of sunlight on the opposite 
bank, is to face one of those moods of nature which satisfy the 
artistic apprehension. The whole spirit of the autumn seems 
to poise and eddy in the glade, and to draw us towards its centre 
by every of our senses. The steepness of the slope turns the 
climbing ranks of trees into one graceful cascade of foliage. 
Surely, it is slowness rather than loss of power that marks 
the October sun. How leisurely the mist-shot rays caress each 
leaf on the trailing beech-bough. On the topmost branches the 
leaves are saturated with sunshine ; among the bases of the trees 
are recesses where the blue mists gather and well over, pouring 
themselves down along the shadows that reach the lowest dip 
of the combe. But this is common-place and very prose compared 
with the view from the portico of the building. Not much of the 
city is in sight ; but, to compensate, the hills over against the 
Gloucester Road give graceful outline and changing planes of 
light. Here a spire, there a poplar, leads the eye through the 
varying parallels of distance. Beneath our feet the combe falls 
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away, gently converging between the lines of trees, till, where 
their deepest shadow nestles, it hides its base under the waters of 
the Pond. The Palladian Bridge, between the upper and the 
lower ponds, lends a miniature dignity and an old-world courtliness 
to the middle foreground. What various eyes have gazed on this 
scene. The satire of Pope must have lost some of its keenness 
as his embittered mind passed over the gentle gradations of the 
picture. Scholar as he was and spokesman for an age of theo- 
logical platitude, Warburton found commentaries here which 
went closer to nature's oracles. The genial Fielding may have 
learnt from the softening influences of so rare a beauty a gentler 
bearing towards human weakness. Jaded courtiers, the rank 
and fashion who came to take the waters, might find here a 
topic to sweeten even the acrid gossip of the tea-hour. Later, 
and very lately, successive generations of Downside cricketers 
would mingle the vision of success or defeat with the features 
of this scene for the remembrance of a life-time. 

Among the signs of Allen's magnificence which are quoted to- 
gether with the money-box story, is the announcement that every 
stone of the walls from roof to basement is of cut freestone. 
This is a fact, whether it be magnificence or otherwise ; but here 
we may acquit Allen of ostentation, for the probable reason of this 
course was the difficult nature of the ground. It speaks well for 
the skill of the architect that, notwithstanding the steepness of the 
. slope of the hill, and the patent fact that the combe is a natural 
water-channel, there are no signs of giving in the structure. 

We have no occasion to speak of Allen's relations to the political 
and literary life of his day, nor to enumerate the many points of 
his civic carter in Bath ; we may pass on to another equally eminent 
personage. Bishop Baines, the founder of Prior Park College. 
Born in 1787, educated at Lammspring and afterwards at 
Ampleforth, where he received the habit in 1804, he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Siga in 1824, as coadjutor to Bishop CoUingridge. 
He became Vicar Apostolic of the Western District in 1829, and 
in December of that year bought the estate of Prior Park for 
;^22,000. This was a bold move so early after Catholic 
Emancipation. Dr. Baines' mind had absorbed something of the 
broad magnificence of the Roman Court. Prior Park was 
destined by him to be a leading College for Catholic youth and the 
episcopal palace of the Western District. He had distinct ideas 
of what was required of it in each character. If he did not reach 
the ideal he proposed to himself, it was because o^ two incidents 
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which lay beyond his control. The first was the fire which gxitted 
the mansion in 1836; the second was his sudden death, in the 
vigour of his faculties, in 1843. 

Without passing any comment on the Bishop's enterprise and 
its result, which would deserve a fuller record than can be given 
here, we may note the effect his ideas had upon the building. It 
will be a surprise to some to learn that the superb flight of steps 
leading to the portico is Dr. Baines' work. This seems so 
essential and intimate a part of the whole, that we can hardly 
conceive the building without it. His motive for its intro- 
duction was, according to the late Mgr. Shepherd, to give 
facilities for religious processions. We cannot doubt that this 
impulse came to him from his Roman sojourn. The same 
authority informs us that the Bishop was very assiduous in intro- 
ducing so far as was possible the Roman rites and ceremonies into 
the liturgy. Quite in keeping with this was his notion of what 
was fitting to the Episcopal state. He held receptions which were 
largely attended, and to provide a suitable reception room he threw 
the entrance hall, which had previously been of two storeys, open 
to the roof. When w^e come to picture Prior Park without the 
flight of steps and with a lowered entrance hall, we feel inclined to 
give as much credit to Dr. Baines for the beauty of the structure 
as to the original constructor. His next venture was the building 
of St. Paul's College. Of this we can only say that though he did 
not add any striking feature by this necessary step, he avoided 
any jarring or disproportionate element in the new addition. The 
Bishop also had the exterior of the basement storey (the ** rustic 
basement " of Collinson's description) cut into stone block courses. 
As this is liable to the imputation of being a ** sham," it may offend 
some architectural purists ; but in the writer's estimation, on account 
of the remarkable depth of the cutting, it is one of the most 
striking features of the building. Here the Bishop seems to have 
profited by the object lessons he learnt in Italy. Mgr. Shepherd 
tells us that the fluted vases by the great steps are the work of an 
amateur, James Metcalfe, afterwards ordained priest in France* 
who worked we may believe under the inspiration of Dr. Baines. 
This leads us to suspect that many details of the building and of 
the lodges and gates attached to it, are due to the same artificer. 
If we add to this the laying out of the terraces below the portico, 
which was necessitated by the introduction of the steps, we come 
gradually to the conclusion that Prior Park owes as much to 
Bishop Baines as to Mr. Wood. 
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A terrible fire gutted the mansion on May 29th, 1836. Such a 
blow, falling within the first decade of Dr. Baines' occupation of 
Prior Park, was enough to daunt any but the firmest heart. Nothing 
reveals more completely the character of the Bishop than the 
promptitude with which he turned to repair the loss. In one of 
such oratorical facility and courtly tendency as report speaks 
Dr. Baines to hav^e been, one is inclined to suspect a strain of 
hysteria which is incompatible with firmness of will. Brother 
Francis Rea used to say of the Bishop that his sermons were 
injured by the preacher being moved to tears before his auditors 
Avere affected. Yet we must admit that the splendid courage with 
which Dr. Baines met disaster could only have sprung from an 
equal resoluteness of will. In the restoration of the Mansion a 
considerable amount of material w^s used which came from Hound- 
street House, the property of General Popham, in Shepton Mallet, 
built by the notorious Mr. Beckford. In this were comprised the 
ceiling of the entrance hall, fireplaces, pilasters, &c., so that the 
interior of the Mansion has little trace of the original building. 

The Church is of course an addition since Allen's days ; and as 
the foundations were laid in 1844 by Bishop Baggs, a year after 
Dr. Baines* death, we cannot say whether the latter had any influence 
on the undertaking. Of the closing of the College under Bishop 
Burgess in 1856, of its purchase by Bishop Clifford in 1866, and 
of the subsequent incidents in the career of Prior Park we will say 
nothing at present. To those who for many years had the fortunes 
of Prior Park in their hands we tender the cordial sympathy which 
befits the close relations always existing between it and Downside ; 
to those who now rule over its fate we wish the success which their 
skilled energy will surely reap. 

T. Leo Almond. 
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** Buon ti sarii per alleg'giar la via 
Veder lo letto delle piante tue." 

CHESE perhaps over-quoted lines seem to be especially appro- 
priate in beginning" the task of writing a retrospect of this last 
year at Downside. For we may fairly say that in the studies we 
have been climbing up, and a glance back may help us to advance 
along the considerable distance we have to go yet before we may 
feel satisfied with the school work. The results of the last Oxford 
Local Examinations appear in another part of this number, and 
besides the fact that a larger number passed this year than in any 
previous year, the results show that the candidates passed in a 
very large number of subjects. 

Amongst other subjects it is noticeable that almost all the can- 
didates passed in Latin and Greek, and this is most important as 
a preparation for the examination of the Higher Certificates. 

The change in the study of classics brought about by the 
abandonment of London examinations has hardly had time 
to fully show itself in the work of the school,, and also the extent 
of the change, especially in the matter of the importance of Latin 
and Greek writing, has perhaps hardly been realised and insisted 
on sufficiently ; but we may fairly hope that it will be before long. 
The results of the Higher Certificates also appear in this number of 
the RevieWy and considering that we are only just beginning this 
examination they may be regarded as satisfactory. We have not 
yet achieved honours in Latin or Greek, but, as our boys are 
usually much below the age of the rest of the candidates, and as 
stress is laid on verse writing, this is not to be wondered at. 

It should have been mentioned, concerning the Oxford Locals, 
that there were more successes in French than we have ever had 
before, and also that in the new subject of Scripture there were 
only three failures among all the candidates, while George Williams 
obtained a very high place in the Honours list. 
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Looking at the work of the school as a whole, it may fairly 
be said that with the exception of perhaps two classes, the work 
of the year has shown a distinct advance on the preceding year. 

Another advance must be recorded in the matter of the 
choir. The Lent concert, in which Pergolesi*s Stabat Mater was 
again rendered, was in every way better than the performance of the 
year before. The masses and motets sung in the church have also 
been much better than before, and although some may consider that 
the archaeological tendency in the selection of the music is excessive, 
all must allow that the choir has greatly improved. We look forward 
to the performance of the ** Frogs" next year with a confidence 
given by the success of the music of the Alkestis, which was prepared 
in a much shorter time than will be available on this occasion. 

Lest this retrospect should be thought too optimistic, we must 
now mention the cricket. The season was one of repeated failures. 
Match after match was lost ; careless fielding and weak bowling 
accounted for many failures, and a general want of energy in the 
play was too obvious to be disguised. The practice was desultory, 
and the ordinary games were played without interest. Many con- 
jectures have been made as to the cause of this, but the great 
neglect of cricket in the lower games seems one obvious 
reason. The present writer has seen public games without the 
requisite number of stumps, and in which even the ordinary rules 
were not observed. The wickets for the lower games were not 
prepared, and even the use of a mower was refused when the boys 
wished to prepare the pitch themselves. It is with these lower 
games that we must begin if we wish to avoid a repetition of a 
cricket season like the last. 

It is pleasant to be able to say, in contrast to this, that football 
has improved, and the games played recently have left nothing to 
be desired in point of energy and spirit. The game is better 
understood, not only in the first game but also in the second. The 
matches of the present season have been good ones — one victory, 
one draw, and a single defeat by only one goal is a good beginning. 
An eleven — of our boys under fourteen and a half — have won their 
match against Mr. Roper's team, and the game showed that they 
had been ably coached and had thrown themselves into their games 
with great spirit. 

Altogether football has lately shown great improvement 
and is played with more energy. The games do not, as last 
year, begin late, and the interest in them does not flag. One small 
thing is a matter of regret, that we are the only club for miles 
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round who cannot achieve a straight bar at the top of the goal 
posts. We are glad to note that boxing has still continued to be 
popular, and that of late much zeal has been shown for fencing. 

When we leave the athletics and pass to indoor life, we find that 
the Debating Club has held its meetings regularly, and some very 
interesting debates have taken place. The meetings are well 
attended, and few do not take part in the speaking. A number of 
lectures have been given, and were listened to with attention. 
The subjects of these lectures sound rather unattractive to boys — 
such as Horace, Vergil, Chaucer, the Development of Scales, the 
Religion of the Romans — and the fact that they were asked for by 
the members of the club and were well attended, is a proof that 
literary taste, or the desire for it, exists among them. 

A retrospect should do more than give a general summary of the 
school life, and must chronicle any events or changes which have 
taken place. One event which we can call to mind is the * measles,* 
which broke out at the end of last term and prevented the perfor- 
mance of a concert, and lessened the number of candidates for the 
Locals. Another event, which we hope may be the beginning of 
a tradition, was the performance of theatricals at Norton in aid of 
a hospital. This was a success as a performance, but, through the 
day being ill chosen and advertising neglected, was not financially 
as successful as it should have been. 

A change has been made in the staff" of prefects, Dom Sebastian 
Cave being first prefect, Dom Wolstan Pearson second, and Dom 
Francis Sweetman third. It is too soon for a ** retrospect ** of their 
tenure of office, but we hope great things for the games, as all have 
a practical acquaintance with them, and will be able to see better 
than the writer of the retrospect what changes are required, 
especially in the cricket. 

As regards the numbers of the school, though last term ended 
with rather less than the average, there are more now than there 
have been for a long time, and the school is, in fact, absolutely full. 

A. L. K. 
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DOM BUTLER'S STUDY ON EARLY MONASTIC 

HISTORY.' 



[We feel sure that many readers of the Review will like to have an account 
of the book which Dom Butler has recently written for the Cambridge Texts 
arid Studies, not only on account of the importance of the subject itself, but 
also because it sigfnalizes a new departure in work among* Catholics in England. 
The Editor of the Review thought that no one could give a better expos^ of the 
work than the author himself — for the subject is a difficult one, and requires 
much technical and special knowledge. Dom Butler has most kindly acceded 
to the request, and has, in the following pages, sketched out some of the 
more important portions of his thesis. — ED.] 



^JMONG the several documents that deal with the beginnings of 
j\ the Christian monastic system in Egypt, a very prominent 
place is held by the Lausiac History of Palladius. Palladius was 
a Greek of Asia Minor, a friend of St. John Chrysostom, and 
eventually a bishop. In his early manhood he spent twelve years 
with the monks of Egypt (388 — 400), and at a later period 
four or five years more : he knew also various monks in 
Palestine, Syria and Asia Minor, and in the environs of 
Rome. Thus Palladius' knowledge of the actual working 
of the monastic system at the close of the fourth century 
was unusually extensive, perhaps quite- unique. About the year 
420 he wrote reminiscences of the monks he had known, in a series 
of biographical sketches, and dedicated his work to Lausus, a 
chamberlain at the imperial court, whence it received its title of 
Lausiac History (pp. 2 — 3). Until late years this work had been 
accepted on all hands as, on the whole, a trustworthy account of 
early Egyptian monachism. But during the past twenty-five years 
its historical character, and that of the other kindred works relating 
to the same subject, has been challenged ; the Lausiac History has 
been denounced as a mere romance, or rather fairy tale, and the 
whole range of documents dealing with Egyptian monachism have 

' Texts and Studies, Edited by J. Armitage Robinson, D.D. &c.Vol. VI, No. 1. 
The Lausiac History of Palladius ; by Dom Cuthbert Butler. Cambridge 
University Press, pp. 297. Price 7/6 net. 1898. 
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been declared worthless as historical sources — and that by very 
prominent scholars both in Germany and in England. The main 
purpose of this Study on the Lausiac History is to examine whether 
such a judgment is in accord with the dictates of sane criticism in 
the case of the Lausiac History in particular, and, more generally, 
in the case of the other incriminated documents. 

The question thus at issue is stated in the Introductory Section, 
and the work is divided into two parts, — Textual Criticism (§§ 2 — 
13) and Historical Criticism (^ 14 — 19). In §§ 2 — 4 it is explained 
that Palladius' work exists in two different forms or redactions, a 
Long Recension and a Short Recension.' These two Recensions 
are compared together, and the thesis is enunciated that in spite of 
the current and universal acceptance of the Long Recension by 
historians and theologians, the Short Recension is in reality 
the true Lausiac Historj\ This thesis is proved in ^ 5 — 7 from a 
variety of considerations : the Long Recension is shown to be a 
fusion into a single book of the true Lausiac History and of quite 
another work called the Historia Monachorum in ^gypto. 

After determining what the Lausiac History really is, the dis- 
cussion passes on to the question of its originality, — whether it 
is a bona fide work of Palladius, embodying his personal memoirs, 
or a compilation largely due to plagiarism from earlier works, 
Greek or Coptic. These discussions involve an examination of the 
various versions of the work — Latin, Syriac, Coptic and other — 
and take up ^ 8 — 13. The result is that the Greek Lausiac History 
is accepted as the authentic and original work of Palladius, there 
being no ground for suspecting that he used earlier written 
materials. 

This concludes the Textual Criticism ; in Part II historical 
questions are considered. First comes a short section on ** the 
theological character of Palladius ; " for he, along with other 
of the friends of St. John Chrysostom, has been charged with 
Origenism (§ 14). Then follows a long section, in subject-matter 
the most important in the book, on **the Historicity of the Lausiac 
History," — whether it be romance, or (substantially) the memoirs 
and the personal experiences of its author (§15). In this section 
the document is subjected to the ordinary tests of credibility ; its 
chronological data and its geographical and topographical notes 

^ Latin translations of both Recensions are contained in Rosweyd's Vitce 
Patrum, the Long- Recension in Bk. VIII, the Short in the first document of 
the Appendix, entitled the Paradisus Heraclidis : of course the orig-inal of the 
book is Greek. 
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are examined, and the general picture it gives of life in the Desert 
is compared with the pictures given in other works. The results of 
these investigations are summed up as follows : — 

** The Lausiac History does not at all present the characteristics 
of a * Gulliver's Travels/ or of a romance. Quite the reverse : its 
chronology holds well together, its geography and topography are 
minutely accurate, its statements accord with well-ascertained 
history and with the general conditions of the time. In other 
words, it is found to possess the ordinary marks of an authentic 
and veracious document" (p. 190). 

The following passage illustrating the truthfulness of Palladius* 
narrative may be of interest from more points of view than one : 

** Nor, again, is the Lausiac History a mere idealising and glori- 
fication of the monastic life. It is by no means an unvaried record 
of extraordinary virtue. Even in the case of the most illustrious 
monks, the difficulties, temptations, and struggles which they 
underwent are narrated with a simplicity at times verging on 
crudeness ; and the weaknesses, failures and falls of many are 
freely chronicled. If anywhere, we should look for an ideal state 
of things in the great convent for women established a generation 
previously by St. Pachomius ; but Palladius* picture of the inner 
life of this convent is by no means ideal : a nun there committed 
suicide on account of a calumny wilfully uttered against her by a 
sister ; another, who pretended to be foolish, was treated with 
great unkindness by several of the sisters, and made the object of 
rude practical jokes. 3 Again, it may be thought that there is a 
curious touch of nature in Palladius* account of Dorotheus, who 
was chaplain or director of another convent of nuns, and used to 
sit without ceasing at a window that overlooked the convent, and 

* strive to keep the peace among them.* Indeed it can be clearly seen 
from Palladius' pages that, in the midst of the prevalent asceticism 
and together with much real holiness, a great deal of human 
nature survived even in the desert." (p. 190.) 

All this is in § 15. In § 16 the principles of criticism established 
in the case of the Lausiac History are applied to other of the chief 
sources of Egyptian monastic history ; and in %\1 ** recent theories 
concerning St. Anthony " are examined in some detail. Statements 
made of late years by such authorities as Dean Farrar and Professor 
Gwatkin, — to speak only of England, — such as that St. Anthony 

3 ** One confessed : * I often poured water from the dishes over her ' ; another : 

* I have struck her ' ; and another : * I have put mustard on her nose.' " 
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never existed ; that apart from the Life attributed to St. Athanasius, 
there is no contemporary evidence about him ; that he lived towards 
the middle of the fourth century and not in the third, are broug^ht 
to the bar of history, and it is shown (1) that at least six or seven 
quite historical personages, though they never saw St. Anthony 
himself, declare that they had known those who had known him ; 

(2) that the late date assigned to him is incompatible with a whole 
range of documents commonly accepted as good authorities ; 

(3) that the Life is substantially historical ; (4) that the tendency 
now is towards recognising it as being by St. Athanasius. 

These seventeen sections form the substantial part of the book : 
from what has been said it will appear that the general purpose is 
to determine canons of sound historical criticism for the employ- 
ment of the documents relating to monastic origins ; and if the 
methods of enquiry- pursued are accepted as valid, the result will 
be to restore confidence in this whole circle of literature : — a 
confidence more solid and more enlightened than before, in that 
the documents have shown themselves able to withstand the 
powerful dissolvents of modem critical methods, and have, on 
the whole, passed through the ordeal without hurt. 

The last two sections are a sort of appendix : they develop into 
a survey of ancient monachism, and lead up to a discussion of the 
place of St. Benedict in monastic history ; and thus suggest 
an exposition, by the mere recital of the facts, of what St. Benedict 
actually did, and what his spirit was. This portion of the book 
may prove more interesting, and perhaps of a more practical 
character, and therefore some considerable extracts will be made 
from it. 

In § 18, entitled ** Origins and Character of Early Christian 
Monachism in Egypt," after the briefest sketch of the beginnings of 
Christian monachism, the character and the various manifestations 
of the institute as found in the land of its birth are considered in 
the following passage : — 

Two types of Egyptian monachistn: [a) the Antontan or 
semi^remiticaL 

** It is not my purpose to make any study of the monastic ideal 
— the scientific treatment of ideals is a territory in which English- 
men as a rule do not feel at home — but I wish to point out certain 
salient features of primitive Egyptian monachism, a recognition 
of which appears to be necessary for a right understanding of 
monastic history. 
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** It is to be noted, then, that monachism developed along two 
lines in Egypt, the Antonian and the Pachomian. The former 
took its rise among those monks who settled around St. Anthony's 
mountain, and whom he organised and guided. This was the 
form of monachism which by the end of the fourth century had 
come to prevail from Lycopolis (Asyut) to the Mediterranean. 
But it is in Nitria and Scete that it can best be studied ; for the 
system was carried out on a larger scale, and we have more 
accurate pictures of its working there than elsewhere. We learn 
a great deal about it from Cassian, and minute details are given 
in the Lausiac History and in the Historia Monachorum, From 
them we learn that there was a vast number of monks in Nitria, 
some of whom dwelt in the inner desert of ** the Cells." These last 
were hermits in the strict sense of the word, living out of earshot 
of one another, and coming together for divine worship only on 
the Saturdays and Sundays. In Nitria itself the monk might at 
choice live either by himself or in the same dwelling with one or 
two or several of his brethren. Here also the monks assembled 
in the great church for divine worship only on Saturdays and 
Sundays ; on other days they celebrated the office apart in the 
separate cells and monasteries, so that at evening one might stand 
and hear the psalms and hymns arising from all the cells around, 
and, as Palladius says,** believe oneself to be in Paradise." Cassian 
too {Inst. II 11) illustrates this practice by showing that it was 
common for two or three or four to perform the services together. 

** On this system every man was left very much to himself and his 
own discretion — ** they have different practices, each as he is able 
and as he wishes." There was no Rule of Life. The elders 
exercised an authority ; but it was mainly personal, and was but 
a supremacy of greater spiritual wisdom. The society appears to 
have been a sort of spiritual democracy, ruled by the personal in- 
fluence of the leading ascetics ; but there was no efficient hold 
upon individuals to keep them from falling into extravagances. 
The monks used to visit one another frequently and discourse, two 
or three or more together, on holy Scripture or on the spiritual 
life. At times too there were general conferences in which a large 
number took part. Moreover, as occasion arose, one would give 
another a broad hint or a practical rebuke, if he observed anything 
of which he disapproved. A young man would put himself under 
the guidance of a senior and obey him in all things ; but the bonds 
between them were wholly voluntary. The purely eremitical life 
tended to die out (Cassian Con/. XIX.) ; but what took its place 
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continued to be semi - eremitical, at any rate until after the period 
with which we are dealing. 

(b) Pachomian or cenobitical type, 

** South of Lycopolis the monastic institute underwent a different 
development. There too the eremitical life was the first, and it 
was under the hermit Palaemon that Pachomius began his career. 
About the year 305, almost at the same time that St. Anthony 
came forth from his seclusion to win for himself the title of ** Father 
of Monks,** St. Pachomius, still a young man, founded his first 
monastery at Tabennisi near Denderah, a locality not to be con- 
founded with the island of Tabenna in the Nile near Syene. The 
institute spread with astonishing rapidity, and by the time of 
Pachomius* death, c. 345, it reckoned eight monasteries and 
several hundreds of monks. The most remarkable feature about 
it is that (like Citeaux in a later age) it almost at once assumed the 
shape of a fully organised congregation or order, with a superior 
general and a system of visitation and general chapters, — in short 
all the machinery of centralised government, such as does not 
appear again in the monastic world until the Cistercian and the 
Mendicant orders arose in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

** The internal organisation of the Pachomian monasteries had 
nothing of the family ideal : the communities were too large 
for this. It was on a military system ; and St. Pachomius* rules 
resemble a code of discipline. In the different monasteries there 
were a number of separate houses, each containing thirty or forty 
monks, and having a praepositus, a cellarer, and other officers of 
its own. Many oi the liturgical services were performed in them, 
and only for the more solemn offices did the whole community 
assemble in the church. The houses were organised on the basis 
of trades, — the fullers being gathered together in one, the carpenters 
in another, and so on. There is besides mention of one house 
being set apart for Greek-speaking monks. One of the features 
which distinguished the monasteries of St. Pachomius from those 
of Nitria and northern Egypt was regular and organised work, not 
merely for the sake of providing occupation or as a penitential 
exercise, but as an integral part of the life. Palladius tells us that 
at the monastery at Panopolis, which he visited, alls orts of trades 
were practised — agriculture, gardening, carpentry, iron-work, 
dyeing, tanning, bootmaking, and so forth : he says too that 
caligraphy was practised, and that ** they learned the Scriptures 
by heart.** 
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** The author of the Historia Monachorum (Epilogue) says that the 
Pachomian monks were ** more wonderful *' than those of Nitria ; 
and Cassian says the same {Inst IV. 1) ; but this certainly is a case 
of omne ignotum pro magnifico. It is quite clear that in regard to 
austerities and ascetical practices of all kinds the Nitrian and 
Antonian monks surpassed those of St. Pachomius. The funda- 
mental idea of St. Pachomius* Rule was to establish a moderate 
level of observance which might be obligatory upon all ; and then 
to leave it open to each — and indeed to encourage each — to go 
beyond the fixed minimum, according as he was prompted by his 
strength, his courage, and his zeal. This idea comes out clearly in 
Palladius* account. That the leading ascetics of Nitria far surpassed 
in their austerities even the most forward of the Tabennesiotes, 
appears from the story of a visit paid to Tabennisi by Macarius of 
Alexandria, and the murmurs of the monks there at the admission 
among them of such ** a man without flesh '* who put them to shame. 
The aim of Bgoul and Schnoudi in their great monastery at Athribis 
was X.O combine with the cenobitical life the austerities of Nitria. 

**The most authentic and detailed account we possess of the 
manner of life in the Pachomian monasteries is that which Palladius 
gives of the monastery at Panopolis (Akhmim). Palladius tells us 
that the tables were laid and a meal was prepared at mid-day, so 
that the delicate monks might have their dinner then ; dinners were 
provided at each successive hour until evening, for some of the 
monks kept the fast till the late evening. Some, he tells us, ate 
only every second day, others only every third day, and some only 
every fifth day. St. Jerome also speaks of their voluntary abstinence 
from the common food provided, and says that if any liked to absent 
themselves altogether from the common table they were free to do 
so, and might, if they preferred, have bread and water and salt 
provided for them in their cells every day or every second day. 
The Rule said ** Allow them either to eat or to fast." 

** This voluntariness, or system of private venture, even in the 
monasteries of St. Pachomius, this absence in Egyptian monachism 
of what is now understood by Common Life and living according 
to the Rule, is an important feature of the whole system which is 
not, I think, commonly noticed or understood. 

The Spirit of Egyptimi Mofiachism, 

** After what has been said, it is possible to indicate what appears 
to be the spirit, the dominating principle, that pervaded Egyptian 
monachism in all its manifestations — whether the purely eremitical, 
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the semi-eremitical of Nitria, or the cenobitical. It was a spirit of 
strongly marked individualism. Each worked for his personal 
advance in virtue ; each strove to do his utmost in all kinds of 
ascetical exercises and austerities, — in prolonging his fasts, his 
prayers, his silence. The favourite name used to describe any of 
the prominent monks was ** great athlete." And they were 
athletes, and filled with the spirit of the modern athlete. They 
loved to ** make a record" in austerities, and to contend with one 
another in mortifications ; and they would freely boast of their 
spiritual achievements. The author of the Historia Monachorum 
describes the Nitrian monks as ** surpassing one another in virtues, 
and being filled with a spirit of rivalry in asceticism, showing forth 
all virtue, and striving to outdo one another in manner of life.** 
But it is in Palladius* account of Macarius of Alexandria that this 
spirit stands out most conspicuously: **if he ever heard of any 
one having performed a work of asceticism, he was all on fire to 
do the same ; ** and Palladius illustrates it by examples. Did 
Macarius hear that another monk ate nothing but one pound of 
bread a day ? For three years he ate each day only what he could 
extract in a single handful through the narrow neck of a jar. Did 
he hear that the Tabennesiotes ate nothing cooked by fire through- 
out Lent ? He did the same for seven years. Did he hear that 
their general observance was ** great**? He did not rest satisfied 
until he had gone to see, and had beaten them all. 

** The idea of individual effort, of surpassing one*s brethren, was 
the dominant note in the Pachomian monasteries also ; but there 
it was confined within narrower limits. A strange system it was, 
and often leading to extravagances, eccentricities, and worse. 

** But that is only one side of the picture ; there is another side. 
If it be true that **by their fruits ye shall know them**; if the 
system is to be judged by the men and the teaching it produced ; 
if the great beauty and the deep spiritual sense of the Apophtheg- 
mata and of Cassian*s Conferences are to be taken, as surely they 
must, as the measure of holiness and true Christian spirit in those 
whose teaching they embody ; if they breathe a mysticism as high 
and pure as any that has since been seen ; then must the system 
be justified when it is judged. At any rate a more easy Christianity 
can ill afford to criticise the Egyptian monks ** (pp. 233 — 238). -♦ 



^ The extracts have been disburdened of references and various technical 
details. 
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The following short piece from an earlier part of the book may 
be quoted here, in order to fill up this sketch of the spirit of Egyp- 
tian monachism : — 

** It may be of interest to point out that the mortifications 
recorded of the Egyptian solitaries, extraordinary and appalling as 
they were, were all of a kind that may be called natural, consisting 
in privation of food, of drink, of sleep, of clothing ; in exposure to 
heat and cold ; in rigorous enclosure in cell or cave or tomb ; in 
prolonged silence and vigils and prayer ; in arduous labour, in 
wandering through the desert, in bodily fatigue : but of the self- 
inflicted scourgings, the spikes and chains, and other artificial 
penances of a later time, I do not recollect any instances among 
the Egyptian monks of the fourth century." (p. 188). 

The Epilogue, §19, takes a rapid survey of the main develop- 
ments and modifications which these ground ideas of the primi- 
tive Egyptian monastic system underwent when monachism was 
transplanted to other climes. Oriental Monachism naturally comes 
first under review : — 

** In this section the term * Orientar is used of Syria, Palestine 
and Mesopotamia : for in monastic matters, as in others, Egypt is 
not to be regarded as an eastern land ; it holds its own place apart, 
midway between East and West. Monachism was at an early 
date introduced from Egypt into Syria by St. Hilarion, and into 
Mesopotamia by Mar Awgin. It has been stated already that 
there was in Egypt during the second half of the fourth century a 
tendency to give up the purely eremitical life for a form of life 
which, though called cenobitical, in most places remained in effect 
semi-eremitical. In Syria and Mesopotamia the opposite tendency 
set in, and the practice of the eremitical life was strongly emphasised. 
This appears above all from Theodoret*s Philotheus, which shows 
how common a strictly eremitical life became. The details given 
by Theodoret and the other authorities show, moreover, that the 
austerities practised by the Oriental hermits surpassed anything 
that is read of in Egypt. The institute, too, underwent certain 
strange developments unheard of there, the most remarkable being 
the life of the pillar-hermits. Sozomen tells us (VI. 33) that some of 
the Syrian monks were called * Shepherds* (or * Grazers') because 
* they had no houses but dwelt on the mountains, and ate neither 
meat nor bread ; but when meal-time came they took sickles and 
went forth to cut grass, and on this they made their repast, as 
though they were cattle.' Here too we find frequent references to 
mortifications of a character not met with in the records of 
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primitive Egj'ptian monachism : St. Simeon Stylites, before 
ascending- a pillar, had dwelt in an enclosure on a mountain, his 
right leg fastened to a large stone by an iron chain twenty cubits 
long. Theodoret relates that some of the hermits constantly 
carried on their shoulders heavy weights of iron, and that he had 
seen another who had passed ten years in a tub suspended in mid- 
air from poles ; Palladius tells us of a hermit in Palestine who 
dwelt in a cave on the top of a mountain, and for the space of 
twenty-five years never turned his face to the west ; St. Jerome 
solemnly declares that he knew a Syrian hermit who lived in an 
old cistern on five figs a day ; St. Gregory Nazianzen speaks of 
Syrian hermits who wore iron fetters, slept on the bare ground, 
fasted for twenty days together, and stood immovable in prayer in 
the rain and wind and snow ; Sozomen mentions by name one 
Syrian monk who ate no bread for eighty years. At a later date 
(c. 600), if we can rely on John Climacus, such austerities were 
practised in Egypt also, at any rate in the monastic penitentiary 
which he describes (Ladder, Degrees 4 and 5). (pp. 240-1.) 

The character of oriental monachism is further illustrated from 
various authorities, and the conclusion is drawn that the most 
characteristic features of the Egyptian monastic system as exhibited 
mainly in the Antonian model, — the craving for austerities, the 
individualism, the love of the eremitical life — became even more 
strongly emphasised in the oriental lands. 

The next development is Early Greek Monachism, Here St. 
Basil is the chief figure. I shall not reproduce the picture of the 
life carried out in his monastery near Neocaesarea in Pontus, c. 360. 
Suffice it to say that St. Basil's idea of the life was ** unkempt hair, 
a single coarse garment, one meal a day of bread, vegetables and 
water ; broken sleep ; a daily round of public prayer in the church, 
of study of holy Scripture, and of labour in the fields accompanied 
by constant prayer (Ep. 2)." This looks very much like the 
monastic life in Egypt or Syria : ** but there were notable 
differences in his conception of it. In the first place St. Basil set 
his face against the eremitical life ; and Sozomen tells us that in 
fact in Galatia, Cappadocia and the neighbouring provinces, the 
monks lived in communities and there were no hermits (VI. 34). 
It was a true community life, in a fuller sense than that of St. 
Pachomius' monasteries : — it was not possible to choose one's 
dinner time at any hour of the afternoon ; meals were in common, 
work was in common, prayer was in common seven times a day. In 
their ascetical exercises the monks were under the control of the 
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superior, and they were not allowed to undertake austerities without 
his sanction. In this matter St. Basil introduced quite newprinciples; 
he lays it down in various places that to fast or practise austerities to 
such an extent as to wear out the body and make it unable for work 
is a misconception and unscriptural : work is more important than 
fasting : it is the duty of the superior to see that each individual 
combines fasting and labour to such an extent as his bodily forces 
will allow. The modifications are the result of the contact of the 
primitive ideas of monachism, as they existed in Egypt and the East, 
with European culture and modes of thought." (p. 244.) 

The brief sketch of Early Monachism in Western Europe begins 
with Gaul, and depicts in broad outline the monastic life 
established at Ligug6 near Poitiers by St. Martin, at Marseilles 
by Cassian, at Lerins by Honoratus and Caesarius, at Condat in 
the Jura by Romanus and Lupicinus, and in Auvergne by several 
monks celebrated by Gregory of Tours. Everywhere it is the same 
story — a persistent tendency towards the eremitical life and towards 
the practice of corporal austerity : from Sulpitius Severus we 
learn that St. Martin's disciples at Ligugd lived in caves on the 
mountains and gave themselves up wholly to prayer, only the 
younger ones being allowed to practise any art ; and from what 
Gregory of Tours relates in his Liber Vitce Patrum of the monks of 
Auvergne and central France, it appears, **that there also the 
eremitical life was common, and the practice of severe personal 
austerities much in vogue ; he mentions one hermit who kept a 
huge stone on his back whilst he was at prayer ; and another who 
wore iron chains on his hands and feet and neck. The evidence 
rehearsed amply justifies the statement that Gallic monachism 
during the fifth and sixth centuries was thoroughly Egyptian in 
both theory and practice." (p. 247.) 

The origin of the monastic system in Ireland is a difficult and a 
debated point ; but about its actual spirit and working there can 
be no question. Both in Ireland and (in a lesser degree) when Ihe 
Irish monks had passed over to the Continent, **the tendency to 
embrace the eremitical life always continued a marked feature of 
Irish monachism, and also the craving for an extreme form of 
corporal austerities. On the latter point a recent writer says : * The 
Celt never did anything by halves, and his devotions and austerities, 
both in the monasteries and the hermitages, would have astonished 
even the monks of the Eastern Church.'" (p. 248.) 

Monachism was first imported into Europe direct from Egypt to 
Rome and Italy, but it is less easy to ascertain its primitive 
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character in Italy than in Gaul and Ireland; and yet, for the under- 
standing of St. Benedict's r61e in monastic history, which is the 
object of this bird*s-eye view of Early Western monachism, a true 
appreciation on our part of the nature of the monastic life he found 
around him is of the first importance. A portion of what is said 
on this subject is here reproduced, as a contribution to a problem 
still obscure : - 

** In Italy, as appears from several texts, the monastic institute 
throughout the fourth century maintained its primitive character, 
especially in the matter of fasting ; perhaps the most striking 
single illustration is a passage in which St. Augustine declares that 
in monasteries of both sexes in Rome it was not uncommon to 
pass three days and more altogether without food or drink. 

** Information concerning Italian monachism during the fifth 
century- is meagre. Nevertheless certain indications are forth- 
coming. Rufinus translated into Latin an abridgment of St. Basil's 
Rules, in the hope that the ' Cappadocian observance ' might 
make way in Italy ; and St. Jerome translated the Rule of 
Pachomius. There is evidence that both rules made their influence 
felt here and there, and in varying^ degrees, among Italian monas- 
teries : but I do not know of any evidence that would lead us to 
suppose that the life of any monastery in Italy (or Western 
Europe) was organised on the lines of either system. Italian 
monachism in the fifth century seems to have been eclectic in 
character, and to have freely borrowed ideas and regulations from 
these two Rules, and from other documents of Egyptian origin — 
from Cassian, the Historia Monachorum, the ApophthegmafUy the 
Regula On'entali's, the Regula Serapionis, the Regula Macaru\ the 
Regula SS, Pa f rum. St. Benedict shows a familiarity with all 
these documents ; and this goes to prove that they were all in 
current use in the monasteries of central Italy at the end of the 
fifth century. Thus, in spite of the fact that by this date monastic 
life in Italy had become indefinitely diversified, each monastery 
having practically its own rule, it is seen that the authoritative 
documents were of Egyptian origin, and that Italian monachism 
still drew its inspiration from Egypt. This inference is verified by 
the few glimpses of the actual working of the survivals of pre- 
Benedictine monachism which are afforded by St. Gregory's 
Dialogues (c. 600). There are casual mentions of monks leading 
an eremitical life (Bk. III. 15, 16, 18 ; IV. 9, 36) ; the most circum- 
stantial account is that of Marcius, the hermit of Monte Marsica 
in Campania, who for many years together never left his narrow 
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cave, having chained himself to the rock. And in regard to "St. 
Benedict himself, St. Gregory relates that on his resolving to 
become a monk he retired almost as a matter of course to the 
wilderness, and lived alone in a cave, practising great austerities. 

** What has been said will suffice to show that in Italy, as in Gaul 
and Ireland, the early monachism was thoroughly Egyptian in its 
ideals and in its working : the dominant feeling was that the 
more nearly the life could be made to approximate to that of the 
Egyptian monks Ihe more perfectly was the monastic ideal being 
carried out ; and the great object of European monks was to 
emulate those of Egypt. 

** In Ireland this system worked successfully for a long time. But 
in Gaul great difficulties were experienced. Even Cassian found it 
necessary to make mitigations in the Egyptian manner of life. 
And in the Dialogues o{ Sulpitius Severus one of the interlocutors 
is Gallus, a Gallic monk, one of St. Martin's disciples, who makes 
several half-comical protests that such fasting as is possible in the 
East cannot be expected of Gauls : * the love of eating is gluttony 
in the case of the Greeks, whereas among the Gauls it is due to 
their nature * (DiaL I. 8). There can be no doubt that in Italy, 
too, the same difficulties came to be felt, and that in the course of 
the fifth century considerable and widespread laxity had made its 
way into the monastic system. It is evident that St. Benedict's 
descriptions of the Sarabaitae and Gyrovagi {Reg. c. 1) are no mere 
antiquarian reproductions of what St. Jerome and Cassian had said 
before, but depict a state of things that existed around him. We 
have, moreover the instance of the relaxed monastery that St. 
Benedict was called to govern before he had founded any monastery 
of his own. 

** This falling away may no doubt have been largely due to the fact 
that the monks of Italy and Gaul were trying to live up to an ideal 
which the climatic and other conditions of the country rendered im- 
possible or, at any rate, extremely difficult ; and to the discourage- 
ment and demoralisation consequent on an abiding sense of failure." 
(249-251.) 

As the main purpose of this Epilogue is to lead up to St. 
Benedict's work in remoulding the monastic life both in conception 
and in practice, the greater part of the subsection on SL Beriedict 
is reprinted here, but with many curtailments : — 

** Such was the danger that threatened monasticism in western 
Europe at the opening of the sixth century, when St. Benedict 
wrote his Rule. To meet the case he did not gather up what 
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remained still in exercise of the primitive austerities, and attempt 
a restoration of the old ascetic life ; but struck out a new line, such 
as seemed to him more fitting for the times and circumstances. 
He prescribed for his monks proper clothes, sufficient food, ample 
sleep ; he reduced the time of prayer, and discouraged private 
venture in asceticism. 

** It is important to observe that all this was the result of 
mature experience. He began his monastic career by practising 
in its extremest form the prevailing type of monachism, which I 
have called the Egyptian, first for a period of three years, and then 
again for a period of time not specified by St. Gregory {DiaL II. 1 
and 3). He dwelt in a cave without conversing with men ; his 
food was the bread let down by the monk Romanus from the high 
rock that overhung the cave ; his drink was water ; his garments 
were the skins of beasts ; the shepherds took him for a wild beast ; 
on one occasion at least he was famishing ; on another he over- 
came carnal temptations by rolling himself naked in the thicket of 
briars and nettles (tbtd 1 and 2). 

** And yet when, in the maturity of his spiritual wisdom, St. 
Benedict came to write a Rule for his monasteries, we find that he 
deliberately turned his back on the austerities that had hitherto 
been regarded as the chief means for attaining the spiritual end 
of the monastic life. He calls his rule * a very little rule for 
beginners * — minhna inchoationis regula — (c. 73), and says that, 
though there may be in it some things * a little severe,* still he 
hopes that he will establish * nothing harsh, nothing heavy.* In 
this he is not speaking the language of false humility, but the 
very truth, as will appear from a number of antitheses between 
his regulations and those of the previously fashionable Egyptian 
monachism. 

** St. Benedict says: * although we read that wine is not at all 
the drink of monks* \i,e. in the Apophthegmata\ yet * because in 
these times monks will not be persuaded of this,* he allows a 
hemina ( = J pint) daily to each (c. 40). 

** He allows to each daily a pound of bread, and orders two dishes 
of cooked food, and a third of fruit or young vegetables, * so that 
he who cannot eat of one may make his meal of the other * (c. 39) 
— a concession altogether foreign to Egyptian notions. During 
the greater part of the year there were two such meals in the day. 
In a word, the advice and practice df the Egyptian monks was ever 
to reduce the quantity of food and drink almost to a minimum : 
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St. Benedict prescribes only frugality, and the avoidance of 
surfeiting and gluttony (cc. 39, 40). 

** Abba Pambo laid it down that a monk's clothes should be such 
that if they were left out on the road no one would think of taking 
them. St. Benedict directs the abbot to see that the monks* clothes 
fit them ; they are to get new clothes while the old ones are still 
fit to be given to the poor ; they are to have warmer clothes in 
winter, lighter in summer (c. 55). 

** In Egypt the monks slept on the bare ground with stones for 
pillows, or, at best, on papyrus mats ; St. Pachomius made his 
monks sleep in a sitting or reclining posture ; and whereas abba 
John in Cassian deplores the degeneracy of the times in that a 
blanket may be found in hermits* cells — * a thing which I cannot 
mention without shame,' — St. Benedict allows not only a blanket 
but coverlet, mattress, and pillow as well (c. 55). 

** In Egypt there was a constant straining to reduce the quantity 
of sleep to the narrowest possible limit, and such battling with 
sleep was one of the favourite forms of asceticism. St. Benedict, 
on the other hand, allows his monks during the greater part of 
the year eight hours, and even more, of unbroken sleep each 
night ; and in the summer six hours by night and a siesta in the 
middle of the day. 

** Even in the matter of prayer St. Benedict preserves the same 
moderation. The canonical office indeed was moulded after the 
Oriental type and was longer than in Egypt, where it consisted of 
only twenty-four psalms each day. But in Egypt the monks aimed, 
and with considerable success, at an almost continual prayer 
throughout the whole day. It appears that in St. Benedict's 
monasteries at the end of the office the monks used to pray in 
silence for a time (DtaL II. 4) ; but in his Rule he says that the 
prayer made in common is to be cut quite short — omnino brevietur 
— and that when the sign is given all are to rise and leave the 
oratory ; and of private prayer he says it should be short and pure 
— brevis et pura — * unless it be prolonged by the inspiration of 
Divine Grace ' (cc. 20, 52). The daily psalmody consisted of forty 
psalms with canticles and lections, and can hardly have taken more 
than from four to five hours : the gradual multiplication of psalms, 
offices, devotions, and conventual masses, which absorbed the 
greater part of the working day in the Benedictine houses during 
the later Middle Ages, began to set in only with St. Benedict of 
Aniane in the ninth century, and reached its full development 
at Cluni. (Bishop, Origin of the Prymer,^ 
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'* Thus from whatever side we look at the matter, we see that St. 
Benedict deliberately eliminated austerity as it had been under- 
stood and practised before his time. No doubt a life according^ to 
the letter o{ the Rule would be held to be a very austere one at 
the present day : but in the eyes of St. Benedict's contemporaries it 
would not have appeared so. The Regime stood between the life 
of good Christians in the world and the life in severe monasteries ; 
and when compared with the common law of the Church {e,g, for 
Lent), or the usual monastic observances of those days, St. 
Benedict's Rule cannot have appeared to be anything else than 
what he said it was, a minima inchoationis regula. 

** But, besides the elimination of austerity, there was in St. Bene- 
dict's reconstruction of the monastic life a positive element ; and 
this too took the form of a break with the past I have shown 
that a strong individualism was the key-note of Egyptian mona- 
chism in all its phases, in Western Europe hardly less than in 
Egypt. St. Benedict was a collectivist in the spiritual order. In 
place of rivalry in ascetical achievement, he established a common 
mode of life, made up o{ a round of objective duties, — public 
common prayer, work, and reading ; and the sanctification of the 
monk was to be sought by living the life of the community. St. 
Benedict made it a point of virtue * that a monk do nothing but 
what the common rule of the monastery and the example of seniors 
exhorts ' (c. 7) ; and that * in all things all follow the rule as 
their master ' (c. 3). In Lent indeed, as in St. Pachomius' 
monasteries, each one is exhorted to add something voluntarily to 
his ordinary service of God ; but, the monks are not left, as there, 
to pit themselves one against the other, but each one is obliged to 
obtain the abbot's blessing on what he undertakes, * else it will 
be imputed unto pride not unto reward' (c. 49). There is no 
suggestion in the Rule of what are now called * penitential 
exercises ' : if exhortations and warning failed, corporal chastise- 
ment was resorted to in the case of refractory monks ; but it was 
a punishment not a mortification, and it was not self-inflicted. 
When a neighbouring hermit chained himself to a rock, St. 
Benedict rebuked him, saying : * If thou be God's servant, let the 
chain of Christ, and not any chain of iron hold thee ' {Dial. III. 16). 

** St. Benedict says, indeed, that the observance of his Rule will 
only show that * we possess in some measure uprightness of 
manners and the beginning of a good life,' adding that those who 
press forward to the perfection of holy living will find the height 
of perfection in the lives and teaching of the Egyptian Fathers ; 
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and he orders the frequent reading of Cassian, the Vtlae Patrum 
and St. Basil's Rules (c. 73). But though he thus holds out higher 
possibilities, they do not enter into the practical scope of his Rule. 
Similarly St. Benedict speaks with admiration of the eremitical life, 
which then formed an integral part of European monachism, and 
was commonly regarded not only as the most perfect realisation of 
the monastic life, but as the goal to be aimed at in practice by 
those who had the necessary courage and strength in virtue ; but 
he expressly excludes it from his Rule, and says that he legislates 
for cenobites alone (c. 1). 

**This twofold break with the past, in the elimination of austerity 
and in the sinking of the individual in the community, made St. 
Benedict's Rule less a development than a revolution in monachism. 
It may be almost called a new creation ; and it was destined to 
prove, as the subsequent history shows, peculiarly adapted to the 
new races that were repeopling Western Europe. The fundamen- 
tal changes effected by St. Benedict in the conception of the 
monastic life go far to explain why, on the one hand, the Benedic- 
tine form of monachism easily and generally made its way among 
populations Teutonic or partially Teutonised ; while, on the other 
hand, it never found a congenial home among purely Celtic races." 
(251—256.) 

This ends the body of the book. There follow five Appendices, 
occupying forty pages (pp. 257 — 297), and dealing with subsidiary 
questions too elaborate or minute to have been gone into in the 
text without breaking the thread of the general argument. The 
volume is in effect the Prolegomefia to the critical edition of the 
Greek text of the Lausiac History now in course of preparation 
from the MSS. 



I have thus done my best to comply with the request of the 
Editor. I hope it may not be out of place for me to add a word 
of my own, as a tribute of homage and love for the Fathers of the 
Desert. Six years spent in the assiduous study of their lives 
and teaching, does confer a certain right to hold views, and 
also to give them utterance. The VitcB Patrum is one 
of the books that St. Benedict tells his monks to read ; and 
in all ages — at any rate until quite recent times — they have been 
held in great and well-deserved esteem by monks and religious of 
of every kind. I will not say anything about the interest of this 
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literature of the Desert, its spiritual depth and beauty, and its know- 
ledge of the human heart: I have no hesitation in expressing the con- 
viction that the genuine old parts of the Vitce Pat runty along with 
Cassian, surpass in the solidity and enlightenment of their ascetical 
teaching most spiritual books written since, and certainly all modern 
ones that I have ever read. And in Catholic times they were 
highly popular reading in all parts of Europe ; for among the 
earliest products of the printing press were translations of 
various portions into English, French, Italian, German and 
Dutch, all in the fifteenth century ; and I am sure that anyone 
who reads even Countess Hahn-Hahn's selections, edited in 
English by Fr. Dalgairns, will not fail to be sensible of the charm 
of this most fascinating, most virile and most wholesome literature. 

E.C.B. 
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CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINE MISSIONS. 

Chapter VI. 
LONDON UNDER TITUS OATES. DEATH OF CHARLES 11. 



TOR nearly a quarter of a century the church in England had 
been at peace, but this long break in the persecution was 
soon to end, and the comparative security which the Benedictines, 
in common with their fellow Catholics, had enjoyed since the 
martyrdom of the Ven. John Southworth (June 20, 1654) was about 
to be rudely disturbed. The storm arose suddenly, without warning ; 
and from a cause so detestably mean and insignificant that our 
forefathers may well be excused for the state of unpreparedness in 
which it found them. Well has Lingard' called Oates* plot ^* one 
of the most extraordinary occurrences in our domestic history ; 
. . an imposture which, brought forward in a time of popular 
discontent, and supported by the arts and declamations of a 
numerous party, goaded the passions of men to a state of madness, 
and seemed for a while to extinguish the native good sense and 
humanity of the English character." Into the details of that 
nefarious business we have no need now to enter, save in so far as 
they affected the fortunes of the London Benedictines of the period. 
And first of all to be named among the many monks whom 
Oates and Bedloe assailed with calumnies and brought to the bar 
was a holy and humble lay brother, Thomas Pickering by name,=^ 
who had been sent from Douay to wait upon the fathers at the 

' Vol. ix. ch. V. 

^ He was bom in 1621, professed at St. Gregory's in 1660, and sent to 
Somerset House in 1665. 
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Chapel Royal, Somerset House ; as unlikely a man to have any 
share in the supposed plot as could have been found in England. 
Yet his was the first name named in the document which the cre- 
dulous Dr. Tonge, rector of St. Michael's in Wood Street, pre- 
sented to King Charles II. on the eventful evening of August 13th, 
1678. With Pickering's another name was coupled — that of his 
fellow lay-brother, Austin W. Rumley, who also was in attendance 
on the fathers at Somerset House.3 ** Honest William,'* the title Br. 
Austin had earned for himself, was to aid Pickering in his 
attack on the king's life, and the officious rector of St. Michael's 
promised to find out their place of abode, or to point out their 
persons when they were walking, according to their custom, in the 
park. The cold incredulity with which Charles received the intel- 
ligence served but to stir up to greater activity the wire-pullers* 
who found, in Oates first, and afterwards in Bedloe, fit agents 
through whose unblushing and outrageous story the popular mind 
might be inflamed against the Catholics, and the claims of James, 
Duke of York, to succeed to the throne on his brother's death. 
When the king at last reluctantly consented to allow the matter to 
be brought before the Privy Council before the assembling of Par- 
liament, Oates renewed the statement already alluded to, that 
Pickering and Honest William had in the previous March been 
repeatedly commissioned to shoot the king at Windsor ; and that, 
the failure being attributed to negligence, the latter had received a 
severe reprimand, and the former, twenty lashes on the bare back. 
In the fuller and later declaration by Oates, the miscreant stated 
that the failure of Pickering's attempt to shoot the king in St. 
James' Park had been caused by the flint of his pistol being some- 
what loose. If he had succeeded, and had suffered for it, he was 
to have thirty thousand masses said for the repose of his soul. 
Unfortunately for Oates and his guides, they so far misconceived 
the practices and possibilities of catholic life as to represent 
Pickering, a Benedictine, as the obedient servant and dupe of 
Fr. Whitbread, the Provincial of the Jesuits. To a catholic few 
details of Oates' story would have appeared more ridiculous than 
the supposed relations one to another of Benedictines and Jesuits, 
Carmelites and Dominicans, as set forth in this precious document ; 



3 He was a native of Lancashire, and took his vows at St. Laurence's, 
Dieulouard, in 1672. After his acquittal he was placed at Lamspring« where 
he died on Sept. 8, 1717. Foley (Records S.J,y xii., p.l7) has by error identi- 
fied him with Br. Pickering. 
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but to resume. In the 60th article ** Father Coniers, a Benedictine " 
is said to have resolved to kill his majesty, and had laid a wager 
of ;^100 upon it* ; and furthermore, so Oates averred, he had met 
Oates and Dr. Tongue at the King's Head in Gray's Inn Lane, and 
showed them a very formidable two-edged dagger which he had 
purchased for the purpose at a cutler's in Russell St. for the sum 
of ten shillings. 5 A more wholesale charge followed : the Bene- 
dictines were declared to have arranged with the Jesuits to fire the 
city of London and the shipping in the river, and the assistance of 
the French king had been assured them by P6re la Chaise. To 
encourage the conspirators, the story continued, the Pope was 
prepared to reward their efforts, should success be theirs, by a 
generous distribution of ecclesiastical preferments ; Father Corker, 
President of the Benedictines, was to be made bishop of London ; 
D. Sheldon abbot of Westminster, D. Skinner abbot of Syon, and 
D. Augustine Howard dean of Windsor with a chapter of twelve 
Benedictine Canons.^ Amid the very serious discomforts, soon to 
be followed by violent persecution, which marked the progress of 
the plot, these and similar imaginary nominations of members of the 
clergy and of the other religious orders formed the one sorry piece 
of humour which the agitation afforded. But indeed to those so 
selected it was no laughing matter ; their case was scarcely less 
parlous than that of those whom Oates included in his catalogue of 
actual conspirators. In the forefront of his list, containing **The 
names of the conspirators and where they are, " he places the 
Benedictines. 



* D. Aug-ustine Conyers was a Yorkshireman, professed at St. Greg-ory's in 
1638. From 1645 to 1653 he had resided at Rome as Procurator for the English 
Benedictines. After his acquittal he retired to the continent and died sometime 
before 1682. 

s Article Ixviii. 

^ The Fr. Sheldon named was, I presume D. Lionel Sheldon, D.D., who had 
been stationed at Somerset House for fifteen years, and had acted as chaplain 
to the Duchess of York. Bedloe, passing himself off as Lord Cornwallis, had 
called on Fr. Lionel at Cambray and borrowed of him twelve pieces. Foley 
(Records, XIL 849) gives some account of his career. But as he died Oct 13, 
1678, after banishment in 1675, another member of the family, D. Edward 
Sheldon, of Weston, Warwick, and, like the preceding, a monk of St. Gregory's, 
may be referred to. D. Edward died April 16th, 1685, at Douai. Nor am I 
certain as to the identity of the Father Skinner, the proposed abbot of Syon ; 
there were two Gregorians of the name in Oates' time, D. Basil, Anthony 
Skinner, professed 1657, died ante 1685 ; and D. Placid, James Skinner ; 
professed 1662, died 1697. As the latter was stationed in the southern province 
he was more likelv to have been known to Oates than the former. 
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Mr. Howard, Doway. Mr. Ruipley, England. 
,, Hitchcock, ,, ,, Corker, ,, 

,, Reaves, ,, ,, Skinner, ,, 

,, Anderton, England. ,, Crosby, 7 ,, 

,, Conyers, England. 
With the names of Pickering, Corker, Wall and Rumley we shall 
be concerned a little later ; others there were among the con- 
fessors of that dreadful time whose memory must not be allowed 
to perish ; D. Placid Adelham or Adland, and D. Jerome Hesketh, 
who suffered imprisonment in London on account of the plot, 
and two monks of Lamspring who died in prison on the same score 
in the north of England; D. Roger Anselm Collingwood on April 13th, 
1679, and D. Benedict Constable, who ended his days in Durham jail 
(December 11th, 1683), into which he had been cast immediately 
after his landing in England. D. Hugh Starkey, a third monk of 
Lamspring, was also arrested and imprisoned, but was afterwards 
reprieved and released, and died confessor to the nuns of the 
English Congregation at Paris on the 12th of February, 1681. 

In a previous chapter we have spoken of D. Placid Adelham's 
position at Somerset House, and mentioned the fact of his arrest 
and imprisonment^ in Newgate, where he died in vhiculis (January 
17th, 1680) after about sixteen or eighteen months confinement. 
Father Hesketh's case was a peculiar one, and is thus related in 
the annual report of the English Province of the Society of Jesus 
for 1680-81.9 A Jesuit Father, Anthony Hunter, by name, had 
been imprisoned on suspicion of being a priest, but as no evidence 
sufficiently clear for conviction was adduced against him, he w^as 
left in free custody. ** In the same prison, and under similar 
circumstances, was Father Hesketh,*** a monk O. S.B. and a priest. 

7 Mr. Crosby (D. Wolstan) was a monk of St. Greg-ory's, professed in 1660 ; 
after a missionary career, passed chiefly in the north of Eng-land, he returned 
to Douay in 1701, and there died April 18, 1713. Mr. Anderton was D. Placid, 
Robert Anderton or Ashton, an Edmundian professed in 1636. He had served 
in the southern province since 1641. Of Mr. Reeves (Br. Wilfrid Reeves, or 
Reeve), a distinguished scholar and schoolmaster, we shall have more to say 
in a future chapter. At this period he was safe at St. Gregory's. 

^ Downside Review, July, 1898, p 147. 

9 Foley's Records xii., 688. 

*° D. Jerome, Roger Hesketh was professed at St. Gregory's in 1639 ; he 
passed to the northern province, and in 1657 was chosen its procurator. From 
1675 to 1678 he was confessor to our nuns in Paris, and returning to England 
was arrested in 1678. On his release he was chosen Prior of his monastery, 
and held oflice for four years (1681-85). He died some time after 1693. 
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** It happened that a letter, dated March, 1680, addressed to the 
monastery of Cambray, was intercepted, in which it was mentioned 
that Father Hesketh had been detained under * free custody * in a 
prison in London. Hence Titus Oates gathered that a man 
thus carefully guarded must be a priest. Therefore, thirsting with 
the sanguinary desire of his death, the perjurer went to the prison, 
and summoned the person who was there detained under free 
custody, supposing that he was the only priest so detained in the 
prison. Father Hunter appeared instead, and, notwithstanding 
his assertion to the contrary, that shameless man saluted him as 
the real Hesketh, one who had formerly been well known to him. 
A few days after, the real Hesketh and Father Hunter (the 
Benedictine and the Jesuit) were together placed at the Bar. Oates, 
with his usual assurance, swore that the father Hunter was 
Hesketh, and a true priest of the family of St. Benedict ; declaring 
that the other was unknown to him, and so he had nothing to say 
about him. Father Hunter was well known in London, having 
at various times been procurator of the province. Many of his 
friends came forward ready to prove his identity should he himself 
desire it. The real Hesketh was also present, and had he been 
questioned would never have denied his name. With identification 
so easy, amongst so many safeguards, who would have said that 
Father Hunter's life was in danger ? Nevertheless the real 
Hesketh was discharged, and Father Hunter condemned to death. 
This sentence he preferred to accept, and if God had so j willed, to 
undergo, rather than avert it from himself by transferring the 
danger to another ; so self-denying was his love for his neighbour 
and so fervent his desire of suffering for Christ. However the 
capital punishment was respited, as the king had been made ac- 
quainted with the true state of the case. All this was done with- 
out the knowledge of Father Hunter, who hoped that the Divine 
Providence, upon which he entirely cast himself, had prepared for 
him under a mistaken identity the crown of martyrdom. Sorely 
was he afflicted when he learnt that the sentence of death had been 
cancelled. He lived on in prison, full of hope and confidence that, 
whether in life or in death, God would be glorified in him ;*' and, 
we may add, in prison he died, February 3rd, 1684, aged 78. 

There were thus at least eight or nine Benedictines among the 
priests, secular and regular, whom Oates' lying words had thrust 
into Newgate. Their manner of life therein is beautifully described 
by a writer" of the period. ** Shut up within the narrow confines 

" In the Florns Anglo-BavaricuSy quoted in Foley's Records xii, 34, 35. 
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of a prison, deprived from all commerce of friends, and of any 
change in the monotony of their condition, which are usually such 
alleviations to the human heart, they began by elevating their 
minds to God, and the contemplation of divine things, to yearn 
after the joys of heaven, bidding adieu to those of earth. They 
gave themselves specially to prayer, spending almost entire days 
in this holy occupation. Indeed, the governor of Newgate, being 
asked his opinion of the traitors consigned to his custody, ** Truly," 
said he, ** I never saw such men as these are, for I never enter 
their ceils contrary to the custom of this place, I catch them upon 
their knees, intent on their prayers.** It was their peculiarly happy 
lot that the priests and laity who were confined in the neighbouring 
cells were enabled by means of a small aperture in the wall to be 
daily present at the holy sacrifice of the mass, and frequently to 
receive holy communion. When some space for mental relaxation 
was allowed, they spent this time in pious reading or in singing 
hymns. A similar testimony is borne by Father Blundell, in his 
narrative of the plot.^- ** Mr. Corker and Mr. Marsh ^' had been already 
detained in custody for eight months. I gained access to them 
during their imprisonment, and they were not slack in conforming 
themselves to the Holy will of God, who was pleased to dispose of 
them as victims and holocausts to Himself. Mr. Hunter and Mr. 
Hesketh, who were allowed more liberty in prison, await their 
happy hour with joyful and courageous hearts." Father Corker's 
influence seems to have been remarkable, and it is on record that 
during his confinement in Newgate he reconciled over a thousand 
persons to the church. It may not be out of place here to add that 
even during his imprisonment, and while he lay under sentence of 
death for his priesthood, he was chosen President of the English 
Benedictines and invested with office with such shorn rites as the 
place permitted in his little cell in Newgate. 

There is little need to add much to what has already been said 
of Br. Thomas. Pickering. He was among the first batch of 
prisoners made by Oates on Michaelmas day, 1678, and after a 
month or two in Newgate was brought to the bar, together with 
F. F. Harcourt (or Whitbread) and Ireland, S.J., and John Groves 
a layman, to plead to a charge of high treason on the 17th of 
December. In the excited state of popular feeling the case was a 
hopeless one from the first, and the poor lay brother was assailed by 
Oates and Bedloe with all the malice and ingenuity they could 

^^ In Foley xii, 56, 57. 
'3 I.e. Wall, O.S.B. 
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muster. Once, said Oates, he had missed his chance of killing the 
king by the flint of his pistol being loose ; on this Bedloe 
embroidered a further statement of other blunders committed by his 
victim, once he charged his pistol with powder only, another time 
only with bullets, and a third time he omitted to prime the said 
pistol. The prisoner, of course, denied the charges, and in self- 
defence reminded his accusers that he came of a loyal stock, his 
father having lost his life in the king's cause in the late war, while 
as to firing at the sovereign he declared he had never handled a 
pistol in his life ; a statement readily believed by all who knew 
anything of his disposition. Though condemned to death with 
those with whom he was tried, a reprieve was granted, either in 
hopes of his making discoveries, or because the king was very 
unwilling to condemn him to death. But on Parliament demand- 
ing the execution of the sentence Charles gave way, and on the 
9th of May (1679) the humble martyr was drawn to Tyburn. Being 
come to the gallows, says Challoner," **he expressed a very great joy 
that he was so happy as to yield up his life to God in a case where 
his conscience assured him his religion was his only guilt ; and he 
took it upon his salvation that he was innocent, in thought, word, 
and deed of all that was laid to his charge. Being taxed for a 
priest, he replied with a smile, No^ I am but a lay brother. He 
prayed for his accusers and enemies ; and when he was just upon 
the point of being turned off, being called upon by some to confess 
his guilt, pulling up his cap and looking towards them with an 
innocent, smiling countenance. Is this, said he, the countenance of 
a man that dies under so ^ross a guilt ? And so he ended a pious, 
religious life with a holy death, cetatis anno 56", and went smiling 
off the stage ; regretted by many who esteemed him a very harmless 
man, and of all men living the most unlikely and the most unfit for 
that desperate undertaking of which he was accused.*' 

Following on the execution of ** the five Jesuits," viz. FF. 
Whitebread, Harcourt, Fenwick, Gavan and Turner on June 20th, 
and of Mr. Richard Langhorne, a distinguished lawyer, on 
July 14th, 1679, Sir George Wakeman, the queen's physician, and 
FF. Corker and Wall (or Marsh), and Brother Austin Rumley 
were brought to trial on the 16th of the latter month, but they 
conducted their defence so ably and the popular feeling was so 
shaken by the inconsistencies of Oates and Bedloe, and the evident 
innocence of the previous victims, that they were all brought in not 

*-♦ Memoirs of Missionary Priests, p. 209, ed. 1838. 

Ti 
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guilty. To satisfy the yet unsated bigotry of the crowd, however, 
no sooner were they acquitted than they were again arrested on a 
charge of high treason for having received orders in the church of 
Rome ; they remained in prison till 1685. It must have been a life- 
loi^^ g'l^ef to Father Wall, whom Weldon calls an eloquent and 
smart preacher; who **of a secular priest became a monk at 
Lamspring," to have lost the crown which seemed so near. His 
brother, a Franciscan Friar, was more fortunate, and was put to 
death at Worcester for the same plot on the 22nd of August, 
1679.'* 

One Benedictine there was who amid all this stress and storm 
escaped unhurt, Father John Huddlestone, who bore so large a part 
in the delivery of King Charles II. from the hands of his enemies 
after the fatal battle of Worcester. While the whole nation was wild 
with groundless fear, and persecuting the Catholics, rich and poor, 
in every part of the land, banishing thirty thousand of them from 
the capital, renewing the cruel fines and domestic persecution of 
James and Elizabeth, and depriving the peers of their right to sit 
in the Upper House — a deprivation from which they suffered for 
a hundred and fifty years — an order was made by the House of 
Lords that Father John Huddlestone (or Hudleston as the name is 
more correctly written), and others who had been instrumental in 
the preservation of the King after the battle of Worcester, should 
live as freely as any of his majesty's Protestant subjects, without 
being liable to the penalties against popish recusants, and that a 
bill be prepared for that purpose." Thus the upper house secured 
the liberty of one of St. Benedict's children, while the lower was 
clamouring for the death of another. Father Hudleston made good 
use of the freedom thus secured to him ; we find him interceding, 
but in vain, on behalf of the priest martyr, the Ven. William 
Plessington, who suffered at Chester (July 19th, 1679), and a few 
years later assisting the king himself in his passage to eternity. 

Thus the persecution failed to crush completely the work of the 
monks in London, and while F. Corker was busy with his crowds 
of converts in Newgate, and in ministering to his illustrious friend 
and fellow prisoner, Oliver Plunkett, Archbishop of Armagh, a name 

'5 Father Cuthbert, William Wall, a native either of Aldburgfh, Suffolk, or of 
Lancashire, was born about 1624, studied at St. Omer's, and in December, 
1645, entered the English CoUeg^e, Rome. He made his profession for 
Lamspring- in 1668. In 1688 he retired to St. Gregory's, and in 1691 to 
Lamspring, where he died, October 4th, 1704. 

'^ Lingard ix, ch. 5. But no such bill was ever passed. 
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so venerable to English Benedictines from the close ties which bound 
him to them in his latter days and since ; while many of our fathers 
-were still in prison, and one at least free to come and go about the 
court as though Oates had never breathed a word of his tangled 
story, the London mission was still supplied with monks who one 
after another came to serve souls in its midst. Of those who arrived 
on the scene about this time were two monks of Paris, D. Francis 
Fenwick (1675-89) and D. Gregory Dallyson ; and D. Clement 
Meutisse, a monk of Lamspring. 

Our notice of the work of the Benedictines during these years 
of trouble would be incomplete were no mention made of a most 
inopportune revival of a controversy which earlier in the century had 
done so much to damage the effectiveness of the catholic party. 
To select a time when the suspicion and anxiety caused by Oates* 
precious revelations had not yet subsided, to renew the old dis- 
cussions over the oaths of allegiance and supremacy was obvious 
madness, or else the clever work of someone anxious to break up 
the close union into which the scarcely ended persecution had 
welded the English Catholics. It is true that only a small part of 
the clergy and laity were found to take the oath which had been 
so often and so plainly disapproved by the Holy See ; still, in view 
of the growing danger, the Benedictines, like the Jesuits'" and 
others, thought it prudent to proclaim once more their loyal 
adhesion to the decision of authority. Accordingly at the General 
Chapter held at St. Edmund's monastery, Paris, in August, 1681, a 
strong resolution was agreed to by the assembled fathers 
condemnatory of the oath and its supporters, and on the 23rd of 
January following D. Joseph Sherburne, the newly chosen President 
General of the congregation, wrote to F. John Keynes, S.J., then 
in Rome, stating that the Benedictines had done their utmost to 
hinder the taking of the oath which had caused so great a noise and 
such disagreements, scandals and schisms both in Paris and 
in England ; for doing which they have incurred much ill- 
will and censure, and are charged with being wholly addicted to 
support the power and authority of the Holy See. If that be a 
vice, their order hath been guilty of it from the beginning, and he 
hopes they will never degenerate from the loyal and due submission 
of their predecessors. He therefore requests Father Keynes to 
supplicate the Holy Father from them that some remedy might be 
taken for preventing the many disorders, scandals, and schisms 

^^ Foley's Records xii, 80, 81. 
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caused in England by some of the clergy who encourag-e 
and incite English Catholics to take the oath. He adds that it is 
certain that a third at least of the Catholics are against the oath ; 
that many were in prison and had suffered much for refusing it : 
that divers who had scrupled to take it had been persuaded that 
the Pope had granted a tacit leave to do so, because he had set 
forth no formal declaration to forbid it. All the missionaries in 
England, except one party, were absolutely against it ; and F. 
Keynes would do a most meritorious action and hinder much evil, 
if he could prevail to procure a formal sentence against it from Rome. 

And now, to end this chapter, we must briefly describe the 
memorable scene of the death-bed conversion of King Charles II. 
Fortunately authentic memoirs of so notable an event have been 
preserved in the account left us by F. Hudleston himself, and in the 
brief memorandum (printed for the first time in the pages of this 
Review)*' drawn up by D. Benet Gibbon : we may be allowed to 
reprint it here. 

** Rd. Fa. Benet Gibon of ye order of St. Benet then a missionair in Eng-land, 
and afterwards belongfingf to ye Queen's Chapel at St James'es dyning in ye 
Palace of St. James'es in ye Lodging^ of R. Fa. Nicolas Poss'^ of ye English 
Benedictine Congregation with V. Rd. Fa. Mansuet, Capucin Confessor to ye 
Duek of York [a] short time before King Charles ye 2nd dyed, I desired ye 
said Confessor to go to the Duek of York and advised to go to his Br. ye King- : 
to know whether he would not desire to dye a Roman Catholick, ye Duek 
according to advice went to ye king and proposed what was desired, soon 
submitting ; the Duek sent for Rd. Fa. Huddleston."^® 

'7 See Downside Review^ 1886; vol. v., p. 40. It will be seen that Dr. 
Gibbon's words afford an explanation of the difficulty raised by Barillon and 
alluded to by Lingard X., ch. 1. 

^ ^ D. Maurus, Nicholas Poss was professed at St. Gregory's in 1650. Re- 
siding in London he acted as procurator for the province of Canterbury from 
1685 till his retirement to his convent in 1693. He died December 7th, 1699. 

i» In the same number of the Review^ i886y p. 40 will be found another 
memorandum of D. Gibbons which, as it relates to the London Mission of our 
fathers, may here be reproduced. **I, Brother Benet Gibon of ye English 
Benedictine congregation coming by accident to London and to visit my nieces 
near St. James'es found there my eldest brother Captain Thomas Gibon in ye 
custody of a messenger for coming out of France, ye same messeng-er after 
supper taking out a Pix out of his pocket which he had taken from Mr. Legrand 
a Friar going to communicate a sike person, he exposing of it to ye veu of all ye 
Campagnie, when it came to me he refusing ye value of ye silver, I toke ye 
opportunity when he did not observe it to take It out as it was in ye linen and 
put it in a letter into my pocket and taking chock [coach] soon reposed [it] in 
ye Provinciall's custody, many means having been contryved by ye Spanish 
Embassador and others to have it retrived : the linen bagg I left at 
Lamspring." 
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The King had been taken ill on Monday, the 2nd of February 
(1685), and after seeming to rally had relapsed again on the 
Thursday following. Dr. Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
had read the office appointed in the Book of Common Prayer for 
the visitation of the sick, but the dying monarch seemed to pay 
iro heed to the bishop's suggestion about confession and the 
administration of the sacrament. Then it was that the Duke of 
York, who had hitherto refrained from speaking to his brother 
on the subject of religion, in spite of the suggestion of his wife, 
at the Queen's request, and of the French ambassador, at the 
instance of the Duchess of Portsmouth, that he should try to 
render this last service to the dying king, resolved to cast prudence 
to the winds, and risk everything for the salvation of his brother's 
soul. **About six or seven in the evening," writes Lingard, 
** having motioned to the company to withdraw to the other end 
of the apartment, he knelt down by the pillow of the sick monarch 
and asked if he might send for a Catholic priest. **For God's 
sake do ! " was the King's reply; **but,"he immediately added, 
** will it not expose you to danger? " James replied that he cared 
not for the danger ; and having despatched a trusty messenger in 
search of a priest, stated aloud that the King required all present 
to quit the apartment, with the exception of the Earl of Bath, 
lord of the bedchamber, and the Earl of Feversham, captain of the 
guard ; an exception owing to this ; that, as they were both pro- 
testants, their attendance was likely to prevent, or to suppress, 
any sinister reports." In a short time Father Hudleston was 
brought through the Queen's apartments to a private door on the 
right hand of the bed, and James introduced him to the King with 
the words : ** Sir, this worthy man once saved your life ; he now 
comes to save your soul." Throwing himself on his knees, the 
priest offered the aid of his ministry to the poor dying King. To 
his enquiries Charles replied that it was his desire to die in the 
communion of the Catholic and Roman Church ; that he heartily 
repented of all his sins, and in particular of having deferred his 
reconciliation to that hour ; that he hoped for salvation from the 
merits of Christ his Saviour ; that he pardoned all his enemies, 
asked pardon of all whom he had offended, and was in peace with 
all men ; and that he purposed, if God should spare him, to prove 
his repentance by a thorough amendment of life. While the King 
was making his confession to Father Hudleston, F. Bento de 
Lemos, a Portuguese capuchin, had gone, at the latter's request, to 
fetch the blessed sacrament from the chapel at St. James' Palace ; 
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returning with all s|>eed, Fr. Hudieston was enabled to administer 
the Viaticum to his royal penitent, and, having" anointed him, 
withdrew by the way he had come. 

The exclusion of nearly evenone from the King's apartment 
during three-quarters of an hour, and the passing glimpse which 
some of the Queen's attendants had caught of Father Hudieston 
as he came and went, naturally aroused some suspicion at White- 
hall ; a suspicion which was verified without any attempt at 
concealment when on the following day the King passed peacefully 
away, and the fact that he had died a Catholic need no longer be 
denied. 

Gilbert Dolan, O.S.B. 
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$T. GREGORY'S has lost a staunch friend, a devoted son, a 
generous benefactor in Monsignor Weld, who died on 
September 26, at the residence of his friend, the Comte de 
Pontgibaud, at Pontgibaud, in the Department of Puy-de-D6me. 
He was born on Sept. 5, 1819, the- second son of James Weld, 
Esq., of Archer*s Lodge, Southampton. He came to Downside 
in Sept., 1831, and stayed for five years. Even at the early age 
of sixteen he was powerfullv drawn towards the ecclesiastical 
state, and wished to become a member of the community of St. 
Gregory's, but it was not his vocation to be a member of a 
religious order ; so he went to Rome and completed his studies 
there. He was ordained Priest in March 1842, and having 
attracted the attention of Gregory XVI., was appointed a 
Domestic Prelate. Through the influence of his uncle. Cardinal 
Weld, he might easily have become permanently attached to the 
Papal Court, and in the ordinary course of events would have 
probably become a Cardinal, but he preferred apostolic work in 
England. He accordingly returned, and for a considerable time 
he was engaged in evangelizing Cornwall. He was for a time 
also the Chaplain at Lanherne Convent, from July, 1844, to August, 
1848. In 1855 he was made the first Missionary Rector of Isle- 
worth, a post he retained until his death. 

All through his priestly career he was constantly engaged in giving 
missions and retreats, and in preaching. He lived a most saintly 
and edifying life, and in spite of his great age he worked on 
bravely and perseveringly to the end, striving always by word and 
example, to bring men to realise the love which God shows them, 
and to increase their love for Him. He was devoted to the 
home of his early days, and his aff'ection for it was very 
great. Of late years, he had been a constant visitor to St. 
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Gregory's. The new low-level cloister up to the Church, and the 
community refectory, are practical proofs of his interest and love 
for his Alma Mater. His last wish was that he might be buried 
here. Consequently Dom Conrad Banckaert was commissioned 
by the Prior to go to Pontgibaud and convey the body of our 
friend and benefactor to Downside — a name which he never heard 
mentioned, as he told Dom Gasquet not long since, without 
feeling a thrill of pleasure and emotion. 

The funeral took place on November 22. On the previous even- 
ing the solemn office of the Dead was sung. A number of our 
fathers came to assist at the funeral — Dom Bernard Murphy, 
from Malvern ; Dom Wolstan Richards, from Bonham ; Dom 
Bernard Bulbeck, from Ealing ; Dom Gilbert Dolan, from Stan- 
brook ; Dom Aidan Gasquet and Dom Norbert Birt, from London ; 
Dom Dunslan Sweeney, Dom Joseph Davis and Dom Leo 
Almond, from Bath ; Dom Meinrad Fulton, from Beccles ; Dom 
Bede Cox, from Liverpool. There were also present the Bishop 
of the Diocese, Monsignor Williams, Rev. Maurice B. Day, from 
Isleworth ; Mr. Robert Berkeley, Mr. Maurice Berkeley, and Miss 
Wilmot. The Mass was the ordinary plain chant one, harmonized. 
Paleslrina*s celebrated five-part motet, ** Peccantem me Quotidie," 
was sung unaccompanied for the offertory piece. The Mass was 
sung by Prior Ford, who also conducted the service at the grave. The 
Bishop of Clifton gave the Absolution in the Church. Dom Aidan 
Gasquet, in a few well-chosen words, asked for prayers for the 
repose of the soul of one who had loved St. Gregory's so well. 
It was the earnest wish of Mgr. Weld to be buried at Downside, 
and it was his earnest wish, too, that nothing should be said at his 
funeral except an entreaty for prayers. He was laid to rest in a 
temporary vault in the cemetery, next to Dom Jerome Vaughan's 
grave. It is understood that a permanent resting place for his 
remains will be found near the Altar of the Blessed Sacrament. 
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The Life of S. Hugh of Lincoln^ Translated from the French 
Carthusian Life, and Edited j with targe additions^ by HERBERT 
Thurston, S.J. London ; Burns and Gates, 1898. 



This volume of the ** Quarterly Series " is thicker than most of 
its companions, comprising as it does more than six hundred and 
fifty pages. This bulk is explained by the fact that it is a composite 
work — viz., a translation of a French Life by a Carthusian, and a 
body of additional notes, extending sometimes to the length of a 
dissertation, by Father Thurston. There is no need to dwell on 
the particular features which have rendered the character of St. 
Hugh a favourite one amongst his adopted countrymen ; though 
there may be reason to share in the regret which Father Thurston 
justly seems to feel that the Life now presented to the English 
Catholic public is not an original composition in our own tongue 
by one of our own people. Although the character of St. Hugh, by 
its combination of high and sterling qualities, spiritual, natural, 
moral, together with its subduing charm, makes itself felt in spite 
of all drawbacks, 1 venture to think that the book would have been 
much more edifying if the original writer had taken to his task 
more simply, and had been less concerned to impress his readers 
with edification. 

Father Thurston's notes and dissertations show, as must be 
expected, a wide range of curious learning, especially ecclesiological ; 
but here and there I should certainly feel disposed to take advan- 
tage of the liberty, always enjoyed by those who are fond of these 
minutiae, of differing from the learned Jesuit in this or that point of 
detail. One matter, however, of another kind shall be noticed here in 
detail, as it is an instance of ** tendency " in method^ and involves 
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an important consideration — viz., whether historical incidents are 
to be treated of on the available evidence, or according to a priori 
conceptions of what the facts ought to be. 

The ** great " Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln, an admirable piece of 
biography, was written by Adam, a monk of Eynsham, who was 
his chaplain, intimate friend and confidant. Adam himself also 
appears an excellent and most estimable man. Later on, certainly 
at a date later than the second half of 1213, he became abbat of 
Eynsham. On 1st June, 1228, Adam, abbat of Eynsham, was 
deposed by Hugh de Welles, bishop of Lincoln, as a perjured 
person and a manifest dilapidator of the goods of the monastery " ; 
or as another and independent notice has it more simply : **The 
abbat of Eynsham wa^ deposed by the bishop of Lincoln for 
dilapitlation." It is possible to save the character of Adam, the 
biographer and abbat, by the assumption (there is no evidence) 
that there were two Adams, successively abbats of Eynsham. But 
this idea Father Thurston justly lets drop, and he proceeds to 
restore the character of Adam by taking away that of other people 
— viz., the community of Eynsham (and, by implication, that of the 
bishop of Lincoln also). He assumes that the abbat must have 
been the victim of cabals and factions in his monastery and of 
misrepresentation, on account perhaps, it is implied, of his strict- 
ness (pp. xiii.-xiv). In support of this view it is pointed out (1), 
that sometime between 1196 and 1200 (p. 350-351) he wrote an 
account of a vision by a young monk of Eynsham, which according 
to a contemporary who seems to be writing in or soon after 1206, 
** many of the Eynsham monks decry" (p. xiv.) ; (2), that abbat 
Adam and the monks of Eynsham, apparently in or not long after 
1214, took upon themselves the payment of certain penalties 
inflicted on the burghers of Oxford on account of a town and gown 
riot there ; possibly an act of pure charity ; ** some rash benefactions 
of this sort " (writes F. Thurston), ** exaggerated by a community 
which, perhaps, had little sympathy with the higher aspirations of 
their abbat, may have led to his being described in his old age as 
a dilapidator of the goods of the monastery " (p. 466). 

I remark on (2) that this is a gratuitous reflection which runs 
counter to the probabilities, and even the known facts, of the case, 
and seems to be dictated by the desire to exculpate abbat Adam 
quandmhne ; on (1), that these visions of hell and purgatory, pure 
in the pages of St. Bede, had already in the early years of the 
eighth century and before this new style of revelation was propa- 
gated on the continent, been already corrupted to serve political 
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purposes, and this whole class of literature became a vehicle for 
party or personal ends. Some Eynsham monks may very justly 
have questioned the wisdom, discretion, or even the charity (for 
even very good persons are not always wise, discreet, or charitable) 
of their fellow monk Adam in fathering ** revelations " to the 
discredit of men dead and gone, who might have well been left in 
peace in their graves. 

A little reflection on the general incidence of such a case would 
have saved all this attempt at a constructional history, which is 
really based on a subjective appreciation of the time-honoured 
principle that the King at any rate can do no wrong. The 
deposition of an abbat of Eynsham bore a very diff"erent com- 
plexion from the removal of (say) a triennial superior of a modern 
congregation ; it also involved a canonical process ; there were 
rights of appeal ; and a bishop of Lincoln is not prima facie likely 
to have deposed, and deposed without appeal, an abbat of 
Eynsham, just because he was ** described in his old age as a 
dilapidator,*' or because his monks were factious ; or indeed, for 
any other cause but a good one. 

I have dwelt at length on this single point because it is one of 
real importance : the case under review illustrates a tendency 
which is a serious defect, and only too often vitiates historical 
work among us. We complain and have reason to complain of 
work done by Protestants, which F. Thurston finds very ** exas- 
perating reading" (p. xix.) ; but this experience should only be a 
double call to care on our own part to avoid their failings. 

E.B. 
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CAST term had a somewhat melancholy endings, for owing to circumstances 
over which the authorities had no control, there was no exhibition and 
no public prize-giving. The circumstances were these. One of the boys, 
who had not been well, had been sent down to Weston-super-Mare for a few 
days for change of air. Shortly after his return to Downside, he developed 
measles. Every effort was of course made to counteract the mischief. The 
Sanatorium was called into use, and the patient was immediately isolated. 
Unfortunately, however, the mischief had been done, and about a fortnight 
after — that is on the eve of the Oxford Local Examinations, — several boys 
** went down " with the complaint. A few of the boys were sent for by their 
parents, but the great majority stuck to their posts, and went through their 
examinations with great and commendable pluck and spirit. The six ** Higher 
Certificate" boys were luckily spared the complaint. Sixty-five boys had been 
entered for the Local Examinations ; of these twenty had to be withdrawn, and 
so forty-five only went up, with what success will be duly chronicled in a 
succeeding paragraph. About sixteen boys had the malady, but they all 
came safely through the ordeal and also without any ill after effects — a result 
for which we are most thankful. The patients had most careful and unremit- 
ting attention from Drs. Waugh and Pollard, and from Dom Philip Whiteside 
the Infirmarian and Nurses Taylor and Bushell. It was some considerable time 
after the holidays began that the last of the patients was able to leave. 



We had intended to write more or less at length about the Higher Certificate 
Examination, but in the October number of the Stonyhurst Magazine there is 
an exhaustive and interesting article on the subject. This appeared in full in 
a subsequent issue of the Tablet ; so there is no occasion now to make more 
than one or two remarks. The Higher Certificate Examination is intended as 
a ** leaving " examination for boys of about eighteen. The best proof that it is 
highly thought of is that practically all the great Public Schools in the country 
enter their boys for it. It seems a pity that so few of our Catholic schools 
prepare their students for this Examination. This year only six of our schools 
sent up candidates, — Beaumont, St. Edward's Liverpool, The Oratory, Stony- 
hurst, Ushaw and Downside. We sent up six candidates, of whom four 
passed ; their names will appear in a subsequent paragraph. It is interesting 
to know that John Watkins satisfied the examiners in seven subjects — the 
maximum number allowed — one passed in six subjects, the other two in five. 
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For this examination there were 2027 candidates, of these 1070 were suc- 
cessful ; 438 passed in four subjects, 402 in five subjects, 181 in six subjects 
and 49 in seven subjects. 



For the Oxford Senior Local Examination, seven were originally entered ; 
of these the measles claimed two victims, one of them our strongest 
candidate, who we hoped would have obtained first class Honours. Only five 
therefore were available — four passed ; one of them, George Williams, being 
placed in the second class of the Honours Division. He was ** distinguished" in 
Religious Knowledge and bracketed sixth in the whole list in this subject, for 
which about 1700 entered. He also obtained a ** distinction " in Greek. 
Of the 173 candidates who were placed in the Honours Divisions, only 
two were younger than Williams. 



For the Junior Local Examination, thirty-one candidates h^d been entered. 
Five were withdrawn on account of the epidemic, consequently only twenty- 
six went up. Twenty-three passed, seven of them in the Honours Divisions — 
a very satisfactory and encouraging performance. Two, Arthur Young 
and Francis Lynch, were placed in the second class and five others in the 
third class of the Honours Division. Four Distinctions were gained, one in 
Latin, two in Greek, one in French. How many of the 4164 candidates 
actually took these subjects, it is impossible to say ; but only fifty-six 
Distinctions in all were awarded in Latin ; Francis Lynch was bracketed 
ninth. Twenty-two Distinctions in all were awarded in Greek ; Francis Lynch 
being bracketed second, and Arthur Young fifth. Apparently they were the 
only two Catholics who were distinguished in this subject. Seventy-seven 
Distinctions were obtained in French ; Felix Moorat was bracketed fifth. 
These four Distinctions were well earned, and afforded great and genuine 
satisfaction and pleasure, not only to the boys themselves, but to their masters 
and to all who have taken an interest in the progress and improvement of the 
studies at Downside. To obtain Distinctions in classics is not an easy task, for 
those who try for them have to read extra books. Lynch and Young, for instance, 
read the " Hecuba " in their extra time, in addition to their usual class work. 



For the Preliminary Local Examination twenty -seven had been entered ; 
only fourteen were able to goup ; the remainder were either ill or had been 
sent for by their parents. Thirteen out of the fourteen passed, but there were 
no distinctions or honours. 



To sum up these Local Examination results : — Forty-five boys were 
examined ; forty passed ; eight obtained Honours ; there were six Distinctions. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory feature of the whole Examination was the 
number of subjects in which the majority of the boys passed ; this will be 
indicated in the list below. The following table will, perhaps, prove of 
interest. In the Senior and Junior Examinations, 

29 candidates took Latin ; 25 passed. 

,, English ; 27 passed (16 in 3 branches). 

,, Religious Knowledge ; 29 passed. 

,, Greek ; 27 passed. 

,, Mathematics; 18 passed. 



31 
31 
28 
31 
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The followin^f is the list of successful candidates at the Higher Certificate 
Examination and the Local Examinations. The figure in brackets after each 
name indicates the number of subjects passed. Six is the maximum number 
possible in the Local Examinations ; seven in the Higher Certificate 
Examination. 



OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOINT BOARD. 

EXAMINATION FOR HIGHER CERTIFICATES. 
John Watkins (7), passed in Latin, Greek, French, Elementary and 

Additional Mathematics, English and History. 
Bernard Morrall (6), passed in Latin, French, Elementary and 

Additional Mathematics, English and History. 
Thomas FitzGerald (5), passed in Latin, Greek, French, Elementary 

Mathematics and History. 
Charles Goolden (5), passed in Latin, Greek, French, Elementary and 

Additional Mathematics. 



UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

SENIOR LOCAL EXAMINATION. 

1. George Williams, 2nd class Honours, obtained distinction in Religious 

Knowledge, bracketed sixth ; obtained distinction in Greek ; 
** Excused Responsions " (5). 

2. Joseph Kenyon (5). 

3. George O'Sullivan (3). 

4. Edmund Roche-Kelly (3). 

JUNIOR LOCAL EXAMINATION. 

1. Francis Lynch, 2nd class Honours, obtained distinction in Latin, 

bracketed ninth ; also in Greek, bracketed second (6). 

2. Arthur Young, 2nd class Honours, obtained distinction in Greek, 

bracketed fifth (6). 

3. Felix Moorat, 3rd class Honours, obtained distinction in French, 

bracketed fifth (6). 

4. Daniel Corbett, 3rd class Honours (6). 

5. Leopold March, 3rd class Honours (6). 

6. Francis Nicholson, 3rd class Honours (5). 

7. Herbert Quinn, 3rd class Honours (5). 

8. James Barrett, 1st Division (6). 

9. John Chatterton, 1st Division (6). 

10. Edwin Griffin, 1st Division (4). 

11. Alan Irving, 1st Division (5). 

12. Austin Sinclair Loutit, 1st Division (4). 

13. Charles Nevile, 1st Division (4). 

14. Henry Peirano, 1st Division (3). 

15. Gerald Sharpe, 1st Division (3). 

16. Thomas Scully, 1st Division (5). 
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17. Cyril Tumbull, 1st Division (5), 

18. Walter Finch, 2nd Division (4). 

19. Hubert Hanley, 2nd Division (6). 

20. Edwin Murphy, 2nd Division (6). 

21. Michael Russell, 2nd Division (6). 

22. Frederick Sidg-reaves, 2nd Division (3). 

23. Paul Turnbull, 2nd Division (5). 



PRELIMINARY LOCAL EXAMINATION. 

1. Michael Anderson (5). 

2. Clement Cafferata (4). 

3. Julius Eck (4). 

4. Joseph Taylor (6). 

5. Louis Daly (6). 

6. George Dwyer (6j. 

7. Reginald English (5). 

8. Eric Maccabe (5). 

9. Walter de Poix (5). 

10. Oliver Ramos (4). 

11. Waldemar Schroder (6). 

12. Richard Walker (5). 

13. Thomas Waters (6). 



As we have reported in our first paragraph, one of the consequences of the 
measles was that there was no Exhibition or Gregorian Meeting this year. 
It was a great disappointment, for a very large gathering of * old boys ' was 
expected. There was no public prize-giving. The night before the boys 
went home, the Sub-prior, assisted by the Rector of the School, distributed the 
prizes. The winners of the Form Prizes were George Heydon, George 
Williams, Arthur Young, Francis Lynch, Daniel Corbett, Francis Nicholson, 
Hubert Hanley, Felix Moorat, Michael Russell, Henry Jump, Charles Nevile, 
Richard Walker, Joseph Heydon, Louis Daly, Paul von Schubert, Walter de 
Poix, Joseph Taylor, Edward FitzGerald and Carlos Haskett-Smith. 



The Sixth Form Prizes went to John Watkins, Ternard Morrall and George 
Graham. Gregorian prizes for Scripture, Classics, Mathematics, English and 
French fell for the most part to those whose names have already been 
mentioned. Mr. Grisewood's Relig-ious Knowledge prizes were won by 
Bernard Morrall and John Watkins. The Gregorian medal for the second year 
in succession was awarded to a boy in the Fourth Form. George Heydon, 
who won it last year, qualified again this year, but as the medal cannot be 
carried oflF twice by the same boy, it was given to Arthur Young. 



The names of the new boys this term are Richard Parsons, Francis 
MacDermot, Edward Fottrell, Cecil Roper, Francis Home, Walter Dunne, 
Seton Coventry, Ronald Topham, William Topham, Noel McGrath, George 
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Keeg'an, Cecil Grace, Cleveland Grace, Paul Telfener, Cecil Ferrers, John 
Lyons, Charles Comey, Henry Daly, Walter Dwyer, Louis Ordofiez, Edward 
Yourell. 



After holding the position oi First Prefect with great success for four and 
a half years, Doni Stephen Rawlinson retired at the close of last term, and 
so also did the third prefect, Dom Joseph McEvoy. Dom Sebastian Cave is 
now First Prefect, Dom Wolstan Pearson Second Prefect, Dom Francis 
Sweetman Third Prefect. 



Thomas FitzGerald, who passed the Hig-her Certificate Examination, had 
passed, a few weeks previously, two other Examinations, one the Entrance 
Examination for Trinity College, Dublin, and the second, the Junior Freshman 
Examination, thus saving a year's attendance at Trinity. He did very well 
indeed in his classics, mathematics and English subjects. He entered Trinity in 
October, and is reading the Honour course in Logic. He returned to Down- 
side after his Dublin Examination in order to g-o up with the rest of his form 
for the Higher Certificates — an example of public spirit and self-sacrifice 
which is to be highly commended ; it was certainly appreciated. 



Henry Knight (O.G.), who left the School July 1897, has just passed his 
B.A. Examination at London University. 



Sir Rowland Blennerhassett (O.G.) the President of Queen's College, Cork, 
has been made a Senator of the Royal University. 



Mr. Maurice Daly (O.G.) has obtained an Eastern Cadetship. 



Mr. Bertram Jackson (O.G.) has been elected Mayor of Chorley, 
Lancashire, for the second time. 



Captain M. J. Sweetman (O.G.), East Yorkshire Regiment, has been 
appointed A.D.C. to Major-General Sir W. F. Butler, commanding the 
forces in South Africa. 



Surgeon-Major R. Kilkelly (O.G.), who was attached to the Grenadier 
Guards during the advance to Khartoum, was mentioned in Lord Kitchener's 
despatches. We desire to congratulate him on this honour. 



The Hon. and Rev. Basil Fielding (O.G.) obtained his Licentiate in 
Theology at the Gregorian University at Rome, last July. 



Some five or six years ago the abbey of Ligug^, of the French Benedictine 
Congregation, made a settlement in Paris with the same objects in view as 
our Downside settlements at Great Ormond Street and at Cambridge. A 
private house was taken, and three or four monks went into residence in a 
quiet way, and began frequenting the Bibloth^que Nationale and the Public 
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Archives. In a couple of years a larg-er house was secured in the Rue Vaneau ; 
the number of monks was increased to six, and a full, thoug-h unpretentious, 
monastic life was established, the office being- recited in the chapel with such 
solemnity as was possible. Financial and other difficulties pressed heavily on 
the little community, and at last, two years ago, it seemed impossible to carry 
on the house any longer. The undertaking was on the point of being 
abandoned, the community was broken up, and the monks returned to Ligug^. 
But no sooner did the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris hear what had happened, 
than he telegraphed for the abbot of Ligug^, and told him that on no account 
must the house be closed, and that he must recall the monks. They came 
back, and for some time lived in much poverty ; but benefactors who were 
interested in their work were not wanting. And now an anonymous friend 
has made it possible to found a fully organised priory, with a public church 
attached, at Auteuil. The Priory of St. Mary was blessed and canonically 
erected by the Cardinal of Paris himself, on the 5th of October last, in the 
presence of the abbot of Ligug^ (in the old days claustral prior and novice 
master at Solesmes, under Dom GiSeranger) and four other abbots of the 
congregation — Marseilles, Silos, Glanfeuil and Saint Wandrille. The monks 
of the Paris priory are engaged on a Monasticon of France, and have already 
an immense accumulation of materials. We record these events in order to 
congratulate our French brethren upon them, and also as an encouragement 
to ourselves in our two similar undertakings. 



On Sunday, 20th November, the feast of St. Edmund, King and Martyr, 
Dom Kuypers preached at St, Edmundsbury. 



Readers of the Downside Review may remember certain articles on abstruse 
points of Biblical Chronology contributed by Dom Anthony Bulbeck. He has 
not allowed the question to rest, but has had various communications on the 
subject in "Notes and Queries," and recently has inserted in the ** Peccles 
Record " a long paper on " the Pharao of the Exodus." He maintains that the 
Egyptologists are about two centuries out in the date they fix for the Exodus, 
and that it took place in the Reign of Horus Khuri, who is not to be identified 
with Dhu-en-aten. We are unable to enter upon the niceties of the rival 
systems ; but we rejoice to know that Dom Anthony's health is so far restored 
as to allow him to pursue thus vigorously his favourite studies. 



Arthur Collins (O.G.) has gone up to Cambridge, and has entered at Trinity 
Hall. 



It has been a great pleasure to see at Downside during the last few months 
a good many of the Gregorian Fathers who are on the mission. Most of 
them have come for their retreat. Among them were — Dom Clement Fowler, 
Dom Benedict Finch, Dom Ambrose Pereira, Dom Maurus Suter, Dom 
Martin Campbell, Dom Joseph FitzGerald, Dom Julian O'Hare, Dom Placid 
Rea, Dom Bernard Murphy, Dom Wolstan Richards, Dom Leo Almond and 
Dom Gregory Murphy. 

On the Feast of St. Francis of Assisi, Dom Edmund Kendal preached at the 
Monastery at Crawley. 
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On September 8, four Greg-orian novices were professed in simple vows at 
Belmont— Brothers Leander Ramsay, Gerard Campbell, Edward Green, Cyril 
Rylance. — Ad multos annos. 



The following^ account of the openings of the New Chapel at Gillingham, in 
connection with our Mission at Beccles, from the East Suffolk Gazette of August 
23, 1898, will be of interest to our readers, and will show how much Catholicity 
has spread in the district since the founding of the Beccles Mission in 1888. 

**The opening of the Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour, erected at 
the cost of Mr. J. G. Kenyon, of Gillingham Hall, took place on Thursday, a 
large congregation being present, including members of the Catholic Church 
from neighbouring missions. The Church has been built in the Roman style 
by Messrs. Allen, contractors, Beccles, from designs by Mr. F. E. Banham, 
Mayor of Beccles, and forms a beautiful little * mass-house.' It is still incom- 
plete, the designs providing for campanile, as well as the existing sanctuary 
and nave, sacristy, confessional, and lobby on the south side. The structure 
is of red brick with stone dressings, and the dimensions 77 feet length, 22 feet 
width. The roof is covered with green slates. The oval windows afford 
plenty of light in the interior, where there is a circular apse and a circular 
ceiling, and the walls are divided into bays with pedestal columns, cornices, 
etc., of the Doric order. It being a feast day, scarlet draperies were 
suspended on the pilasters, adding thereby to the general effect ; while the 
beautiful altar, with its burning lights and ornaments similar to the Vatican, 
added a charm of its own to the new building. The Church was blessed on 
Wednesday afternoon by the Rev. Father Fulton, O.S.B., by faculty from the 
Bishop of the Diocese, together with the altar linen, tabernacle, and picture 
of Our Lady, which occupies a prominent position at the east end of the 
church. Low Mass was said on Thursday morning, at 11 o'clock, by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Riddell, Lord Bishop of Northampton, who was assisted by 
Canon Duckett, D.D., of Norwich, and Canon Rogers, of Ipswich (chaplains). 
Father ^Elred Kindersley, O.S.B., officiating as master of ceremonies. 
Among the priests in or near the sanctuary were the Rev. Father Vassall, 
C.SS.R., rector of Bishop Eton, Liverpool, Rev. Father Hassan, S.J., and Rev. 
Father Carroll, S.J., Yarmouth, Rev. Father A. Scott, Lowestoft, Rev. 
Father E. Scott, Gorleston, Rev. Father Francis Fleming, O.S.B., Bungay, 
Rev. Father Jones, S.J., Bury St. Edmunds, Rev. Father Mason, Southwold, 
Rev. Father Anthony Bulbeck, O.S.B., and Rev. Father Day, S.J. The 
Very Rev. Father Prior, O. S.B., of Downside (Father Ford, formerly of St. 
Benet's mission), presided at the organ. The Mayor of Beccles was present 
in his official robe, and wearing the chain of office. He was received at the 
church door by members of the Corpus Christi Gild, of which he is Warden, 
who formed in procession and preceded him to his seat near the sanctuary, 
with the mace-bearer in attendance." 

After the service Mr. and Mrs. Kenyon entertained upwards of a hundred 
guests at Gillingham Hall. 



The boys' retreat was given in preparation for the feast of All Saints by the 
Rev. G. Nicholson, C.SS.R. 
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Wo have had an extraordinarily mild autumn at Downside. For the first 
time for some years the boys were able to bathe after the holidays, and they 
bathed as late as October 2. 



Nurse Taylor, who was sub-matron from last Christmas till July, has 
succeeded Miss Wathen as Matron. 



The football eleven is a very gfood one this season, much faster and better 
tog-ether than last year's. The football throughout the School is improving, 
and the boys are as keen as ever about it. Mr. Roper brought his boys from' 
Bournemouth on November 8 to play an eleven of our boys under fourteen 
and a half. The match was unfortunately a one-sided one, but great interest 
was taken in it by both players and spectators. Mr. Roper's boys played up 
pkickily, but they lacked combination, and were eventually beaten by nine 
goals to one. There is no doubt that the cricket and football matches with 
Mr. Roper's boys has stimulated the interest in the games among our smaller 
boys to a very appreciable extent. There is keen rivalry among them for a 
place in the eleven, and the boys are proud to be chosen to uphold the honour 
of the school. This is as it should be. 

We take this opportunity of congratulating Mr. Roper on the opening of 
his new school buildings, and of wishing him prosperity and success in a 
venture in which not only Catholic parents, but Catholic Schoolmasters are 
much interested. If boys were as a rule sent to our larger schools properly pre- 
pared and well grounded, the headmasters of the schools in question would 
find their work lightened in an extraordinary way ; their list of successes, too, 
would be larger by far than it is now. 



On September 29, Bishop Hedley kept the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
consecration. There was a celebration at Belmont, at which representatives 
of Downside, Ampleforth, and Douai were present. We beg leave to offer 
our respectful and cordial congratulations to Dr. Hedley, who has ever 
showed great personal kindness to members of the Gregorian familiar and 
has always taken great interest in the well-being and progress of St. 
Gregory's. 

There is to be no Christmas play this year. This announcement will come 
as a shock to many old Gregorians, whose regret and sorrow at a break in an 
old and time-honoured tradition we sympathize with. Study-time, football, 
and, to a certain extent, perhaps, music, have taken up much of the time 
formerly devoted to the production of the Christmas play, with the inevitable 
results that interest in it has steadily waned^ and the acting has steadily 
deteriorated. There is, of course, a certain sadness in seeing old and 
honoured institutions pass away under stress of new calls, under the presence 
of new circumstances, under, it may be, changes of taste or feeling from 
which no age is exempt. No doubt the educational effect on the boys was 
admirable, more especially some years ago, as Shakespeare was not studied 
as part of the School course; at present, however, every boy who goes 
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through the School prepares and learns five or six plays as part of his ordinary 
curriculum. Unquestionably it must be allowed that the practice in elocution 
was a really valuable element ; and who is there among-st us that looks back 
over the past years, that cannot recall with pride and pleasure more than one 
unusually brilliant appearance among- the many hoy actors on our stage ; and 
how many must look back with pleasure too, if the truth be told, to their own 
appearances, and that, too, with just and laudable satisfaction. But the times 
move fast in these days, and circumstances have to be taken into account : 
and, alas ! only too many things that have been almost landmarks in our own 
lives have to become merely memories of a dead past. The force of circum- 
stances proves too strong. The * King ' and the * Palace ' had to go — 
venerable relics of the past as they were. We are afraid that the Shakespeare 
play at Christmas will have to share their fate. 



Apropos of the opening of the new church at Gillingham, we are glad to be 
able to record that Mr. Banham, who last year was elected mayor of 
Beccles, the first Catholic Mayor since the reformation, was unanimously 
asked by the Town Council to allow himself to be nominated for a second term 
of office. Those who have known Beccles during the last few years can 
understand what an extraordinary change has been effected in the opinion of 
the inhabitants about Catholics, when two such incidents as these could 
come about. At Beccles, the Catholic community, nine-tenths of whom are 
converts, have gained the respect and esteem of their fellow townsmen. 



Dom Gasquet has delivered two lectures, one on History, the other on Read- 
ing to the Professors and Students at St. Edmund's, Old Hall. We hear that 
next May he is going to deliver a series of lectures at Ushaw on the Reforma- 
tion. We are glad to see that a Popular Edition of ** Henry VHI. and the 
English Monasteries" has been issued, and we hope that it will have at least as 
good a sale as the original volumes. 



Lieut. J. Britten (O.G.), Indian Staff* Corps, was gazetted Captain on 
November 23. 



Doni Wilfrid Corney delivered a lecture on " Plain Chant "at Archbishop's 
House, Westminster, on December 5. 



On the occasion of the recent visit of the Port Guardship Squadron to 
Liverpool, Dom Bede Cox invited the Catholic sailors to attend Mass on the 
Sunday, at St. Mary's, Highfield Street. Accordingly about 200 men were 
landed from the Squadron, and marched to St. Mary's for High Mass, where 
they impressed and edified the congregation by their reverential demeanour. 



We are grateful to Dom Butler for the account of his Italian journey, and 
we congratulate him on his pluck in persevering in working under such 
very adverse circumstances. We have also to express our pleasure, and we 
feel sure, too, the pleasure of all Gregorians, at the publication of the Lausiac 
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History of Palladius, an account of which the learned author has kindly pro- 
vided for the present number of the Review. We are g"lad to know that it 
has been favourably noticed. 



Curiously enougfh the first review of The Lausiac History appeared in the 
columns of the Church Times, It is both kindly in tone, and in substance 
appreciative. Those who know the course of Father Cuthbert's life, and 
have lived with him for some twenty years, will read with some amusement 
the opening" sentences: — "This number is the most interesting reading in 
the series of * Cambridge Texts and Studies.' One would infer from it that 
the author has seen jnore of the world in its various phases than is usually 
g-ranted to academic scholars." This seems to be (if "Lloyds" very 
American "Dictionary" can be taken as authority for the value of a very 
unacademic word) a good example of a "tickler." What an idea, too, it 
raises in our minds of the simple freshness of the scholars who dwell in their 
leisured retreats of Oxford or Cambridge. 



Still the writer in the Church Times (though at sea as to facts) brings out a 
truth after all ; this, namely, that the " world," be it far or be it near, be it in 
the desert or in the town, presents to the " studious " mind the same human 
nature ; and it is only the fault of the individual, not of circumstances, if he do 
not see and understand. But if he can do so, how modern and full of actuality 
the Conferences of Cassian (say) will appear even at the end of this Nineteenth 
Century. However that may be, we are grateful for its good words to the 
Church Times^ in the columns of which " Papists " commonly have a pretty 
hard time of it. Nor do we forget, though it is now a long while ago, that in 
its columns, too, there appeared at a fairly early date a review of the first 
volume of Father Gasquet's Monasteries^ the corner stone and first evidence 
of Downside effort in this particular field of original historical work. In that 
review the writer greeted the volume as evidence that " the Benedictine Order 
can still produce writers not unworthy to hand on the reputation earned in 
the field of history by the brethren of the learned congregation of St. Maur." 
This was handsome ; Father Gasquet was then unknown — had still his way to 
make — in the literary world at large. 



The order for the annual Retreat in the old English College at Doway, 
which Mr. Bishop has sent us, is interesting and valuable, for it enables us to 
compare our modern practice with the practice of the Seventeenth Century. 
The chief points of difference between the Retreat at Doway and the Retreat" 
at one of our English Seminaries at the present time, seem to be, first, that at 
Doway the divine office was recited in public, a great boon and relief we 
should think to the seminarists during the stress and strain of such a long 
period of silence and seclusion ; secondly, that at Doway there was no one 
apparently to "give the retreat." There were at any rate no discourses ; each 
one was left to his own devices ; each one was perfectly free ; there was no 
hard, mechanical method ; thirdly, the retreatants, if we may be allowed to 
coin a word, were allowed to talk for an hour twice each day — in our humble 
opinion a most salutary and sensible concession to the weakness of human nature. 
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Father Barnes' article on St. Greg^ory's various resting--places gives much 
information which will be quite fresh to the majority of our readers, — 
information hardly to be found gathered together elsewhere and presented as 
it is here in such compact and readable form. 



We are indebted to Mr. H. Feasey for his article on Mailing Abbey, and to 
Dom Dolan for a further chapter on our English Benedictine Missions. We 
are sorry that Dom Mackey's second part of his account of the Convent at 
Shepton has not been printed in this number. It is held over till our March 
issue. 



Since our last number, the new rooms for the servants have been completed, 
and an addition has been made to the laundry by the building of a large room 
where ironing will be done. It stands in front of, or, to be more accurate, on 
the south side of, the building that was erected in 1888. 



The reredos in St. Lawrence's Chapel has been completed by a painted 
central panel. It apparently represents St. Lawrence being summoned to the 
presence of the Roman Prefect. To the mind of the unsophisticated and 
ignorant Goth, it is not clear why the Roman soldier, who is, we presume, 
delivering the message to St. Lawrence, should be arrayed in a complete 
suit of mediaeval armour. It seems to us that the "unities" have been 
needlessly outraged. We speak however under correction, and are prepared 
to accept due punishment in our next number. We rather preferred the altar 
as it was before the panel appeared. 



Another traditional practice of observance has ceased to exist. " Ranks" 
have been abolished — a matter for sincere congratulation to the Prefects and to 
the boys. Contrary to what some laudatores temporis acti would suppose, the 
boys go to the church or to the refectory in a perfectly orderly manner ; there 
is no hustling or crowding, and there is a very appreciable saving of time. 



The ceremonies at Cluny on the occasion of the ninth centenary of the 
institution of All Souls' Day by St. Odilo, Abbat of Cluny, began on October 
31 and ended on November 9. His Eminence Cardinal Perraud, Bishop of 
Autun, in whose diocese Cluny is situated, presided over the ceremonies, at 
which several Cardinals, Bishops and Abbats were present. From the 
different Abbeys of France came their Abbats or delegates. The Prior 
and Community of St. Gregory's were represented by Dom Conrad Banckaert, 
to whom Cardinal Perraud gave a very warm welcome. The Cardinal was 
evidently very much pleased that an English Benedictine was present. The 
venerable prelate assured Dom Banckaert that he 'will always retain most 
pleasant recollections of his visit to England in 1897 to assist at the Centenary 
of St. Augustine's landing, and of the welcome he received from Cardinal 
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Vaug-han and from the Bishops and Clerg-y and people. He charged Dom 
Banckaert to convey to the Prior his thanks for his courtesy and kindness in 
sending a representative to the celebration at Cluny. On leaving the Abbey, 
Dom Conrad travelled to Pontgibaud in order to make arrangements for the 
conveyance of Mgr. Weld's body to Eng-land. He was for several days the 
gfuest of Comte de Pontgibaud, at whose house the venerable prelate died. 



Amongst the masses sung in whole or part during the term may be men- 
tioned Palestrina's "^Etema Christi munera," and ** Iste Confessor." Stehle's 
** Salve Regina," Kaim's "Jesu Redemptor," Terry's** St. Gregory's" and 
** Short Mass in C." A Kyrie and Gloria by Tallis (1580) have been sung, and 
copies of Byrd's five part Mass (composed between 1553 and 1558) are being 
prepared from the part-books in the British Museum, as the only score is that 
prepared for the musical Antiquarian Society in 1842, and now out of print. 
Palestrina's ** Missa Papae Marcelli " was practised last term, but owing to a 
general exodus of basses at Midsummer, it has not yet been heard in 
Church. As regards motets, Palestrina's ** Peccantem me quotidie " ; Vittoria's 
** JeJSu, dulcis memoria " ; Farrant's '* O Sacrum Convivium," and ** Sana me 
Domine " ; Tye's ** Laudate," and '* Rorate coeli " ; Byrd's ** Deus in nomine 
tuo " ; Pergolesi's ** Propter Magnam " ; Moreria's ** Veni, Domine " ; 
Gounod's ** Ave Verum " ; Wesley's ** Ave Maria " ; Attwood's *' Improperium 
expectavit " ; Vogler's *' Veni, sancte Spiritus " ; Tozer's ** In me Gratia " and 
Terry's **Justorum animae " have been sung. As a rule, those by Ancient 
composers have been reserved for Mass, and by Modern for Benediction. 



The following extract from the penny Benedictine Almanac for 1894 will, we 
think, be of interest, as it is the record of an event that was just a quarter of 
a century old on the 1st of last October: — **On October 1st, 1873, to 
the joy of all Gregorians, the foundation stones of three new buildings were 
laid ; the first, that of the Church, being placed by his Grace the Archbishop 
of W^estminster ; the second, that of the tower, by the Bishop of Clifton ; and 
the third, that of the monastery, by the Bishop of Newport and Menevia, 
assisted by the Prior and community of St. Gregory's. Pontifical High Mass 
was sung by the Bishop of the diocese, in presence of his Grace the Archbishop 
of Westminster, Provost Neve and Canon Maes being deacons of the throne, 
and Canon V^aughan, O.S.B., and the Hon. and Rev. W. Petre, deacon and 
subdeacon of the Mass. The Prior of St. Edmund's, Douai, and Canon Price, 
O.S.B., assisted the Archbishop ; the Very Rev. Provincal Smith, O.S.B., 
being assistant priest. The ceremony of laying the foundation stones being 
over, 200 guests repaired to the exhibition - room of the college and were 
entertained with luncheon. The Prior (Very Rev. B. Murphy) presided. The 
Archbishop having made a genial address, and Bishop Brown, O.S.B., a 
speech of much pathos, the assembly shortly afterwards broke up." Our own 
recollection of the laying of the foundation stone does not tally exactly with 
this account. We believe we are right in saying that there was no special 
foundation stone for the Church tower. Bishop Clifford certainly laid a 
foundation stone, but it was the foundation stone of the Refectory and 
Dormitory block. 
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Mr. F. W. Purssell (O.G.) has been elected, without opposition, one of the 
members of the Common Council to represent the Ward of Cornhill. 



On November 29, the usual concert was given. Our readers will see from 
the programme that the music was really good. The rendering- of the music 
was most praiseworthy ; the Choir and Choir-master are once more to be 
congratulated on another undoubted success. 



1. Madrigal I 
(for Jive voices) \ 

2. Madrigal 

3- ^ong \ 

4. Choral Glee 

5. Trio C/or\ " It 
S.S.A.) i 

6. Madrigal (for ) 
A.T. T.B.J ] 

7- Song 



Par^ /. 

•' My bonny lass, she smileth " 



In going to my lonely bed " 



' Of all sweet birds." 



( Words and music by 
\ TAo.Morley{A.i>.i$gs) 

I Words and music by 
! Richard Edwards 

I (A.D. 1560.) 

Words from Peire Vidal (1175- 
1218). Music by Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie. 

•• Winter Davs " I Words by/. Askham 
winter mys | jyj^^j^ ^^ ^ j <^-^/^/^^^^ ^^ ,3^7 ) 

) Words by Shakespeare. Air 
by Thomas M or ley (b. 1563.) 
Arranged for three voices by 
C. Viuicrs Stanford. 

Words by Henry 
Robertson. Music by 
Wm. Beale i^.\n%/^). 



was a Lover and 
Lass." 



"This pleasant month of 
May." 



•« iTor.^;.- ^« rii^i. !" / Words by Victor Hugo. 

LspoirenDieu! \^^^^^z\yy Maude V. White. 

ng, M.^i. \ .. Beware " I 

{composed for this concert) J I 



8. Part Song, M.S. 



Words by Longfellow, 
Music by R. R, Terry. 



9. Romance 

{for S.A.T.B.) 



Part II, 

Love dwelt in a 
'Northern Land." 



Words by Andrew 
Lang. Music by 
Edward Elgar. 



J "My Love dwelt in a I 
1 Northern Land." j 

10. Madrigal "Come, shepherds, follow me." { ^"^'^A^^.-^'^jts^^^^ 

, , r ) w. 

^^TMB ) \ "'^^^ ^°"S ^^y Closes." \ C 



11. Quartet 
(forT.~- 



12. Madrigal 
{for five voices) ] 



' Sweete Floweres." 



ords by Henry F. 
Chofley. Music by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

Words (in imitation of 
Herrick) by Isabella /. 
Towers. Music by 
T. Attwood Walmisley 
(b 1814). 



13. Chorus \ A7;/Ar;T€p, dyvcuv o/Dyiwv 1 Music by Sir Hubert 

{Tenors and Basses.) f (from "The Frogs") i Parry. 

,4. Madrigal "Awake, sweet Love." | Music by^y^^^^^Z>^^«^ 

/ " In Sherwood lived stout Robin ) 
1 Hood." / 

y Google 



15. Part Song 



Music by C. H. 
Lloyd. 
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With the exception of one Madrigal (No. 2), the Madrigals, Part Songs, and 
Glee were sung, as they should be, without accompanitnent. It was a heavy 
task for the choir, especially for the trebles, but they acquitted themselves 
admirably, and sustained the pitch very well indeed. Light and shade were 
well marked throughout, and Mr. Terry had his forces under perfect control. 
The choir was a large one, much more numerous than in old days ; there 
were twenty trebles, five altos, four tenors, and seven basses. The tone was 
good throughout, but the two heading trebles, Williams and Maccabe, are 
beginning, unfortunately, to show signs that their voices are * breaking.' It is 
difficult to say which of the various items were the best. The first Madrigal, 
the Trio, Elgar's beautiful Romance, and *' Sweete Floweres," perhaps pleased 
the most ; but ** Robin Hood " went well too. Mr. Terry had composed a 
very pretty part song for the occasion, which went with any amount of * go,' 
and was deservedly encored. As a relief to the part singing, there were two 
solos, the first sung by G. Williams, the second by the Rector of the School. 
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We have to record the deaths of : — 

MAJOR TAAFFE FERRALL (O.G.), who died at 73, Merrion Square, Dublin, 
on Augfust 25th, aged 66. He was Lieut. -Col. of the 3rd. Batt. of the 
Connaug-ht Rang-ers and a Deputy Lieutenant for County Roscommon. He 
came to the school in 1844. R.LP. 

MR. CYRIL HAMMOND (O.G.), who died on October 1st, aged 36. He came 
to the school in April, 1874. R.LP. 

MR. EDMUND LONG (O.G.), who died at Bray, County Wicklow, on 
October 7th, aged 18. He came to the school in April, 1891. R.LP. 

MR. CHARLES KUYPERS, who died at Hythe on August 21st, aged 66. 
He was the father of the Rev. Charles Kuypers (O.G.) and of Dom Benedict 
Kuypers. R.LP. 

MR.VALENTINEKEENAN(O.G.),whodiedat Bournemouth onNovember 9th, 
aged 33. He will be remembered as one of the best Athletes the school has 
ever produced. He came to the school, September, 1880. R.LP. 

MR. CHARLES BETHELL (O.G.), who died on November 12th, aged 54. 
He came to the school, January, 1856. R.LP. 

MR. Henry Hill Cox, who died at Sidmouth, August 27th, aged 78. He 
was the father of Dom Bede Cox. R. L P. 
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THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW. 



The Downside Review is published three times 

a year : viz., March 25, July 20 and December 18. 

Copies of Numbers of which twenty or less remain in 
stock, will be sold only with the volume to which they 
belong : viz., July, 1880; January, 1883; January, 1888; 
January, 1889 ; July, 1889. 

Copies of Numbers of which ten or less remain in 
stock will be sold only with complete sets of the Review: 
viz., July, 1881 ; January, 1882 ; July, 1887. 

The Review may be obtained from the Honorary Sec- 
retary of St. Gregory's Society. 

The Subscription is due on the first of January of 
each year. 

Terms of Subscription and all particulars on applica- 
tion to the Honorary Secretary, 

REV. VINCENT CORNEY, O.S.B., 

St. Gregory's College, 

Downside, Bath, 

to whom also notice of change of address 
should be given. 
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JOHN WISDEN & eo.. 



Price Lists 
Post 
Free. 



eriel(ef, football, 

Xawtj Jetjtjis 

Jl/fanu/aefureiy and €xporters, 

21 eRANBeURN STREET, 
LONDeN, 

supply nearly every CoUeg^e, School and Club throughout the world with 
Goods of their well*known numufacture. 



Beaumoni College, 

Old Windsor. July 14/A, 1890. 

Sir, — The goods j'ou have supplied to the 
B.C.C. this year have been excellent. I ara 
pleased to add that we have always met with 
marked courtesy in our dealings with you. 

Yours' truly, 
WILLIAM A. HEATHCOTE, 

President B C.C. 



S/. John's College, 

Hursipierpoini. 

Dear Sir,— The Cricket and Football goods 
with which you have supplied us have given 
us great satisfaction, and we have found 
them VASTLY superior to those of all 

OTHER MAKERS. 

Yours truly, 

B. F. SMITH. 



Electric 

Light 

throughout. 



R. FISHER & Co. 

RESTAURANT, 



would ask 
special attention 
to their 



which is now replete with every 
Modern Requirement. 



f\ f M n Af* consisting of Three Courses, 2/' 

^ Joints, Poultry or Game, with Two 



jr 



Vegetables and Bread, as per daily Bill of Fare 



]m 



WEDDING RECEPTIONS, BALLS, SUPPERS, 
DINNER PARTIES, 
PUBLIC LUNCHEONS, TEAS, &c.. 

Catered for at very Moderate Charges. 



NORTHQATE STREET, BATH, 

and HIGH STREET, CHIPPENHAM. 
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BROWNE, B0WE5» CO., 

Episcopal Robe Makers, 
Clerical Tailors, 
Hatters, and Furnishers. 

of or 



Tolephono 1162. 
Tol6imun8: 
'<Ve8tmant8/ 



B, B, & Co, have the honour of being patronised by a large 
number of the Hierarchy, and are complimented for General 
Excellence in the production of their Garments* 



Birettas, Cappa Magnas, ^^^ the 

Mitres, Cassocks, Feriolas, correct colours 

Rochets, Cottas, Mozettas, Ac, &c. ^ep'^ in stock. 



PRIESTS' CASSOCKS - - from 21/- 

„ „ with Cape and Oversleeves - ,, 35/- 

CLERICAL frock and CHESTERFIELD SUITINGS ,, 70/- 
TROUSERINOS (Specialities) - „ 16/6 

COLLARS, all sizes, Linen or Celluloid, 5/- per doz. 
STOCKS, from 1/- ; BIRETTAS - from 2/- 

SHIRTS, White Soft Fronts - - „ 3/6 

SHIRTS, Unshrinkable Tweeds - - 5/11 to 7/6 

HATS, Hard or Soft Felt - - 5/6 to 7/6 

UMBRELLAS, 12 months' guarantee - - - 10/- 

Wool and Merino UNDERWEAR of every description. 

UNDER YESTS and PANTS - - from 2/6 to 10/6 each. 

WATERPROOF INVERNESS COAT, Special Shape, 1 25/6 

with or without Velvet Collar - - / " 



Albs, Altar Linen, Banners, ^ material 

Chasubles, Copes, Canopies, for 

Church Silks, Dalmatics, |^ church work 
Fringes, Humeral Veils. ^^ variety. 

RITUAL STOLES from 3/6; PREACHING ditto, 12/6; 

PREACHING ditto, Richly Embroidered, from 21/- 



27 Basnett Street, Liverpool. 

y Google 
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improved 



1787. 



PRICE LISTS, 




Sanitary Wool 
Clothing, 



G0CJLD & SON. 

Tailors, Outfitters, 
Hatters and Shirt Makers, 

33 MILSOM STREET OTITU 

and 3 QEORQE STREET, t3t\ 1 H. 

Colonial, Naval SOLE AGENCIES: 

LINCOLN BENNETT & Co'b HATS, 
•«... ^''^ *^* tf^ The Patent** CELLULAR" CLOTHINQ, 

Military Outfits. ^ • fhe cyclists' touring club. 



LADIES' TAILORING: Habits, Gowns, Jackets. 



The Scholastic 
Trading 60.. Ltd., 



Estimates furnished 
for every kind of 
School Requisite. 



Bridge Street and High Street, 

BRISTOL. 



This Company keeps a very larg-e Stock of 

School Material, 

and School Manag-ers and School Masters are requested to compare the 
quality and price with other material in the market. 

The following" Catalogues will be sent post free on application to "The 
Manager " : — 

School Book Catalogue, Drawing Material Catalogue, 

Stationery Catalogue, Kindergarten Catalogue, 

Illustrated Furniture Catalogue. 

Stationery Factory : 8T. MARY-LE-PORT CNURCNYARD, BRISTOL. 
Furniture Factory: 122 NEWFOUNDLAND ROAD, BRISTOL. 

BRANCH: ST. JOHN'S SQUARE, CARDIFF. 
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J.W. SINGER & SONS, 

Prome» Somerset, 

Workers io ail t\Ms, 

Ecclesiastical or Domestic. 



Specialities im 

EA8LE LECTERNS, MEMORIAL BRASSES 

AND ELECTRIC LIfiHT FITTIN8S. 



Testimonial from the Very Rev. the Prior of Downside : 

" I shall be very pleased to recommend the Frome Art Metal Works wherever 

I can. Ail the work you have ever done for us has given universal satisfaction." 



OHNHAEDMANK- 

NeMTHALL HlLUBlRMINGHAM. 

i^tmULDEGORAIORS. 

London Address, 

2S.C0CKSPUR Street; Charing CROSS,S.vyL 
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Prime Fish, '' Live Fisli," Direct from Catchers to Consumers. 

Purveyors to Her Majesty's Military Forces. 




If you require Good Fish 

—the best the sea produces— from Our Own Vessels, direct from 
the North Sea, at Lowest Possible Prices, send to 

W. M. Staples & Son. 

If you require a nice variety, prompt attention, and punctuality 
in its delivery, send to 

W. M. Staples & Son, 

who are now supplying Good Wholesome Fresh Fish, dressed 
ready for cooking, carria£:e paid, and despatched by Express Fish 
Trains, and guarantee to deliver same to your door a few hours 
after receipt of order. You will find our prices fully 30 percent. 
less, and the quality infinitely better, than that of a retail shop, 
where the Fish is frequently watered, and kept back from day to 
day owing to the unrapid sale &c. The public has long endured 
the deterioration ot the quality of the Fish ; whilst we deal Direct 
with the public without the Fish passing through any second 
person's hands. 

Baskets of Assorted Fish as under : 

7 lbs., 2/-; 10 lbs., 2/6; 13 lbs., 3/-; 15 lbs., 3/6; 

20 lbs. and 2 doz. Oysters, 5/- 

50 lbs. at 2 id. per lb. ; 56 lbs. at 2id. per lb. ; 100 lbs. at 2d. per lb. 

Larger quantities at special rates. 

Best Smoked Haddocks, 4/- per stone. 
Best Kippers and Bloaters, 2/9 per box. 

Prime Fish and all kinds of Shell Fish at Merchants" Lowest 
Wholesale Prices. 

Private Families, Schools, Colleges, Convents, &c., supplied 
on best terms. Satisfaction guaranteed, to ensure repeat orders 
and recommendations. Terms : Monthly or Quarterly. 



W. M. STAPLES & SON, 

Wholesale fish, Dee and Oyster JAerchanfs, fis}\ Qurers ^c, 

FISH DOCKS, GRIMSBY. 



Telegrams : " W. Staples, Pontoon, Grimsby i' 
Bankers : Lincoln & Linsey Banking Co. 
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LLEWELLIMS & JAt\BS, 




Bell Pounders, 

1^ BRISTOL- 
Church Bells Gaston Sdentifio Principles. 

Theoretical Laws applied to Successful Practice. 



See work on * Bells and Bell Foundui}f.' by X.Y.Z.. to be 
obtained of I.I. and J., price $<i. single copies. 



Bells Re-cast to Note & Re buo^* 



^_y Covering Estimates given tor whole Rings 
and parts of Rings. 



Experienced BelMiangers sent to inspect 

Church Towers and report upon Bells; 

also to take required notes. 



Pounders of the Rings of Eight at St. Poter's 

Cliuroli, Cardiff, and Five at Downside Oollege, 

near Bath. 



Illustrated Pamphlet Post Free on Application. 
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An Hppeal to old Gregorians. 

The Provideijce CRowJ 
JViffhf T{efuge and pontes 

r 
Cpispin Street, LONDON, E« 

This Charity, founded in 1860, by the late Rt. Rev. Mgr. Provost Gilbert, 
n.D., V.G., in one of the poorest slums of London, maintains :~ 

1. A Nigfht Refugee, which provides daily, in th^ 

winter, 300 nights* lodgings, suppers, and break- 
fasts to destitute men, women and children. 

2. A Free Soup Kitchen, which distributes over 

600 quarts of soup each week in the severe weather 
to* the starving poor in the neighbouring courts 
and alleys. 

3. A Home for training 20 young Servants. 

4. A Home where respectable women, out of employ- 

ment, can board at a small cost. 

There are no distinctions of Cr6ed or Race, no effort is spared to secure 
,^he advantages of the Charity for the deserving poor, and an endeavour is 
made as far as possible to help the inmates of the Refug-e to start in life ag'ain. 

Mr. Francis W. Purssell, the Honorary Manager, earnestly appeals to his 
fellow Gregorians to help the Charity in one or all of the following ways : — 

1. By Annual Subscpiptions* 

2. By Donations. 

3. By shifts of cast-off Clothing^. 

4. By sending hint Names and Addresses of friends who 

are likely to be interested in and become subscribers 
to the Charity. -. 

Cheques and Postal Orders to be crossed to The London Joint Stock 
Bank, Limited, Princes Street, E.C. 

Parcels to be addressed to "The Hon. Manager," 50 Crispin Street, 
London^ E. 

Letters and other Communications to F. W. Purssell, Jamaica Buildings, 
St. Michael's Alley, Comhill, London, E.C. 



i 



Tklkgrams : 



' OoLiTK," Bath. 
"Oolite," London. 



The Bath 

Stone PirtnSt Ltd., 

aeSEY YARD, BATH. 



LONDON depots: 



6.W.iL NILEACE STATION, PADDINCTON; L.& S.W.R. STATION, NINE ELMS. 



P^'"'^''^^. 




Re^isrered 
TRADEMARK 



QUARRIES: 

St. Aldhelm Box Ground. 
Monk's Park. 
Corsham Down. 
Comsrit. 
Farleigh Down. 
Combe Down. 
Stoke Ground. 
Westwood Ground. 




Re^i scored 
TftADC MARK. 



A few typical Buildings in v/hich our 
Bath 5tone has been used : 



St. tr^gorfs CoHefire, DownsMe. 
8t ftaunee' Cluipelv Spanish Plaoe, 

London. 
The Chapel of S. PhiNp^Neri, Arundel 
St Ruirs Chapel, Dover. 
The Chapel of the Saored Heart, 

Exeter. 
The Convent ef La Salnte Union, 

Hiiligate Road, London. 



The Convent of Notre Dame, 

Northampton. 
The Chapel of our moot Holy 

Redeemer, Cheyne WaHc, 

Chelsea. 
The Chapel of Our Lady of the 

Assumption, Cambridge. 
St Hugh's Mona8teffy,Parfcmln8ter, 

Sussex. 



Information as to the cost of Bath Stone^ and as to the best 
kinds for use in different localities^ and for different positions 
in a building, furnished on application to our Chief Offices 
in Bath. 

In each of our Masons' Shops we have a large staff of experienced workmen, 
and we can promptly supply any quantity of Stone Dressings, prepared ^t for 
fixing, and delivered in good condition* 



-^lyiu^yu '*JC^^ "^ 
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